How  a  closely  held  company  uses 
the  strengths  of  The  Morgan  Bank 


Was  their  publishing 
firm  too  small  to  interest 
one  of  the  leading  money 
center  banks? 

That's  the  first  ques- 
tion the  company's  prin- 
cipals had  about  Morgan, 
as  they  sought  the  right 
bank  for  their  seasonal 
and  specialized  needs. 

They  discovered  that 
Morgan  Guaranty  has 
teams  of  bankers  who 
specialize  in  serving  pro- 
fessional firms,  service  businesses, 
and  closely  held  companies. 

These  clients  know  Morgan's 
strengths  and  how  to  use  them. 
They  know  their  Morgan  bankers 
apply  for  them  the  professional- 
ism, business  knowledge,  and  per- 
sonal attention  we  give  our 
largest  corporate  clients. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Morgan 
is  for  every  company  or  business. 


"Our  client  needs  a  line  of  credit  to 
meet  its  seasonal  working  capital 
requirements,"  says  Morgan  hanker 
Eve  Exley,  shown  at  left  with  the 
company's  treasurer  The  Morgan 
team  arranged  this  financing  at  a 
very  attractive  rate. 


No  bank  can  be  all  things  to  all 
clients.  But  if  Morgan  is  right  for 
you,  you  will  work  with  a  team 
of  bankers  from  Morgan's  private 
banking  group. 

This  team  becomes  your  bank 
within  Morgan.  Its  members 
know  you,  your  business,  and  your 
firm's  particular  financial  needs. 
You  work  with  the  same  bankers 
transaction  after  transaction,  for 


an  important  consistency 
of  service. 

As  a  client  you'll 
value  Morgan's  broad 
range  of  informed, 
timely,  and  responsive 
services,  whether  we're 
providing  working  capi- 
tal, investment  advice, 
or  serving  personal 
banking  needs. 

Whatever  services  you 
need,  all  the  strengths 
and  all  the  resources  of 
The  Morgan  Bank  are  there  to 
help  us  help  you  and  your  business. 
Call  us  to  see  if  we're  the 
right  bank  for  your  company 
The  first  step  is  to  discover  if  Morgan 
is  the  right  banking  partner  for  your 
company.  We  can  start  easily  and 
quickly  over  the  phone.  Call  Laurie 
G.  Grout,  Vice  President,  Private 
Banking,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  (212)  997-8657.     K.embe,FDic 


The  Morgan  Bank 
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The  Brown  Annual  Fund 


The  average  Bear  gave  $212  to  the  Brown  Annual  Fund  in 
1985.  That's  a  lot  less  than  the  average  Tiger  or  the  average 
Bulldog  gave  to  the  Orange  and  Black  or  the  Blue  and  White 
Annual  Fund. 

You  went  to  a  great  University.  Help  keep  it  that  way. 

Brown  isn't  an  average  University.  Don't  treat  it  as  if  it  were. 

Don't  be  an  average  Bear. 


With  average  yearly  incomes  of  $57,000,  Smithsonian's  2,000,000 
subscribers  buy  new  cars  at  twice  the  national  rate. 


Smithsonian 

2,000,000  subscribers  put  their  money  where  their  minds 


Ii;y  League 

Vacation  Planning  Guide 


We  think  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  planning  your  next  vacation. 
Listed  below  are  advertisers  offering  free  booklets  or  brochures.  All  you  need  do 
to  receive  this  material  is  circle  the  corresponding  numbers  on  the  coupon  and 
return  it  to  us.  We'll  do  the  rest! 


1.  ABACO  INN—a  special  life  style  on  a 
small  Bahamian  island.  10  very  private 
cottage  rooms  overlook  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Sea  of  Abaco.  Elegant  dinners;  buffet 
lunches.  Circle  No.  1. 

2.  ALUMNI  FLIGHTS  ABROAD— lux- 
ury travel  program  exclusively  for  alumni 
of  Ivy  League  and  certain  other  dis- 
tinguished universities.  Includes  India, 
Nepal,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Japan 
and  southeast  Asia,  East  Africa,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  the  Galapagos,  New 
Guinea,  Australia/New  Zealand,  as  well 
as  a  distinctive  series  to  Europe.  Circle 
No.  2. 

3.  CHINA  SIGHTSEEING— CHINA: 
The  word  brings  to  mind  ancient  culture, 
ornate  palaces,  soaring  mountains  and  ex- 
otic cuisine.  Quality  tours  at  reasonable 
prices  are  offered,  with  over  100  depar- 
tures from  which  to  choose.  Prices  begin 
at  $1,595  for  a  9-day  tour  from  the  West 
Coast  to  Beijing,  Xiam,  and  Shanghai. 
Tours  are  offered  for  individuals  as  well 
as  for  groups  from  special-interest 
organizations.  Call  (800)  227-3920,  or 
(800)  227-7897  (Calif.),  or  Circle  No.  3. 

4.  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT  COT- 
TAGES—\Slh  Century  cottages  over- 
looking Beatrix  Potter  Hilltop  Farm;  near 
Lake  Windermere,  driving  distance  to 
Scottish  Highlands.  Long  or  short  term 
rentals.  Walk,  ride,  sail,  or  sightsee.  All 
modern  conveniences.  Circle  No.  4. 

5.  ITALIA  /lZ?/)G/0— unrivaled  experts 
on  the  small  cities  of  Italy,  the  remote  hill 


towns  of  Tuscany,  pastoral  Verdi  Coun- 
try and  the  mystical  cities  of  Umbria, 
takes  you  to  enchanting  places  travelers 
rarely  see.  Designed  for  the  traditionally 
independent  traveler.  16-23  days.  Land 
cost:  $2,995-54,395.  32-page  brochure 
upon  request.  162  Whaley  St.,  Freeport, 
NY  11520.  516/868-7825.  Circle  No.  5. 

6.  LYNN  JACHNEY  CHARTERS— vn- 

vate  crewed  yacht  charters  in  the  Carib- 
bean, New  England,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Virgin  Island  bareboat  listing  also 
available.  Personalized  service  for  the 
perfect  sailing  vacation  for  you  and  your 
party.  Circle  No.  6. 

7.  LANTANA  COLONY  CLUB— at  Ber- 
muda's famous  Somerset  Bridge.  Incom- 
parable accommodations  in  charming  cot- 
tages, superb  cuisine,  swimming,  tennis. 
Circle  No.  7. 

8.  JACQUELINE  MOSS  MUSEUM 
TOURS — specially  planned  art  and  ar- 
chitecture tour  of  Scandinavia:  Copenha- 
gen, Oslo,  Bergen,  Stockholm,  Helsinki 
and  Leningrad,  too.  21  days  May  2-22. 
Museums,  palaces,  sculpture  gardens, 
stave  churches,  fjord  cruising.  Expert 
guiding,  limited  size  group.  Circle  No.  8. 

9.  NANTUCKET  RENTALS— the  peo- 
ple to  call  for  guest  house  and  hotel  ad- 
vance reservations;  cottage,  apartment, 
house  rentals;  residential  and  investment 
properties.  Call  (617)228-9559  (reserva- 
tions), (617)  228-3131  (rentals),  or  Circle 
No.  9. 

10.  NAPLES  BEACH  HOTEL  &  GOLF 


Ivy  League  Alumni  Magazines  bi2/85 

P.  O.  Box  2869 
Clinton,  lA  52735-2869 

Please  send  the  vacation/travel  information  corresponding  to  the  num- 
bers I  have  circled: 

1     2     3     4     5     6     7     8     9     10     11      12     13     14     15 

Name  (please  prim)    


Address . 
City    _ 


-State 


CLUB— Gulf  of  Mexico  beach,  golf,  ten- 
nis, swimming,  sailing,  and  some  of  the 
finest  restaurants  in  southwest  Florida. 
315  rooms  and  suites  on  135  lush,  tropical 
acres.  Circle  No.  10. 

11.  R UTHERFORD  YA CHT  CHA R- 
TERS — for  one  or  two  weeks  a  world- 
class  power  or  sail  yacht  is  at  your  com- 
plete disposal.  Top-notch  professional 
captain,  crew,  and  gourmet  chef  worry 
about  the  boat  and  meals.  You  tell  them 
where  to  sail  and  what  to  cook.  Prices 
start  at  $650/week;  food  included.  Circle 
No.  II. 

12.  ST.  JAMES'S  CLUB— the  essence  of 
European  elegance  and  traditional  British 
understatement  in  a  beautiful  Caribbean 
setting.  90  exquisite  deluxe  airconditioned 
accommodations  on  100  acres.  Complete 
water  sports,  private  yacht  club  and 
marina,  5  tennis  courts,  horse-back  riding, 
elegant  restaurants,  and  a  European-style 
gaming  room.  Circle  No.  12. 

13.  SANDPIPER  BAY— the  resort  hotel 
and  marina  on  milewide  St.  Lucie  River 
and  the  only  winter  rowing  school  in 
America.  Peter  Sparhawk,  former 
Princeton  head  coach,  directs  The  Florida 
Rowing  School,  where  instruction  is 
geared  to  all  skill  and  age  levels  using  a 
complete  line  of  racing,  training,  and 
recreational  shells.  Circle  No.  13. 

14.  S/MMENTAL  7"Ot//?S— Swiss  alpine 
hiking  with  emphasis  on  the  cultural 
history  of  Alpine  Regions,  natural 
history,  wildflowers  and  wildlife, 
geology.  The  walks  are  sometimes  stren- 
uous and  often  quite  adventurous  because 
of  the  high  alpine  terrain,  but  the  pace  is 
slow  and  steady  allowing  families  and  in- 
terested hikers  to  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  way  of 
life.  Circle  No.  14. 

15.  THE  SUGARBUSH  //V/V— Ver- 
mont's premier  mountain  resort  with  all 
the  amenities  necessary  for  your  perfect 
vacation.  Featuring  famed  Sugarbush  Inn 
and  luxurious  townhouses,  delightful 
restaurants  and  complimentary  cross- 
country skiing — located  '/2-mile  from 
downhill  skiing.  Circle  No.  15. 


Note:  Offer  expires  March  31,  1986 
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2  2.      Steering  Brown 

into  the  Year  2000 

Brown  University  is  about  to  enter  its 
fourth  century.  Last  year  a  task  foice  of 
twenty-five  faculty  members  and  a  group 
of  administrators  began  to  consider  what 
the  University  should  be  teaching  and 
researching  as  we  head  into  the  twenty- 
first  century. 

28      When  Brown  Played 
in  the  Rose  Bowl 

The  year  was  1916  and  life  was  sweet. 
How  sweet?  Brown  University  was  invit- 
ed to  play  in  the  Rose  Bowl.  A  Rose  Bowl 
with  any  other  team  would  not  smell  as 
sweet. 


OU      Higher  Education: 

The  Road  from  Here 

Frank  Newman  '47,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  and 
president  of  the  Education  Comtnission 
of  the  States,  has  recently  filed  a  report 
for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  He  suggests 
sotne  radical  changes  in  the  wav  this 
country  looks  at  higher  education. 

4  2      Life  after  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  studies 

It  is  located  in  a  sedate-looking  house, 
but  the  calm  exterior  of  the  Center  for 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  studies  belies 
the  hubbub  of  intellectual  activity  taking 
place  behind  its  grey-green  door. 
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Dunca^er 

A  Special  Way  to  Live 

Duncaster  was  completed  in  1484 
and  IS  now  a  thriving  community 
of  active  and  enthusiastic  older 
men  and  women 
Duncaster  offers  lile  use  of  your 
own  private  apartment,  excellent 
dining,  a  host  of  other  community 
services  and  programs — and  imme- 
diate access  to  our  own  fully-staffed 
health  care  facility  whenever 
needed  and  at  no  additional  cost 
All  in  a  beautiful  New  England 
country  setting,  minutes  away  from 
downtown  Hartford  and  midway 
between  Boston  and  New  York. 
A  few  remaining  apartments  are 
available  now  Or,  you  may  wish  to 
inquire  about  our  Priority  Waiting 
List  for  future  occupancy 
Please  write  or  call : 
Mrs  Patricia  B  Copp 
Duncaster,  40  Loeffler  Rd. 
Bloomfield,  CT,  06002 
(203)  726-2000 
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find  out  in 


CORPORATE 

E 

by  Leslie  Aldridge  Westoff 
Including: 


•  Advice  on  office  behavior 

•  The  threat  of  favoritism 

•  How  not  to  ruin  your  career 

•  How  much  romance  is  there  in 
the  corporation 

•  What  are  the  unwritten  rules 

•  What  are  the  new  corporate 
pressures 

•  Strategies  for  executives  and 
corporations 

•  Attitudes  of  MBA  students 

AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 


John  Rowe  Workman 

Editor:   Ihe  lecent  news  of  Pro- 
fessor Workman's  passing  has  prompt- 
ed me  to  write.  For  the  eleven  years 
since  I  first  enrolled  in  Classics  1,  Pro- 
fessor Workman's  kindness  and  humor 
ornamented  my  life.  He  supplied  more 
letters  of  recommendation  than  any 
student  could  reasonably  letjuesi  and 
always  had  sound  advice  when  I  turned 
to  him  for  help.  How  I  enjoyed  our 
con  espondence  over  the  years  and  how 
I  shall  miss  him  now  that  he  is  gone. 
While  my  own  experience  is  not  unique 
and  certainly  others  can  marshal  great- 
er eloquence,  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  Professor  Workman's  goodness  to 
me.  He  was  a  rare  teacher  and  friend. 

JIM  pylp:  '78 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Editor;  Heretotore  1  have  meiely 
sent  my  check  along  to  the  BAM  sans 
comirient;  but  this  time  there  is  some- 
thing I  need  to  say. 

The  "Brown  Connection"  has  al- 
ways meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  Main- 
taining the  link  with  the  Hill  through 
the  BAM  has  been  especially  inipoi  tant 
to  me  since  my  husband  (John  J.  O'- 
Connor, Jr.  '50)  passed  away  in  May 
1983. 

We  first  met  John  Rowe  Workman 
at  the  orientation  for  those  going  to  the 
Brown  Italian  trip  in  1972.  We  were 
captivated  from  the  start  and  virtually 
hung  on  his  every  word.  He  never 
stinted — he  spoke  to  us  before  and  af- 
ter meals,  at  cocktails,  on  the  buses,  at 
the  sites.  We  all  remained  unsatiated, 
ever  wanting  more. 

At  the  end  of  that  memorable  trip, 
as  we  landed  at  Logan  Airport,  I  said  to 
Jack,  "I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I'm 
off  to  Greece  next  summer  with  John 
Rowe!"  And  we  did  indeed  go  off  to 
Greece  in  1973.  It  is  difhcult  to  pick  out 
one  special  instance  (they  were  all  so 
outstanding).   The  last  night  especially 
was  unforgettable — all  of  us  gathered 
for  the  last  night  of  our  tiip  on  the  top 
of  a  laverna — ;|ohn  Rowe  mesmerizing 


us  once  again  against  the  glorious 
backdrop  of  the  Acropolis  with  the  sun 
sinking. 

Our  own  slides  of  Greece  were 
great  (and  we  had  a  marvelous  party 
with  him  to  show  them,  complete  with 
Retsina  and  Mavro  Daphne!).  But  we 
wanted  something  special  as  a  memento 
and  obtained  a  large  print  (from  photos 
taken  by  the  BAM  photographer,  I  be- 
lieve) that  epitomized  this  beloved  man: 
a  close  up  of  him  standing  next  to  the 
gold  mask  which  Schliemann  (mistak- 
enly) thought  was  that  of  Agamemnon, 
the  photo  later  inscribed  personally  by 
JRW. 

Despite  my  sadness  on  learning  of 
his  death  (and  one  further  break  in  my 
beloved  Brown  connection),  many 
happy  recollections  have  run  in  rapid 
sequence  through  my  mind:  from  the 
time  in  1972  when  we  found  and  pur- 
cha.sed  the  group's  gift  of  expensive,  if 
not  somewhat  garish,  tiger  cufflinks  on 
the  Ponte  Vecchio,  to  the  day  in  1978 
when  we  called  him  while  touring 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Country,  resulting 
in  our  being  taken  for  a  memorable 
drive  in  the  car  fiis  folks  had  given  him 
when  he  graduated  from  Princeton, 
later  dining  at  his  insistence  at  a  special 
restaiuant  near  the  stockyaicis. 

Brown  was  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  had  such  a  professor;  and  those 
like  my  husband  and  myself  were 
blessed  to  have  travelled  in  and  other- 
wise enjoyed  his  company  and  his  wis- 
dom. I  hope  a  future  issue  of  the  BAM 
may  give  him  due  homage,  as  all  whose 
lives  he  touched  will  never  be  the  same. 

MRS.  JOHN  J.  O'CONNOR,  JR. 

Cranston,  R.I. 


Editor;  Looking  back  on  my  four 
years  as  a  Brown  hockey  player,  there 
are  a  handful  of  memories  that  I  hold 
dear  today:   Ihe  support  of  friends  and 
alumni;  an  Ivy  League  Championship 
in  1976;  participating  in  the  NCAA 
Pinal  Four  that  same  year;  Ideating 
Clarkson  at  CMarkson  in  the  first  round 
of  the  ECAC  playoffs  in  1978, 

Held  just  as  dearly  is  the  memory 


of  lining  up  on  the  blueline  before 
every  home  game  for  the  national  an- 
them, looking  up  to  the  Hag  and  seeing 
Professor  Joim  Rowc  Workman  in  his 
usual  position,  clirettly  inuier  the  flag. 
Ilirough  good  and  bad  he  was  always 
there  ...  every  game  ...  except  for  the 
Princeton  game,  of  course.  You  could 
count  on  it.  And  you  could  always 
count  on  his  warm,  friendly  smile,  his 
remarkable  wit,  and  his  inspirational 
support.  I  feel  most  fortunate  to  have 
known  him  and  I,  along  with  many 
others  in  the  Brown  commimity,  am 
deeply  saddened  bv  his  passing. 

SKIPS1C:)VERN  78 

Dulnlh.  Mum. 

'Today'  show  ratings 

Editor:  What  an  informative  inorn- 
ing  I  enjoyed.  My  wife  had  tuned  into 
the  "Foday"  show  who  showed  the 
good  sense  to  originate  part  of  their 
broadcast  from  my  alma  mater. 

I  stepped  out  of  the  shower  just  in 
time  to  watch  Jane  Pauley  interview  a 
"student  activist."  1  learned  that  83 
percent  of  the  student  body  have  given 
the  University  an  ukimatmn:  to  disin- 
vest  their  endowment  funds  in  South 
Africa  by  some  date  in  No\ember;  or 
else.  It  seems  that  Columbia  University 
acceded  to  similar  pressure  so  this  must 
be  a  good  idea. 

I'm  thankful  that  America  is  well 
aware  that  83  percent  of  Brown's  pres- 
ent population  didn't  fail  to  jiunp  on  a 
very  popular  political  bandwagon.  I'm 
certain  the  world  will  be  impressed  with 
such  thouglufulness.  After  all,  someone 
has  to  put  the  luial  nail  in  the  coffin. 

Sadly,  factions  everywlieie  aie  try- 
ing to  deteimine  the  future  of  South 
Africa.  Radicals,  leftists,  etc.,  although 
in  the  minorit),  have  succeeded  in  po- 
larizing all  entities  against  the  existing 
governinent.  This  couldn't  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  recent  high 
level  of  uneniplo\  nient  in  industrialized 
areas.  Working  people  don't  provide  an 
inspiration  to  do-gooders.  (Those  who 
decide  bow  others  should  live.) 

So  the.  "  Todav"  show  produced  the 
Brown  man  at  7:45  a.m.  E.D.  T.  with 
the  solution.  Disinvestment!  I'm  confi- 
dent he's  correct.  After  much  blood- 
shed these  people  will  not  be  in  power. 
We  will  have  imposed  our  will  on  yet 
another  country.  The  only  sovereign 
nation  on  the  continent  that  is  self- 
sufficient  will  go  the  route  of  the  rest  of 
Africa.  Independent,  starving,  in  debt, 
and  non-pit)ductive. 

Apartheid  is  repugnant  to  any 
decent  human  but  surely  no  worse  than 


America's  only  winter  rowing  school 


Join  the  winter  vacation  crew  on  the  mile- 
wide  St.  Lucie  River,  where  Peter  Sparhawk, 
former  head  coach  at  Pnnceton,  directs  The 
Florida  Rowing  Scfiool.  Instruction  is  geared 
(0  all  skill  and  age  levels,  using  a  complete  line 
of  racing,   training  and   recreational  shells 
from  top  companies  like  Van  Dusen,  Vespoli, 
Julien,  Alden  and  Small  Craft 
Information  and  reservations 
(305)  33&4400 
or  tollfree  (800)  327-7003; 
in  Rorida  (800)  432-5415. 


6-day  Rorida  Rowing  School  $750  per  person,  dbl 
occ,  Nov  17  -  Jan  4:  $890  Jan  5  -  April  26 
Included  are: 

•  Junior  Suite  tor  6  nights.  Sunday  arrival 
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day dinner  through  Saturday  lunch 

•  Two  instruction  sessions  daily,  5  students  per 
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•  Unlimited  use  of  shells  and  equipment 
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•  Videotape  and  critique 


Resoil  Hotel  &  Marina,  Port  St.  Lucie,  Florida  33452 

Also  Home  of  The  Florida  Goll  School  £  The  Florida  Tennis  School 


Grossman  &  Co.  was  founded  in  November  1981 
with  the  objective  of  achieving  consistently  superior  in- 
vestment returns  with  a  relatively  low  level  of  risk.  Here 
are  the  results  through  9-30-85: 


17% 


O 


average  annual  compound  return. 


Our  conservative  approach  is  appropriate  for  both 
individual  and  institutional  investors.  Dennis 
Grossman,  the  founder  and  president,  who  managed  the 
accounts  during  this  period,  will  manage  your  account. 
The  minimum  initial  investment  is  $25,000.  For  further 
information,  including  a  free  brochure,  call  or  write: 
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A.FA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 
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the  treatment  the  American  southern 
black  endured  into  the  1950s.  The  lat- 
tei  's  predicament  has  improved  without 
the  influence  of  foreign  students.  Wiiy 
must  our  yoiitli  of  maximum  intellect 
and  limited  experience  endeavor  to 
re-align  a  delicate  balance  they  are  ill- 
equipped  to  improve. 

Disinvestment  accomplishes  two 
significant  negative  results.  First  it  al- 
lows an  unqualified  group  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  investment  process.  Sec- 
ond, it  accelerates  already  deepening 
economic  troubles  facing  all  of  South 
Africa,  not  just  whites. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  most 
groups  generally  get  it  wiong.  Why  not 
this  one? 

EDWIN  A.  LEVY  '58 

New  York  City 


Editor:  My  husband  and  I  watched 
the  "Today"  show  yesterday  morning, 
as  suggested  by  the  University.  I  ex- 
pected to  glow  with  pride  because  of 
my  memories  of  my  years  at  Brown. 
And  I  have  been  especially  happy  in 
recent  years  when  I  have  read  in  the 
media  of  the  rating  of  Brown  among 
the  schools  of  the  country. 

However,  both  my  husband  and  I 
were  utterly  disgusted  with  the  presen- 
tation yesterday.  We  watched  only  the 
first  hour,  and  so  don't  know  what  oc- 
curred during  the  second  half  of  the 
program.  It  was  an  awkward  start.  I 
thought,  when  Jane  Pauley  could  not 
think  of  an  illustrious  alumnus  of 
Brown.  Of  course,  she  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  such  information,  but 
that  made  for  a  poor  beginning.  She 
hinted  that  Brown  is  an  "easy"  school, 
and  perhaps  she  is  right — with  no  fail- 
ing marks,  nor  required  courses.  No 
wonder  so  many  young  people  seek 
admission. 

President  Swearer  spoke  rather 
emphatically  of  the  adulthood  of  the 
student  body.  And  then  the  two  young 
people  who  spoke  of  their  life  at  Brown 
told  of  juvenile  and  unacceptable  be- 
havior.  The  young  radical,  who  was  al- 
lowed a  considerable  portion  of  the 
hour,  seemed  to  me  arrogant  with  his 
threats  of  fuline  action. 

Sorrowfully,  we  are  ashamed  of 
what  we  heard  and  saw.  We  have 
agreed  that  Brown  would  not  be  our 
choice  today  for  obtaining  a  so-called 
"higher  education." 

MARJORIE  R.  MERKEL  '31 

DANIEL  R.  MERKEL  '33 

I'/eiiivoud,  Pa. 


Be  Our 
Guest,., 

Enjoy  southwest 
Florida's 
best  beach! 

Our  own  golf,  tennis,  superb  food  and  accommoda- 
tions directly  on  tfie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Six  modern 
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See  your  travel  agent  or  write  for  our  rates  and  broctiure 
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Once,  all  Florida  was  like  this. 

851  Gull  Shore  Boulevard.  North    Naples.  Florida  33940    813-261-2222 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Walkins  family  since  1946 
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CHARTERS 
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the  CARIBBEAN,  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  MEDITERRANEAN.  Fine  per 
sonalized  service  since  1968. 
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Editor:  In  anticipation  , of  some  let- 
ter from  an  irate  alumnus  about  the 
performance  of  the  Brown  Band  on  the 
"Today"  show,  I  have  decided  to  re- 
spond to  that  letter  before  it  reaches 
your  desk.  I'm  sure  some  Brown  alum- 
ni are  wondering  why  the  Brown  Band 
can't  be  like  the  straight  and  narrow 
Michigan  Band,  why  the  Brown  Band 
has  to  use  an  announcer,  and  why  the 
"Today"  show  even  let  the  "very  unu- 
sual" Brown  Band  perform.  The  rea- 
son is  simple:   The  Brown  Band  does  an 
excellent  job  of  representing  the  Brown 
University  student  body.  Students  in 
the  band  are  proud  to  be  representing 
Brown,  and  the  student  body  is  just  as 
proud  of  the  band  in  that  capacity. 

With  the  tough  academic  curricu- 
lum at  Brown,  students  do  not  have  the 
time  for  two-hour  rehearsals  on  a  field 
five  days  a  week.  This  is  offset  with  a 
little  humor,  which  is  done  to  entertain 
a  very  diverse  audience.  As  a  previous 
member  of  the  band,  I  am  proud  of  the 
performance  of  the  band  on  the 
"Today  "  show.  They  added  a  little  spice 
to  the  telecast  and  their  encore  was  well 
deserved. 

I  hope  that  other  alumni  can  un- 
derstand why  the  Brown  Band  is  what 
it  is  today  and  how  good  a  job  the  band 
did  at  representing  Brown  on  the 
"Todav " show. 

IRVIN  LUSriC;  '83 

Menlo  Park,  Calif. 


Editor:  It  was  a  great  thrill  to  see 
Brown  on  the  "Today"  show  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  We  outshone  Michigan  in  every 
respect.  My  compliments  especially  to 
the  Band  for  their  stunning  perform- 
ance, unrivaled  by  the  Michigan 
marching  machine.  The  announcer  of 
the  Band  show  was  excellent.  He 
should  read  their  shows  evei-y  week! 

Howard  Swearer  also  triumphed 
over  Michigan's  boring  president.  He 
was  witty  and  brilliant,  as  always.  I 
know  the  program  wasn't  intended  to 
be  a  showdown,  but  Brown  sure  came 
out  victorious.  Survey  says:  Brown 
17 — Michigan  0.  It  makes  you  proud  to 
be  a  Brown  alum. 

ROSIE  PERERA  '85 

Seattle 


Memories  of 
Phil  Bray 


Editor:  ^'oiu'  article  on  Professor 
Bray  revealed  to  me  a  new  facet  ot  his 
personality — his  concern  for  the  rights 
of  others.  I  remember  him  as  one  of 


two  men  who  sat  down  behind  a  stu- 
dent with  a  protest  sign  in  Meehan 
Auditorium  in  the  late  '(iOs  and  heckled 
him.  When  the  student  moved.  Bray 
and  his  companion  moved  also.  Even- 
tually they  snatched  the  sign  and  tore  it 
to  shreds  (according  to  my  recollection 
of  the  story  in  the  BDH).  This  doesn't 
sound  much  like  the  man  who  "isn't  the 
kind  of  angry  man  who  flies  off  the 
handle  and  rants  publicly "  and  who 
"doesn't  poimd  on  tables  or  scream  slo- 
gans or  shout  down  those  who  disagree 
with  him." 

We  can't  all  be  perfect  or  even 
consistent  in  our  behavior,  and  certain- 
ly I'm  not.  Also,  I  admire  anyone  who 
has  genuine  concern  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  who  is  upset  by  the  dis- 
courteous behavior  we  all  encounter 
every  day.  But  I  wonder  if  your  re- 
porter, Anne  Diffil) ,  did  her  homework 
(reading  the  liroivu  Daily  Herald  from 
that  era)  before  writing  the  article.  I 
suspect  that  Professor  Bray  regrets  his 
actions,  and  would  have  had  some  in- 
teresting comments  on  his  motivations 
that  would  have  fit  well  into  the  article. 

MARK  1  RUEBLOOD  '70 

Potomac,  Md. 

Managing  Editor  Anne  Diffih  replies: 

Mr.  Trueblood's  memorv  is  correct 
up  to  a  point.  Hazard  Professor  of 
Physics  Philip  Bray  '48  was  indeed  in- 
volved in  a  controversv  surrounding  an 
RO'IX:  protest  in  1968.  But  both  Pio- 
fessor  Bray's  recollection  of  the  inci- 
dent— which  he  discussed  with  me 
when  I  interviewed  him — and  newspa- 
per articles  from  that  time  provide  an 
account  which  is  rather  different  from 
Mr.   fruef^foocf's. 

The  occasion  of  the  incident  was  an 
RO  rC  awards  ceremony  on  May  9, 
1968,  in  Meehan  Auditorium.  Among 
those  seated  in  a  special  roped-off  sec- 
tion of  the  auditorium  reserved  for 
guests  at  the  ceremony  were  John  S. 
Chafee  '18,  trustee  emeritus  and  father 
of  the  then-Rhode  Island  governor, 
and  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
Robert  H.  George.  Barred  from  the 
main  floor,  a  group  of  students  carry- 
ing protest  signs  entered  the  roped-off 
seating  area  and  sat  in  front  of  Chafee 
and  George.  Presently  Bray,  who  was 
seated  nearby,  noticed  the  two  older 
men  conversing  or  arguing  with  the 
students.  Brav  tried  to  persuade  the 
students  to  move,  to  no  avail. 

"The  students  insisted  on  holding 
up  their  signs,  which  blocked  the  view 
of  the  ceremonv  for  evervone  behind 
them, "  recalls  Bray.  He  attempted  to 
summon  a  security  guard,  but  learned 
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that  there  was  none  on  duty  in  the 
building.  When  he  returned  to  his  seat, 
Bray  saw  that  a  scuffle  had  broken  out. 

"I  saw  Bob  (".eorge  and  Mr.  Chafee 
struggling  with  the  students,"  Bray 
says.  "Bob  George  had  just  recovered 
from  a  heart  attack,  and  I  was  afraid  he 
would  iiave  aTiother,  or  that  one  of  the 
men  would  fall  and  be  hurt.  No  one 
else  was  moving  to  help.  I  decided  to 
grab  the  largest  sign  and  take  it  to  a 
section  where  students  were  allowed  to 
sit.  Unfortunately,  as  I  did  so,  I  acci- 
dentally tore  the  sign." 

The  placard  was  held  by  Alan  H. 
Maurer  'B8.  He  subsequently  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  University's  Board 
of  Review  for  Academic  Freedom, 
claiming  that  "Professor  Bray  ...  assist- 
ed Mr.  Chafee  in  his  physical  attack  on 
me  ..."  On  May  30,  the  Board  of  Re- 
view, chaiied  bv  Piofesscjr  of  French 
Reinhard  Kuhn,  submitted  its  lindings 
to  President  Ray  Heffner.  'Fhe  board 
found  tli.it  while  a  "physical  confronta- 
tion" between  Bray  and  Maurei  had 
taken  place,  "Professor  Bray  did  not 
attack  the  person  of  Mr.  Maurer."  It 
also  found  that  the  opposing  views  of 
Mainer  and  Bray  as  to  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  sit  in  the  roped-off  section 
were  both  "leasonable  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances," as  was  Bray's  decision  to 
remove  the  sign  out  of  "genuine  con- 
cern" for  the  health  and  safety  of 
Messrs.  Chafee  and  George. 

"Professor  Bray  entered  the  con- 
text of  this  incident  only  after  these 
invited  guests  had  already  engaged  in  a 
physical  confrontation  which  resulted 
in  a  tense  and  embarrassing  situation," 
the  committee  stated.  While  it  found 
that  Mauler's  rights  had  indeed  been 
infringed  upon,  the  board  recom- 
mended that  no  action  be  taken  against 
Bray.  "Professor  Bray  ...  acted  un- 
selfishly to  protect  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  two  invited 
guests  of  the  University,"  the  report 
concluded.  "Were  we  to  find  fault  with 
Professor  Bray,  it  could  only  be  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  hasty  decision  inade  in 
confusing  circumstances." 

In  order  to  avoid  a  libel  suit,  the 
Brown  Daily  Herald  ran  a  front-|)age 
correction  on  June  2,  conceding  that 
television  films  of  the  Meehan  incident 
"prove,  contrary  to  original  conten- 
tions, that  at  no  time  during  the  inci- 
dent did  Mr.  Bray  'strike'  or  use  vio- 
lence against  Mr.  Maurer's  person.'  " 

Professor  Bray's  actions  in  the 
Meehan  fracas  were  judged  to  have 
abridged  a  student's  rights,  but  he  also 
was  judged  to  have  acted  out  of  con- 
cern for  others'  rights.  The  accounts  of 
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ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT 

BEATRIX  POTTER  COINTRY 


Cozv  IHth  ceniurv  toitages  in  the  hamlet  of  Far  Sawrey, 
gloriously  siluaied  overlooking  Beatrix  Poller's  Hilltop 
Farm  Near  the  village  puh,  Ijke  V;indermere,  and  within 
driving  distance  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Hadrian's 
Vtall  Walk,  ride,  sail,  or  sight.see  amid  landscapes  both 
rugged  and  pastoral  Long  or  short  term  rental;  all 
modern  ctmveniences  Brochure  Mrs  Pagan,  l.V3i  TVist 
Place,  Far  Rockawav,  N  V  \IM\   Tel  (~I8)  ^2"  (i9M 
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The  country's  largest 
gallery  specializing  in 
American  and  European  art  vull 
pay  highest  prices  for  fine 
paintings,  walercolors,  draw- 
ings and  sculpture  from  the 
18th  century  to  the  present. 

All  inquiries  receive 

expert  attention  and  reply 

Please  contact  Stuart  P  Feld 
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^yALLERIES  INC 

21  EasI  70th  Slreel,  tMew  York  10021-(212)  535-8810 
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the  incident  do  not  porliay  his  inotwa- 
tion  as  inconsistent  with  his  continuing 
behef  in  the  sanctity  of  human  rights. 

'Enough  is 
enough,'  redux 

Editor:  I  read  with  great  interest 
the  letter  tVoiii  Don  Samuels  '83  in  your 
September  issue.  [Wherein  Mr.  Stntmels 
expressed  his  belief  that  there  is  "too  much 
sensitivity  to  the  concerns  of  the  varied  ele- 
vients  of  the  diverse  student  body" — Editor.] 
Having  attended  Brown  myself  and 
sent  three  children  there,  I  have  sat 
through  many  talks  given  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  attended  many  Uni- 
versity functions.  Mr.  Samuels's  obser- 
vations correspond  with  mine  and  those 
of  my  children  precisely. 

I  doubt  very  strongly  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  not  unaware  of  the  problem, 
however,  it  has  chosen  to  condone  it  to 
the  point  of  hypocrisy. 

Something  should  be  done  about 
this  situation  which  serves  only  to  create 
further  problems  down  the  load. 

EDWARD  MAINARDI,  SR.  "57 

Towaco,  N.J. 

The  king  and 
Commencement 

Editor:  Without  opening  myself  to 
political  debate  on  tlie  problem  of  the 
Middle  East  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
the  U.ullens'  letter  in  the  October  HAM. 
Perhaps  I  am  one  of  those  graduating 
students  without  a  "modicum  of  intelli- 
gence" about  Middle  East  affairs,  but  I 
personally  was  not  insulted  to  have 
King  Hussein  as  one  of  the  speakers  at 
my  Commencement  forums.  While 
[Vice  President]  Robert  Reichley  of- 
fered the  University's  rationale  of  being 
a  marketplace  of  ideas  which  should 
have  the  diversity  to  present  contro- 
versial topics,  I  found  Hussein's  speech 
appropriately  nonpolitical. 

The  Cullens  listed  points  not  ad- 
dressed by  King  Hussein  in  his  speech 
relating  to  the  problem  of  the  PLO, 
exclusionary  citizenship,  and  the  peace 
process.  While  these  issues  continue  to 
plague  all  of  us,  everywhere,  not  just 
the  Middle  East,  they  were  not  issues  to 
be  addressed  in  a  brief  speech  given  by 
a  proud  parent  at  his  son's  graduation. 
King  Hussein  was  not  on  an  unchal- 
lenged political  platform  or  at  the 
United  Nations,  he  was  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity sharing  some  of  his  personal 
feelings  on  education  and  its  impor- 
tance at  Brown's  invitation. 


Although  time  has  faded  my 
memory  somewhat,  what  I  remember 
of  King  Hussein's  speech  is  the  person- 
al nature  of  his  remarks  almost  tran- 
scending the  political  nature  of  his 
remarks  for  a  few  short  moments  in 
Sayles  Hall.  He  came  across  as  a  man 
with  a  deep  respect  for  education,  es- 
pecially a  Brown  education,  and  his 
message  of  using  that  education  to- 
wards furthering  the  peace  process  was 
one  echoed  by  many  others  speaking  at 
the  University  that  weekend.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  more  offensive  and 
insulting  if  he  had  addressed  the  issues 
the  Cullens  felt  were  absent  from  his 
speech  that  day  instead  of  keeping  his 
remarks  on  a  more  personal  level. 

EVELYN  C.  KAUPP  '85 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Bullish  on  Brown 

Editor:  Thirty-fiye  years  later,  I  am 
writing  mv  hrst  letter  to  the  editor  in 
legard  to  the  Under  the  Elms  column 
by  Katherine  Hinds,  "The  OWC:  the 
greeters  who  meet  the  elite  "  {BAM. 
October). 

To  co-chairmen  liob  Sarno  and  Liz 
Guber — BRAVO!  What  a  magnificent 
job  they  and  their  staff  performed 
during  Orientation  Week.  Because  of 
these  volunteers,  I'm  sure  most  of  the 
class  of  1989  already  feel  "it's  not  un- 
cool  to  be  proud  of  this  University." 

Like  Merrill  Lynch,  OWC  mem- 
bers are  a  breed  apart! 

PARKER  D.  HANDY  '51 

Lyme,  Conn. 

Of  staples,  sodas, 
and  free  speech 

Editor;  Enclosed  please  find  a 
check  for  $5.  I  was  inspired  to  contrib- 
ute by  Katherine  Hinds's  article  in  the 
"On  Stage  "  section  of  September's  issue 
called,  'Off  the  Wall."  With  these 
funds,  therefore,  please  establish  the 
"Thano  'Staples'  Chaltas  "  Fund.  These 
funds  should  be  used  to  buy  staples, 
office  supplies,  or  a  round  of  sodas  for 
the  BAM  staff.  As  a  Jabberwock  and 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Chaltas,  I  know 
he  would  heartily  approve.  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  support  my  friend's  work 
and  my  college,  even  though  I  am  only 
a  struggling  law  student. 

Please  feel  free  to  print  this  letter.  I 
feel  that  you  folks  have  to  deal  with  too 
many  vituperative  letters  froin  all  too 
often  narrow-minded  liberal  or  conser- 
vative alumni/ae.  Thank  you  so  much 
for  giving  the  open-minded  majority  of 


Brown  alumni/ae  a  forum  in  which  all 
views  are  represented.  Unlike  some 
letter  writers,  I  am  happy  to  support 
Brown  and  the  exercise  of  free  speech 
and  thought  which  it  represents.  While 
I  may  not  always  agiee  with  the  views 
represented,  I  will  always  appreciate 
my  Brown  education  for  it  enables  me 
to  form  and  express  a  coherent  posi- 
tion. Thank  you  very  much. 

LIAM  G.B.  MURPHY  '85 

New  York  City 
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^  On    a    small,    tranquil,    Bahamian    island, 
■  nesileid  among  ihe  coconut  palms,  along  a 
•P  ridge  of  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 
ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  lo  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 
Abaco  to  the  west.  From  our  informal  club- 
A   house-lounge,   where  we  serve  elegant  five- 
Pl- course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 
have  a  beautiful  view  of  pmk  sandy  beaches 
and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 
»    lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 
A  very   special.    We   offer   a   warm,    leisurely. 
^P  "away-from-it-all"   atmosphere,   as   well  as 
snorkeling;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 
deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat-  flj| 
ing.    windsurfing   and   trips   to    fishing   and  ^V 
A    boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands.  ^ 
A  The   Inn  is  just  a  pleasant   walk    from   the 
^»  picturesque  18th-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope    Town    and    the    historic    Elbow    CaytjjM 
Lighthouse.  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  ^^ 
A  personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with    " 
^1  nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  ot 
«ff  20th-century   urban  life  and   yet   retain   the 

comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our  ^X 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro-  |V 

•    chure.  or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and    w 
\  information. 

Ruth  Maury—  /■■■^■ar        & 

^  Jerr>  Whilelealher       ^vC^T'^       ^' 
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Tel.  1-809-367-2666 
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It's  that  time  of  year. 

Congress  appropriates 
$10  million  for  new 
computer  building 

Four  years  ago,  there  was  no  Institute 
for  Research  in  Information  and 
Scholarship,  no  Foxboro  Laboratory  in 
the  computer  science  department 
building,  no  Computer  Store,  no  Cen- 
ter for  Scientific  Computing,  no  Mac- 
intoshes, no  Xerox  9700  laser  printer. 
Now  Brown  has  all  of  these  facilities 
and  the  promise  of  much  more. 

Such  phenomenal  growth  has 
stretched  the  University's  physical  fa- 
cilities to  the  limit  and  has  scattered 
computer  offices  across  the  campus. 
BRUNET,  which  operates  the  campus 
network  system,  is  in  the  basement  of 
Faunce  House;  the  Computer  Store  is 
in  Rhode  Island  Hall;  Management 
Information  Services,  which  keeps  all 
the  administrative  records,  operates  out 
of  the  Brown  Office  Building;  User 


Services,  the  people  who  provide  soft- 
ware services  for  the  mainframe, 
perches  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Sciences 
Library;  the  printers  and  dispatching 
services  are  in  the  Computer  Center  at 
the  corner  of  George  and  Brook 
streets;  the  Department  of  Computer 
Science  outgrew  its  new  building  on 
Thayer  and  George  Streets  almost  be- 
fore it  was  dedicated. 

But  help  appears  to  be  on  the  way. 
A  budget  authorization  bill  for  the  fed- 
eral Department  of  Energy,  signed  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan  in  November, 
includes  a  $10-million  grant  to  help 
finance  a  new  Center  for  Information 
Technology  building.  To  be  built  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Waterman  and 
Brook  Streets,  the  center  will  bring 
most  of  the  elements  of  Brown's  com- 
puter establishment  under  one  roof, 
while  adding  more  office  space,  elec- 
tronic classrooms,  and  laboratories. 

"This  center  is  the  linchpin  of  the 
University's  efforts  to  develop  ad- 


vanced forms  of  computing  for  the 
academic  environment,"  says  Robert  A. 
Reichley,  vice  president  for  university 
relations.  "It  will  consolidate  our  gains, 
maintain  our  momentum,  and  help 
integrate  what  we  have  learned  into  the 
academic  life  of  the  LIniversity.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  assistance  we  received 
from  the  Rhode  Island  Congressional 
delegation.  Creating  the  center  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult  without 
this  appropriation." 

Preliminary  plans,  drawn  by  Dober 
and  Associates  of  Boston,  call  for  a 
six-story  building  of  1  13,000  square 
feet,  slightly  smaller  than  the  Geology- 
Chemistry  Building.  The  Whitehall 
Building,  which  is  now  on  the  site,  will 
be  razed. 

Plans  for  the  center  include: 
n  Two  floors,  configured  as  a 
"building  within  a  building,"  for  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science.  The 
space  could  allow  a  50-percent  expan- 
sion in  faculty  by  1990,  plus  new  posi- 


tions  for  visiting  scholars  and  postdoc- 
toral fellows; 

n  A  computer-assisted  laboratory 
for  teaching  and  learning  modern  lan- 
guages; 

D  Five  comp*iter-equipped  elec- 
tronic classrooms  to  be  managed  bv 
IRIS; 

□  New  retail  and  repair  areas  for 
the  Brown  Computer  Store; 

D  Office  and  work  space  for  the 
staffs  of  MIS  and  the  Computer  Cen- 
ter; 

D  One  floor  dedicated  to  tape  stor- 
age and  machine  rooms  for  IRIS, 
Computer  Science,  and  the  Computer 
Center.  The  L'niversity's  main  comput- 
er, an  IBM  308 ID,  will  also  be  moved 
into  the  new  space; 

D  Printing  and  dispatch  near  the 
building's  entrance  on  the  second  level. 

Total  costs  for  site  preparation, 
plus  designing  and  fmnishing  the 
building  (exclusive  of  equipment), 
should  come  to  .$13.5  million.  Accord- 
ing to  Thomas  Wilson,  diiector  of 
funding  for  computing  in  higher  edu- 
cation, the  Universitv  is  committed  to 
begin,  as  soon  as  possible,  searching  for 
an  architect  and  meeting  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  determine 


guidelines  and  scheduling  for  the  new 
appropriation.  The  $IO-million  appro- 
priation will  allow  work  to  begin  while 
the  University  seeks  an  additional  S3. 5 
million  from  foundations  and  corpora- 
tions. Wilson  said  that  some  proposals 
have  already  been  made  and  are  now 
under  active  consideration. 

Direct  Congressional  appropria- 
tions have  been  a  controversial  matter 
within  the  nation's  academic  research 
community.  They  have  been  seen  as 
attempts  to  circumvent  the  traditional 
"peer-review"  process  by  which  federal 
agencies  award  research  money.  In 
recent  years,  however,  with  dozens  of 
colleges  and  universities  seeking  and 
receiving  direct  appropriations,  theie 
has  been  a  growing  concern  in  C:on- 
gress  that  the  nation's  need  for  new- 
research  facilities  is  a  separate  and  ur- 
gent matter.  Initiatives  in  Congress, 
notably  one  by  Florida  Rep.  Don  Fu- 
qiia,  are  attempting  to  provide  "bricks 
and  mortar"  money  in  addition  to  tra- 
ditional peer-reviewed  research  grants. 

The  Department  of  Energv  has 
been  a  large  and  growing  source  of 
federal  research  money  at  Brown.  It 
was  the  fourth-largest  source  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  accounting  for  more 


Whitehall  (far  right)  will  be  torn  down  to  provide  space  for  the 
new  computer  building.  The  geology-chemistry  building  is  in  the  left 
forcgrtiund.  Brooh  Street  runs  aliniii  the  bottom  of  the  picture. 


than  10  percent  (or  $3.6  million)  of 
Brown's  research  support.  Wilson 
pointed  out  that  the  $10-million  ap- 
propriation will  not  detract  from  the 
DOE's  support  of  conventional  re- 
search proposals, 

"Physically  and  philosophically,  the 
center  will  be  at  the  center  of  Brown's 
academic  enterprise,"  Wilson  said.  "It 
will  allow  us  to  maintain  oiu^  position  of 
national  leadership  in  academic  com- 
puting and  will  enable  us  to  develop 
further  resources  in  support  of  our 
exploration  of  new  technologies  for 
teaching  and  learning." 

Mark  Nickel 
Mark  Xickel  is  associate  director  of  Neu's 
ami  Information  Senaces  at  Brown. 

A  visiting  committee 
probes  minority  life 
on  Brown's  campus 

Last  spring.   Third  World  students  at 
Brown  piotested  against  incidents  of 
racial  \iolence  and  demanded  changes 
in  the  areas  of  admissions,  the  curricu- 
lum, and  faculty  hiring.  In  response, 
the  University  has  invited  an  outside 
committee  to  investigate  the  quality  of 
life  and  education  for  Brown's  Third 
World  community. 

The  ninetccn-mcmber  panel 
— composed  of  educators,  alumni,  and 
parents  of  current  and  former  Brown 
students — \isited  the  campus  in  No- 
vember and  heard  testimon\  from 
dozens  of  black,  Asian-Ainerican,  and 
Hispanic  students.  They  also  met  with 
faculty  and  administrators.  The  panel 
returned  in  December  to  gather  addi- 
tional information  and  begin  drafting 
its  report,  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  Corporation  at  either  its  February 
or  Mav  meeting. 

This  uiuiMial  examination  is  the 
brainchild  of  Dr.  Augustus  A.  White  III 
'57,  a  Brown  Fellow  who  is  chairing  the 
investigation.  He  first  suggested  the 
idea  several  years  ago  after  being 
named  chairman  of  the  Corporation's 
Committee  on  Minority  Affairs.  While 
meeting  with  protesters  last  spring.  Dr. 
White  said  that  hearing  about  their 
experiences  at  Brown  reminded  him  of 
the  subtle  racism  he  encountered  from 
his  classmates  as  one  of  a  "handful  of 
minority  students"  here  in  the  mid- 
1950s. 

"It  was  a  disappointing  reminder 
that  we  have  an  atmosphere  where 
negative  behavior  can  be  expressed," 
said  Dr.  White,  orthopedic  surgeon-in- 
chief  at  Beth  Isiael  Hospital  and  pro- 
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fessor  of  orthopedic  surgery  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  Boston.  "I  think 
it  was  good  that  the  students  pointed 
this  out.  The  problem  [racism]  is  still 
around;  what  we'd  like  to  have  is  a 
situation  where  students  wouldn't  need 
to  protest." 

Before  a  reception  for  the  com- 
mittee last  month.  White  said  he  was 
confident  that  its  members  would  be 
able  to  offer  innovative  recommenda- 
tions. "They  have  savvy,  insight,  and 
life  experience.  They  have  managed  to 
function  very  well  in  this  system,"  he 
added,  "so  to  understand  many  of  the 
complex  issues,  they  don't  need  a  lot  of 
study." 

The  committee  is  examining  class- 
room structure,  the  effectiveness  of 
present  programs — such  as  minority 
peer  counseling  and  the  Third  World 
Transition  Program  for  freshmen — and 
race  relations  to  answer  its  central 
question:  "What  is  being  done  at  Brown 
to  combat  racism  and  to  promote  re- 
spect for  differing  racial  and  ethnic 
groups?" 

Some  members  of  the  Third  World 
Coalition  say  that  this  project — drawn 
up  by  the  administration  and  approved 
by  the  Corporation — does  not  effec- 
tively address  the  issues  they  raised  last 
spring.  Faith  Ortins  '85,  spokesman  for 
the  Latin  American  Students  Associa- 
tion, says  that  President  Swearer  invited 
the  Coalition  to  draft  its  own  charge, 
which  he  presented  to  the  panel  as 
complementary  material. 

According  to  John  Robinson  '67, 
dean  of  students,  many  imiversities  are 
not  self-conhdent  enough  to  initiate 
this  type  of  review.  He  said  he  knows  of 
no  other  institution  that  has  embarked 
on  a  similar  investigation. 

"It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  these 
people  will  be  objective.   They  have  no 
reason  not  to  be  candid  with  us,"  Rob- 
inson says. 

The  committee  members  are 
George  Ayers,  president  of  Chicago 
State  College;  Lerone  Bennett,  senior 
editor  of  Ebony  Magazine;  Kenneth 
Clark,  a  psychologist  in  New  York; 
Maria  H.  Cole,  a  Brown  parent,  from 
lyringham,  Mass. 

Also,  James  Comer,  psychiatrist  at 
the  Yale  Child  Study  Center;  Eugene 
Cota-Robles.  dean  at  the  University  of 
California;  Earl  Graves,  publisher  of 
Black  Enterprise  magazine;  Carlos  Hor- 
tos,  dean  at  Hunter  College;  William 
McKinley  Jackson,  lawyer;  Reatha 
King,  president  of  Metropolitan  State 
University. 

Also,  Kiyo  Morimoto,  retired  di- 
rector of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Study 


Council;  Theodore  Parrish,  an  educa- 
tor from  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.;  Leroy 
Richardson,  vice  president  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  Alabama;  Conrad  Snowden, 
associate  provost  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; Ronald  Takaki,  professor  at  the 
University  of  C^alifornia  at  Berkeley. 

Also,  Dr.  Louis  W.  Sullivan,  presi- 
dent of  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine 
in  Georgia;  Richard  P.  Unsworth, 
headmaster  of  Northfield-Mouni  Her- 
mon  Schools  in  Massachusetts;  and 
Daniel  Yankelovich,  of  Yankelovich, 
Skelly,  White,  Inc.,  and  a  Brown  trus- 
tee. C.H. 

With  a  'super'  rock 
format,  WBRU  rattles 
the  competition 

She  looks  like  a  female  "Opie"  with  her 
freckles  and  straight  aubinn  hair.  She 
sounds  like  the  girl  next  door  with  her 
squeaky-clean  gig.gle  and  her  "Gosh 
darn  its."  But  her  one-liners  are  fast, 
her  puns  clever,  and  her  music,  she 
unabashedly  tells  listeners,  is  "New 
England's  Finest  Rock"— 95.5,  WBRU- 
FM,  Providence. 

"Ooh  yeah.  You  guessed  it.  It's 
time  once  again  for  trivia.  It's  the  last 
ninety-five-and-a-half  hours  of  sum- 
mer, and  we're  giving  away  prizes  every 


hour.  So  give  me  a  ring  if  you  know 
what  the  initials  REM  stand  for,  and  I'll 
give  you  their  new  single,  'Driver 
Eight.'  " 

This  is  Martha  Cameron  '86 
— English  concentrator,  aerobics  addict, 
part-time  waitress,  and  disc  jockey.  On 
her  weekly  show,  "Martha  in  the 
Morning,"  she  spins  classic  rock  'n'  roll 
and  slings  folksy  witticisms  from  6  to  9 
a.m.  Hers  is  the  coveted  shift  in  radio; 
Morning  drive  time  is  reserved  for 
"personality"  deejays.  Peter  Litman  '85, 
program  director  at  WBRU,  calls  Cam- 
eron the  "Will  Rogers  of  Providence 
radio."  Cameron  says  she's  still  the  class 
clown  from  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 
But  whatever  her  style,  the  Arbitron 
ratings  for  May-Jime  showed  that 
Cameron  gained  two  points  on 
WBRU's  chief  competitor,  94  WHJY- 
FM.  That's  where  WBRU  alumna  Car- 
olyn (Berman)  Fox  '81  plays  heavy 
metal  and  tells  raunchy  jokes  during 
morning  drive  time. 

"It  would  be  wonderful  to  chip 
away  at  Carolyn's  share  of  listeners,  to 
make  a  few  people  over  there  nervous," 
Cameron  says,  scurrying  to  return  re- 
cords to  their  proper  shelf  space  among 
some  20,000  LPs.  "That's  a  motivation. 
I  want  my  show  to  be  funny,  clever, 
good.  Something  people  enjoy."  She 
tugs  at  her  ponytail  and  smiles  slyly. 
"And  I  want  to  blow  Carolyn  Fox  out  of 


Martha  Cameron  at  work  on  her  6-9  a.m.  stint.  At  far  right  is 

Jim  Gascoigne,  WBRU  general  manager,  with  intern  Barry  Fishman. 


the  water." 

WBRU-FM  is  a  20,000-watt  com- 
mercial radio  station  that  grosses  more 
than  $500,000  a  year.  It  is"  owned  by 
alumni  who  comprise  the  non-profit 
Brown  Broadcasting  System  and  serve 
on  tlie  station's  board  of  directors; 
operated  on  a  volunteer  basis  by  forty 
students  and  105  interns  who  run  the 
music,  news,  business,  production,  and 
promotions  departments;  formatted  as 
albuni-orientecl  rock  (AC)R),  but  fea- 
turing jazz  after  midnight  on  weekdays 
and  urban  contemporary  on  Sundays. 
And  it  was  named  the  top  radio  station 
in  Rhode  Island  by  the  Associated  Press 
for  its  1984  election  coverage. 

WBRU  began  as  the  Brown  Net- 
work in  1936,  when  George  Abraham 
'40  and  David  Borst  '40  broadcast  to 
dormitory  rooms  using  the  house  cur- 
rent in  Hope  College.  From  their  ex- 
periment— the  first  college  radio  station 
in  the  country — grew  Brown's  AM  sta- 
tion, whose  post-World  War  II  pro- 
gramming included  Jabberwocks  con- 
certs, debates  ("Do  you  think  frater- 
nities are  democratic?  "),  lectures  on 
marriage,  and  "Betty  Coed's"  gossip 
from  the  "Pembroke  Partvline." 

In  the  '60s,  WBRU  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  University,  incorporat- 
ed as  Brown  Broadcasting,  and  paid 
$30,000  for  its  FM  license.  In  1969, 
inspired  by  "underground"  FM  stations 
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that  played  long  rock  songs  by  artists 
such  as  Jimi  Hendrix  and  Jefferson 
Airplane,  WBRU-FM  changed  to  a 
progressive  rock  format.  The  disc  jock- 
eys played  what  they  wanted  and  said 
what  they  wanted.  Promotions  director 
Dick  Chase  '86,  from  Providence,  re- 
members that  "BRU  jocks  had  mo- 
ments of  brilliance,  and  then  they'd  be 
silly  "  But  a  faux  pas  didn't  matter. 
because  WBRU  was  the  only  station  in 
the  Providence  market  where  you  could 
hear  album  cuts,  not  the  teen-oriented 
Top  Forty.  Then  in  1980,  everything 
started  to  matter. 

The  story  of  today's  WBRU  is  a 
story  about  competition  with  WHJY. 
When  WHJY  switched  from  "beautiful 
music  "  to  rock/heavv  metal,  it  gave  lis- 
teners and  advertisers  an  alternative  to 
WBRU  and  caused  WBRU's  ratings  to 
plummet  to  a  .9  share  of  the  market. 
That  led  to  a  bankruptcy  scare  in  1981 
and  a  $230,000  Brown-backed  loan 
from  Rhode  Island  Hospital   lYust.  If 
WBRU  wanted  to  stay  on  the  air,  it 
needed  to  be  more  slick,  more  consis- 
tent, and  certainly  more  professional. 

"HJY  was  reaching  an  audience 
that  we  weren't,  and  their  ratings 
showed  it,"  says  Jim  Gascoigne  '86, 
general  manager,  whose  cool,  corporate 
style  reflects  the  atmosphere  of  the 
1985  WBRU.  "We  needed  form  and 
structure,  so  someone  could  pimch  the 
dial  to  93.5  and  know  what  type  of  art- 
ist he  was  going  to  hear. " 

Enter  Lee  Abrams — the  man  who 
Time  magazine  said  "killed  rock  radio.  " 
His  Atlanta-based  consulting  firm 
— Burkhart,  Abrams,  Michaels,  Doug- 
las— had  developed  "Superstars  II,"  a 
format  that  operates  through  a  rota- 
tion, with  more  songs  in  the  playlist, 
moie  older  songs,  and  no  heavy  metal. 

"  Ihe  goal,"  Chase  wrote  in  his 
promotions  booklet,  "was  to  reach 
18-34  (-year-old)  males;  'weekend  hip- 
pies' who  wore  a  Brooks  Brothers  suit 
to  work,  but  changed  into  a  pair  of 
jeans  and  t-shirt  on  the  weekends." 

According  to  Litman,  this  demo- 
graphic group  is  more  sophisticated 
and  more  musically  aware  than  WHJY's 
listeners.  So  WBRU's  playlist  now  in- 
cludes rock  classics  by  the  Stones  and 
the  Beatles,  hits  of  the  '70s  by  Bob  Seg- 
er  and  Fleetwood  Mac,  new  music  by 
the  Talking  Heads  and  REM,  and  cur- 
rent hits  by  Bryan  Adams  and  Sting. 
"There's  a  calculated  number  of  'Oh 
wows'  in  the  playlist,  like  Bob  Dylan's 
'Knockin'  on  Heaven's  Door' — a  song 
you  don't  hear  very  often.  And  this 
eight-minute  Steely  Dan  tune,  'Aja,'  " 
Litman  says,  pulling  the  record  from  its 


worn  jacket,  "separates  us  from  other 
stations  in  Providence. " 

Once  applied,  the  theory  proved 
successful:  After  1982,  WBRU's  Arbi- 
tron  rating  climbed  to  number  eight  in 
the  market  overall;  for  the  target  audi- 
ence, it  remains  between  number  two 
and  number  three.  Better  ratings  have 
meant  better  business,  and  for  the  third 
vear  in  a  row,  the  station  has  netted 
profus,  which  underwrite  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment  and  pav  students' 
vacation  stipends. 

Thanks  to  $30,000  worth  of 
Abrams's  coaching,  Gascoigne  believes 
the  disc  jockeys  are  better-trained. 
"Abrams  told  us  what  we  should  say 
and  how  to  say  it.  They  taught  us  how 
to  get  the  information  to  the  listener 
without  clutter."  Dave  Cohen  '86 — the 
afternoon  drive  man  with  a  smooth, 
baritone  voice — takes  two  minutes  to 
plan  and  practice  each  break.  The  re- 
sult is  the  unflustered  delivery  of  a  disc 
jockey  twice  his  age.  "To  me,  a  good 
deejay  is  not  someone  who  gets  in  the 
way  of  the  music,"  he  says. 

To  be  competitive  in  mass-market 
radio,  WBRLI's  management  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  change — even  within 
a  successful  format.  The  news  depart- 
ment, which  provides  six  daily  news- 
casts, recently  added  a  noon  newscast. 
News  Director  Meredith  Berkman  '86 
has  revamped  the  magazine  show, 
"Sunday  Viewpoint,"  by  shortening  the 
program  from  sixty  to  thirty  minutes 
and  implementing  more  local  coverage. 
In  September  Karen  Robinson  '87 
expanded  the  highly-rated  "360  Degree 
Black  Experience  in  Sound  "  from  ten 
to  thirteen  hours  on  Sundays.  Unlike 
the  rock  programs,  "360"  is  the  only 
urban  contemporary  show  in  the  Prov- 
idence market. 

"We  play  soul,  rap,  funk,  some 
blues  and  gospel, "  says  Robinson.  "We 
'break'  songs  in  the  area — we'll  play  a 
song  off  an  album  that  hasn't  been  re- 
leased as  a  single,  biu  one  we  think  will 
be  a  hit.  We  give  WPRO,  WHJ\',  and 
the  rest  of  them  a  run  for  their  money. 
In  fact,  I  think  PRO-FM  listens  to  us  to 
see  what  rhythm  and  blues  songs  they 
should  add  to  their  playlist." 

While  enjoying  an  era  of  prosperi- 
ty, WBRU  is  preparing  to  celebrate  two 
historic  anniversaries;  fifty  years  of 
broadcasting,  in  November  1986,  and 
twenty  years  of  being  on  the  commer- 
cial FM  airwaves  in  February.  In  honor 
of  these  milestones,  Gascoigne  inaugu- 
rated a  WBRU  alumni  network  in 
November.  There  will  be  a  gala  golden 
anniversary  bash,  where  today's  staff 
will  meet  their  predecessors. 
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"BRU  M  the  'Brown  Experience' 
for  many  of  us.  When  we  remember 
Brown,  this  is  what  we'll  think  of," 
Gascoigne  notes,  sweeping  his  glance 
around  the  office  WBRU  rents  from 
Brown  at  88  Benevolent  Street.  "That's 
why  we  need  an  alumni  network — to 
build  our  contacts  with  alimini — espe- 
cially those  in  the  radio  industry." 

In  this  age  of  "experience  re- 
quired," WBRU  enables  students  to 
develop  the  skills  they  need  for  careers 
in  broadcasting,  journalism,  and  busi- 
ness. Gascoigne  proudly  points  to  the 
success  of  some  recent  alumni:  Amanda 
Tepper  '85  went  from  WBRU  music 
director  to  music  director  at  WPLR,  a 
rock  station  in  New  Haven;  George 
Bradt  '82  is  director  of  music  research 
at  MTV. 

Career  advancement,  however, 
isn't  the  main  point.  A  love  of  "doing 
radio"  is  the  simpliest  explanation  for 
the  dedication  of  most  WBRU  staffers. 
Chief  engineer  Doug  Mayer  '87  han- 
dles WBRU's  technical  disasters.  As 
co-production  director,  he  also  super- 
vises the  making  of  all  commercials; 
and  as  disc  jockey,  he  spins  records 
from  9  p.m.  to  midnight  several  nights 
a  week. 

"I  came  to  Brown  specifically  be- 
cause of  WBRU,"  he  says.  "When  I 
went  on  college  tours,  I  always  looked 
for  an  anteTuia  to  find  the  radio  station. 
I  spent  half  a  day  talking  to  people  at 
BRU,  and  I  was  so  impressed  that  I 
decided  i  had  to  come  to  Brown." 

When  WBRU  lost  its  electrical 
power  for  several  days  due  to  Hurri- 
cane Gloria,  Mayer  kept  the  station  on 
the  air.  "He  camped  out  in  the  confer- 
ence room  through  the  nights  and 
woke  up  every  hoiu'  or  so  to  put  gas  in 
the  generator,"  remembers  deejay  Kurt 
Hirsch  '87,  whose  Friday  show  was  cut 
short  by  the  storm.  "Doug  is  a  'tech 
god.'  " 

"I  step  back  from  all  the  frantic 
day-to-day  stuff  of  working  at  BRU  and 
think  about  what  we're  really  doing, " 
Mayer  says,  "and  it  just  blows  my  mind. 
We're  students  going  between  classes 
and  BRU.  We're  competing  with  pro- 
fessionals, and  we're  beating  two-thirds 
of  them.  HJY  keeps  an  eye  on  us  be- 
cause we  have  the  potential  to  take 
away  a  few  more  Arbitron  points  from 
them.  [In  the  southern  New  England 
market,  each  point  ec]uals  approxi- 
mately $200,000  in  prospective  sales 
revenue.]  The  best  part  is  knowing  that 
we're  doing  this  as  a  hobby  and  having 
fim  while  we  do  it." 

"WBRU  gives  students  the  chance 
to  do  something  in  the  real  world," 


adds  business  manager  Steve  Abrams 
'86.  "But  the  difference  between  a  stu- 
dent who  works  at  BRU  and  one  who 
goes  downtown  to  work  for  a  venture 
capitalist  is  that  here  our  interest  in 
radio  is  the  motivation. "  C.H. 


Faculty  agrees  on 
compromise  motion 
on  divestiture 

After  months  of  arguing  and  negotiat- 
ing, the  Brown  faculty  voted  in  No- 
vember to  lUge  the  Corporation  to  di- 
vest itself  of  stocks  in  companies  doing 
business  in  South  Africa — but  to  do  so 
over  a  three-year  period  that  would  al- 
low companies  to  work  for  the  disman- 
tling of  apartheid. 

Several  days  after  the  faculty  vot- 
ed, their  recommendation  went  to  the 
Corporation's  Advisory  and  Executive 
Committee.  The  A&E  Committee  is- 
sued a  statement  saying  that  it  would 
request  two  University  committees 
looking  into  divestiture  to  consider  the 
resolution  in  developing  their  coming 
reports,  and  that  it  expects  the  full 
Corporation  will  be  ready  to  vote  on  tfie 
issue  at  its  Febriiarv  meeting. 

Under  the  faculty  recommenda- 
tion, divestment  would  be  carried  out  in 
three  phases. 

1)  As  of  February  28,  1986,  all 
stocks  in  those  companies  that  fall  in 
Category  HI  of  compliance  with  the 
Sullivan  Principles  will  be  divested. 
Companies  that  fall  in  this  category 
"need  to  become  more  active"  but  have 
"passed  basic  requirements "  of  the  Sul- 
livan Principles.  Brown  owns  stock  in 
only  two  such  companies,  according  to 
the  office  of  Senior  Vice  President 
Frederick  Bohen. 

2)  By  February  28,  1987,  all  stocks 
in  those  companies  that  fall  in  Category 
II — those  companies  "making  good 
progress"  in  implementing  the  Sullivan 
Principles — will  be  divested.  Brown 
owns  stock  in  ten  such  companies. 

3)  By  February  29,  1988,  all  stocks 
in  all  companies  doing  business  in 
South  Africa  would  be  divested,  re- 
gardless of  their  standing.  Brown  has 
stocks  in  fourteen  companies  which 
now  fall  into  this  category — Category  I. 
The  conditions  outlined  by  the  faculty 
that  would  prevent  full  divestment  by 
1988:  If  "serious  negotiations  have 
been  started  between  the  government 
of  South  Africa  and  all  racial  groups 
within  its  society  ...  and  if  specific  action 
has  commenced  to  dismantle  the  system 
of  apartheid." 


The  faculty  recommendations  were 
a  result  of  a  compromise  between  two 
opposing  factions:  One,  led  by  William 
McLoughlin,  professor  of  history,  was 
pushing  for  recommending  uncondi- 
tional divestitine  within  two  years;  the 
other,  led  by  Philip  Bray  '48,  professor 
of  physics,  was  opposing  McLoughlin's 
resolution,  questioning  the  effective- 
ness of  outright  divestment.  Other  ar- 
gimients  were  brought  into  the  debate, 
inciuding  one  by  John  Hawkes,  pro- 
fessor of  English,  who  stated  that  the 
faculty  should  not  presume  to  tell  the 
Corporation  how  it  should  respond  to 
the  faculty's  expression  of  concern — it 
should  just  advise  the  Corporation  that 
it  wanted  Brown  investments  out  of 
South  Africa.  Henry  Kucera,  professor 
of  linguistics,  pointed  out  that  in  order 
to  l)e  consistent,  the  faculty  should  seek 
to  have  their  TIAA-CREF  (pension 
plan)  investments  divested. 

Fhe  question  of  divestment  has 
been  fermenting  on  campus  all  semes- 
ter. A  student  referendum  favored  to- 
tal divestment  by  more  than  four  to 
one,  and  approximately  500  students 
rallied  on  the  (ireen  the  day  the  A&E 
committee  met  in  November  and  con- 
sidered the  faculty  recommendations. 
Earlier,  in  his  report  to  the  Corporation 
in  Octofjer,  President  Howard  Swearer 
framed  the  question:  "I  believe  most 
would  agree  that  the  key  issue  is 
whether  moving  from  selective  to  total 
divestment — or  the  threat  of  total  di- 
vestment— would  enhance  or  imdercut 
efforts  to  end  apartheid."  He  outlined 
several  issues  that  need  to  be  consid- 
ered, including  the  wishes  of  the  non- 
white  majority  in  South  Africa,  pros- 
pects for  collective  miiversity  and  cor- 
porate action,  and  what  benchmarks 
should  be  identified  to  measure  success 
or  faiiure  in  ending  apartheid. 

The  issue  at  Brown  may  be  re- 
solved by  February.  Following  Swear- 
er's report  in  October,  the  Corporation 
passed  a  resolution  that  called  for  rec- 
ommendations "well  in  advance  of  the 
Corporation's  February  meeting"  on 
what  steps  the  University  should  take  to 
support  those  who  oppose  apartheid. 
Tfiese  recommendations  would  come 
from  the  two  committees  set  up  to  re- 
ceive information  from  the  community 
on  the  subject — a  Corporation  commit- 
tee and  a  faculty/student  committee. 

"Not  a  single  person  in  the  Corpo- 
ration disagrees  that  apartheid  is  unac- 
ceptable and  that  major  changes  need 
to  be  made  in  that  country,"  Robert  A. 
Reichley,  vice  president  for  university 
relations,  told  the  George  Street  Journal. 
"The  morality  of  the  situation  is  not  at 


issue.  The  question  is:  What  can  Brown 
do  that  will  be  effective  in  that  regard?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  may 
come  in  February.  K.H. 

Kapstein  on  South 
Africa:  'The  center 
cannot  hold' 

Jonathan  Kapstein  '61  has  covered 
South  Africa  for  Business  Week  maga- 
zine for  five  years,  and  certain  images 
of  the  country  have  burned  indelible 
imprints  in  his  mind. 

"On  my  most  recent  trip,  I  saw  an 
impressive  demonstration,"  Kapstein 
told  an  audience  in  Sayles  Hail  in  No- 
vember. 'There  were  about  35,000 
black  people  carrying  eighteen  cofhns. 
It  was  an  eerie  sight.  They  were  a  very 
disciplined  group  of  people.  But  I  was 
tired  from  jet  lag,  and  I  thought  I 
would  get  the  feel  of  the  dav  on  TV 
news  that  night.  When  I  turned  on  the 
television,  there  was  nolhing  about  this 
funeral  procession.  Not  one  word.  1  his 
was  a  major  tragedy,  a  media  event 
aroimd  the  world,  but  South  Africaners 
weren't  getting  the  news.  It  reminded 
me  of  where  I  was." 

Kapstein,  the  son  of  the  late  I.|. 
Kapstein  '20,  has  spent  sixteen  vears  on 


foreign  assignment  fcjr  Business  Week,  as 
bureau  chief  in  Latin  America,  Canada, 
Italy,  and  Africa.  He  is  now  regional 
bureau  chief  in  Brussels,  where  he  cov- 
ers the  Benelux  and  Scandinavian 
countries,  as  well  as  NATO  and  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  headquar- 
ters. He  shared  his  observations  on 
South  Africa  in  his  talk,  "The  Long 
Goodbye." 

"It's  hard  to  remember  that  only  a 
year  ago,  the  South  African  govern- 
ment was  feeling  very  bullish.  When 
and  why  the  wheels  fell  off  is  interest- 
ing," Kapstein  told  his  audience.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  there  are  two  reasons 
"the  wheels  fell  off:  the  new  constitu- 
tion, ratified  in  1984,  that  "underlines 
the  fact  that  the  blacks  are  excluded 
from  any  base  of  power";  and  the  long 
recession  that  South  Africa  is  enduring. 

"It's  hard  to  imderstand  how  iso- 
lated the  South  African  government  is," 
Kapstein  said.  "It's  isolated  in  every 
sense.  The  government  talks  about  re- 
form, ami  international  pressure 
mounts.  South  .Africa  is  one  of  the 
world's  defaulting  countiies,  and  it's  a 
racially  segregated  societv.  Who  keeps 
getting  the  government  jobs?  Loyalists, 
of  course.  That  governmenl  is  a  ship  of 
fools.  I  wouldn't  trust  them  to  run  the 
Ratty.  There  is  no  sense  of  aKountabil- 
ity:  Even  if  one  could  hgure  out  whiil  to 


Jonathan  Kapstein  answers  questions  after  his  talk  in  Sayles. 


do,  they  couldn't  figure  out  how  to  do 
it.  That  government  has  learned  noth- 
ing." 

Kapstein  says  that  there  seem  to  be 
some  encoinaging  signs — the  unions 
are  flourishing  in  the  gold  mines,  and 
the  South  African  naval  officer  corps  is 
"more  integrated  than  when  I  was  in 
the  Navy  in  the  earlv  sixties.  But  it  all 
means  nothing. 

"What  looks  like  reform  is  a 
streamlining  of  apartheid.  South  Afri- 
can business  executives  are  worrying 
that  blacks  equate  capitalism  with  re- 
pression, and  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  an  uneasy  alliance  between 
business  and  government. " 

Kapstein  said  that  what  we  have  to 
realize  is  that  "the  central  issue  in  South 
Africa  is  not  apartheid.  It's  power.  Po- 
litical rights.  One  man,  one  vote. 

"1  keep  searching  for  a  metaphor 
for  South  .Africa,  and  I  return  to  Yeats: 
'Things  fall  apart;  the  center  cannot 
hold.'  rhe  country  is  spinning  towards 
an  agonizing  torment." 

His  years  of  observation  have  led 
Kapstein  to  conclude  that  "if  the  United 
States  can  have  a  role  [in  bringing 
about  reform]  in  South  Africa,  it  has  to 
have  some  kind  of  presence  there.  As 
the  L'.S.  disengages  from  South  Africa, 
its  ability  to  affect  the  country  is  dimin- 
ishing." While  he  feels  the  L'.S.  has  a 
moral  imperative  to  disinvest,  our 
influence  there  declines  cortespond- 
ingl\.  "There  is  no  simple  answer  to 
what  we  should  do.  We  can't  determine 
South  Africa's  future,  and  all-out  eco- 
nomic warfare  simpiv  won't  work. 
South  Africa  can  produce  40  percent  of 
its  fuel  needs  now,  and  can  buy  oil  on 
the  international  market.  .And  they're 
becoming  less  reliant  on  LI.S.  technolo- 
gy— moving  away  from  buying  IBM 
mainframes,  fpr  instance,  and  turning 
to  Hitachi  because  they  feel  Japan  is  a 
more  stable  supplier." 

Kapstein  said  that  the  South  Afri- 
can press  pays  close  attention  to  the  is- 
sue of  divestment — "they  keep  great 
box  scores" — and  that  even  though 
divestment  would  have  little  economic 
effect  on  the  country.  South  Africa 
lobbies  vigorously  in  the  U.S.  to  stop  it. 
When  asked  why,  he  responded,  "They 
feel  their  culture  is  Western,  atid  they 
want  to  be  identified  with  the  Western 
economic  community,"  from  which 
most  of  their  white  minority  is  de- 
scended. When  asked  what  people  in 
this  country  could  do  to  help  the  forces 
of  moderation  in  South  Africa,  Kap- 
stein suggested  selective  boycotts  and 
demonstrations  might  have  more  im- 
pact than  divestment. 
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"At  a  time  when  the  debate  over 
divestment  is  raging,"  Kapstein  con- 
cluded, "it's  become  academic.  I  believe 
if  we  stay  in  the  country  up  to  a  point, 
then  we'll  have  some  input.  But  I  see  a 
no-win  situation  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  It's  a  zero-simi  game.  The  blacks 
want  nothing  less  than  one  man,  one 
vote.  I  think  the  situation  in  South  Af- 
rica will  be  as  dangerous,  as  bloody,  and 
as  drawn-out  as  the  Middle  East." 

K.H. 

Hillel:  Helping 
Jews  be  Jewish 

The  college  years  are  not  an  easy  time 
for  a  student  to  maintain  a  strong  re- 
ligious identity — and  this  may  be  par- 
ticularly true  lor  Jews. 

"At  that  time  of  your  life,  you're 
backing  away  from  parental  values  and 
looking  for  your  own  way,"  says  Rabbi 
Alan  Flam,  director  of  the  Hillel  Foun- 
dation that  serves  Brown  and  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  "And 
the  culture  of  the  University  is  not  very 
supportive.  It's  hard  for  Jewish  stu- 
dents coming  to  Brown — that  very  hrst 
week  they  have  to  make  the  choice,  do  I 
miss  class  or  attend  the  Rosh  Hashanah 
service?  As  they  see  their  friends  going 
off  to  classes,  it's  not  easy  to  think  of 
going  to  services.  And  Friday  nights 
— do  Jewish  students  think  of  that  as 
the  focus  for  the  social  week  or  the  re- 
ligious week?" 

Hillel  House  serves  as  the  Jewish 
community  center  on  campus,  but  that 
means  being  many  different  things. 
Louis  Rosen,  the  associate  director  of 
Hillel,  says,  "The  function  of  Hillel, 
reduced  to  its  simplest  understanding, 
is  pretty  straightforward:  Hillel  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  Jews  to  be 
Jewish.  It's  really  that  simple — it's  the 
practice  that's  complex. 

"Practically,  it  means  different 
things  for  different  people.  Some  peo- 
ple are  raised  very  'Jewishly.'  Others 
take  a  strong  social  interest  in  Jewish 
issues,  or  non-Jewish  issues  like  divest- 
ment or  hunger  in  the  world.  Some 
people  will  come  to  every  Israeli  pro- 
gram we  offer,  but  never  come  to  ser- 
vices. Others  will  come  to  all  the  relig- 
ious services  and  eat  Kosher  meals  here 
three  times  a  day.  There  are  lots  of 
ways  for  a  Jew  to  be  Jewish,  and  Hillel 
needs  to  speak  to  as  many  ways  as  it 
possibly  can.  That's  our  instructional 
mandate." 

Hillel  differs  from  similar  Chris- 
tian organizations  because  "the  defi- 
nition of  what  it  means  to  be  Jewish  is 


HilleVs  Louis  Rosen  (left)  and  Alan  Flam  outside  Hillel  House. 


very  different  from  what  it  means  to  be 
generically  Christian,"  says  Rosen. 
"There  are  Jews  who  don't  believe  in 
God,  but  will  staunchly  maintain  that 
they're  Jewish.  The  Hillel  model 
doesn't  exist  in  other  religions.  Catho- 
lics, for  instance,  don't  have  three  sep- 
arate Masses  on  Sunday  the  way  we 
have  three  distinct  services  on  Friday 
evening." 

"I  like  to  think  that  we're  flexible 
enough  to  allow  all  possibilities,"  Flam 
says.  "We  let  students  explore  Judaism 
in  a  way  that  is  meaningful  for  them.  If 
they  come  for  services,  they  don't  have 
to  stay  for  the  meal.  I  encourage  people 
to  find  their  own  way;  often  taking 
small  steps  back  to  Judaism  is  the  most 
meaningful  way. 

"Some  Jewish  students  have  needs 
that  are  already  articulated.  They  know 
they  want  Kosher  foods,  discussion 
groups,  prayer  sessions.  But  too  often, 
Jewish  needs,  concerns,  and  feelings 
are  inarticulated.  My  Job  is  to  stimulate 
students  to  articulate  their  needs.  And 
we  do  that  with  other  kinds  of  pro- 
grams, personal  contacts,  sermons  on 
high  holy  days.  I'll  be  involved  in  other 
campus  issues,  such  as  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Student  Alliance  or  Brown  Divest, 
and  when  I  talk  to  the  students  in- 
volved in  those  groups,  I  show  that 
Judaism  isn't  limited  to  Hillel,  or  Friday 
night  services.  That's  how  others  begin 
articulating  what  their  needs  might  be." 

One  thing  Hillel  must  do,  accord- 


ing to  Flam,  is  "provide  a  lot  of  reme- 
dial Judaism.  The  students  here  are 
sophisticated,  but  for  many  of  them. 
Judaism  is  something  that  stopped  in 
the  fourth  grade.  1  don't  think  this  is 
just  an  issue  for  Jewish  students,  either. 
We  have  to  think  about  what  it  means 
to  pass  on  a  religious  tradition  in  the 
eighties.  It's  a  compelling  question: 
What  do  you  have  to  do,  what  do  you 
have  to  know,  and  how  do  you  live  it 
out?  That's  what  I'm  here  for:  to  help 
answer  that  question  in  a  secular  place 
like  a  university." 

Flam  estimates  that  he  reaches  80 
percent  of  the  Jewish  student  popula- 
tion during  the  High  Holidays,  and  one 
thing  that  he  is  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  is  that  Hillel  recently  purchased  a 
new  prayer  book  for  services.  "It  intro- 
duces equal  language  for  men  and 
women.  I  wanted  to  make  the  statement 
that  it's  possible  for  both  sexes  to  be 
included  in  the  language  of  prayer  and 
have  access  to  it.  That's  really  important 
to  a  community  that  strives  to  represent 
equality.  Many  people  have  been 
wounded  by  their  past  Jewish  experi- 
ence, and  women  in  particular  haven't 
felt  part  of  the  religion.  I  want  to  show 
them  that  there  is  a  place  for  them.  If 
we  broaden  the  activities  in  Hillel,  more 
students  will  feel  comfortable  partici- 
pating. Many  feel  Hillel  is  a  place  for 
Orthodox  students  only,  and  that's  not 
the  case." 

One  thing  that  is  unique  about 


Hillel  at  Broun  is  the  degree  to  which  it 
is  integrated  with  the  chaplain's  oflice. 
"Often  Hillel,  or  any  other  religions 
club,  is  seen  as  a  valued  member  of  the 
University,  but  tangential  to  what's 
happening  on  campus. "  says  Flam. 
"There  may  be  only  three  or  four  rab- 
bis in  the  country  that  are  this  integrat- 
ed. The  chaplain's  office  is  so  involved 
with  the  Sarah  Doyle  Center,  the  Third 
World  Center,  issues  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice— and  as  part  of  the  inter! aith 
chaplain's  staff,  I'm  seen  as  a  contrib- 
uting member.  In  a  way  we're  role 
models  for  students.  We  show  that  le- 
ligious  groups  can  disagree  and  view 
the  world  differently,  yet  work  togeth- 
er, collaborate,  and  care  about  each 
other." 

Hillel  has  a  governing  board  com- 
posed of  students,  faculty,  and  com- 
munitv  members,  and  a  coordinating 
council,  which  is  made  up  solelv  ol  stu- 
dents. "I'm  particularly  proud  of  the 
Hillel  Coordinating  Council,"  says  Ro- 
sen, whose  priinary  staff  responsibilitv 
is  the  HCC.  "The  HCC  existed  before  1 
came,  but  in  a  diffeient  way.  I  think  it's 
given  a  vision  to  Hillel  as  an  institution 
that  it  may  not  have  had  before." 

"Students  on  the  council  see  them- 
selves as  ha\  ing  responsibility  to  the 
entire  Jewish  community,"  Flam  says. 
"They  ha\e  their  own  budget  and  allo- 
cate it  as  they  see  ht.  You  can  see  what 
their  priorities  are  bv  the  wav  the  mon- 
ey is  spent. " 

Ketura  Persellin  '86,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  HCC  this  year,  says  the 
HCC  is  a  progiamming  body,  not  a 
political  body,  ."^nd  she  believes  that 
tightening  up  the  HCC  has  made  Hilkl 
itself  run  better.  "We've  gotten  more 
organized;  the  machinei\  is  better 
oiled.  People  outside  Hillel  may  be 
slower  to  recognize  it,  but  Hillel  is 
much  more  vibrant  now  than  it  was 
three  years  ago.  There's  so  much  more 
energy  at  Hillel  now  than  when  I  got 
here,  and  instead  of  the  energy  flying 
off  randomly,  there's  a  structure  to  it." 

I  he  structure  is  the  result  of  a  lot 
of  hard  work  on  the  part  ol  students, 
friends  in  the  comnumilv.  and.  ulti- 
mately. Flam  and  Rosen. 

"Being  Jewish  is  important  to  me,' 
says  Rosen.  "And  I  will  unabashedly  say 
I  think  it  should  be  important  to  all 
Jews.  1  want  Jews  to  be  Jewish,  and  I 
will  provide  mv  energ\ ,  talent,  and 
skills  to  see  that  happen. " 

"I  try  to  show,  both  bv  who  I  am 
and  what  I  say,"  explains  Flam,  "that 
within  the  Universitv  both  religion  and 
the  Universit\  can  be  enriched  by  the 
intersection  of  ideas.  Judaism  has 


things  to  say — both  iin  an  intellectual 
level  and  a  social  level — about  the  Uni- 
versity. 1  think  both  are  informed  b\ 
the  other." 

Hillel  House  is  where  that  inter- 
section occurs  on  campus  for  Jews. 

K.H. 

Korff  Archives  recall 
a  rabbi's  lifelong 
pursuit  of  justice 

What  mam  people  toda\  remember 
when  they  hear  the  name  of  Rabbi 
Baruch  Korff  is  Korffs  aident  defense 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  during 
the  Watergate  scandal  in  1973  and 
1974.  Then  living  in  the  rural  Massa- 
chusetts town  of  Rehoboth,  Rabbi  Korff 
was  incensed  by  what  he  saw  as  a  smear 
campaign  agaiirst  President  Nixon.  He 
founded  the  National  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  Fairness  to  the  Piesidency 
and  ultimateh  raised  hiuidreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  help  cover  Nix- 
on's legal  fees. 

But  there  is  more — much  more — to 
Ukrainian-born  Baruch  Korff  than  his 
enduring  friendship  with  Richard  Nix- 
on. Never  one  to  sit  back  and  watch 
world  history  unfold,  the  rabbi,  now 
seventy  years  old  and  a  resident  of 
Pi o\ idence,  has  been  involved  in  some 
of  the  watershed  events  of  this  century. 
His  efforts  to  combat  Soviet  and  Nazi 
persecution  of  Jews,  to  ransom  Jewish 


prisoners  from  Nazi  officials  during 
World  War  II,  to  revive  the  state  of 
Israel,  and  to  ensiue  the  restoration  of 
Christian  holy  sites  near  Jerusalem — all 
of  these  activities  and  more,  involving 
six  presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
numeious  foreign  leaders,  are  detailed 
in  Korff^s  personal  papers,  which  he 
has  donated  to  Brown. 

Housed  in  the  John  Hay  Library, 
the  Rabbi  Baruch  Korff  .^ichives  are 
part  of  a  larger  commitment  the  rabbi 
has  made  to  the  Universitv.  He  has 
pledged  that  he  will  raise  $250,000 
toward  an  endowment  fund  to  award 
scholarships  to  seniors  majoring  in  his- 
tory and  government,  with  a  $50,000 
initial  gift  of  his  own.  Tlie  fimd  also  will 
provide  an  $18,000  biennial  study  leave 
for  a  faculty  member  who  excels  in 
both  teaching  and  scholarship.  Rabbi 
Korff  has  given  Biown  additional 
property  that  will  provide  limds  to 
support  his  aichives. 

"Two  years  ago,"  recalled  Presi- 
dent Howard  Swearer  at  the  dedication 
of  the  archives  in  November.  "'[Rhode 
Island  Episcopal]  Bishop  George  Hunt 
visited  me.  He  said,  'I'm  on  a  mission 
from  a  man  I  can't  identify.  He  has  a 
very  interesting  archive.'  That  man 
turned  out  to  be  Rabbi  Korff.  .\nd  we 
are  deeply  grateful  for  his  gift. " 

"I  chose  Brown  as  a  repository," 
says  Korff,   "because  I  wanted  these 
papers  to  be  in  the  hands  of  people 
without  predilections.  Secondly,  to 
some  degree  Brown  is  a  frontier  uni- 


Mementos  of  his  life  line  the  wall  of  Rabbi  Korffs  home. 
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versity,  largely  because  of  the  freedom 
of  mind,  unrestricted  and  uninhibited, 
enjoyed  by  faculty  and  students.   The 
important  thing  is  that  the  truth  be 
preserved,  that  people  who  want  to 
amputate  events  not  to  their  liking  be 
denied  this  approach  to  history." 

rhe  dedication  ceremonies,  held  in 
the  |ohn  Hay  Library  among  showcases 
containing  200  items — less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  complete 
Korif  archives — drew  several  hundred 
celebrants  and  an  ecumenical  lineup  of 
speakers.  Yarmulkes  bobbed  in  greet- 
ing as  old  friends  greeted  the  silver- 
bearded  rabbi.  In  addition  to  Swearer 
and  Bishop  Himt.  speakers  included 
the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Brown  '50,  execu- 
tive minister  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Council  of  Churches,  who  praised 
Korffs  "interesting  life  ...  You  suggest 
to  us  a  very  important  truth:  People  of 
faith  should  not  spend  their  lives  in 
ivory  towers  ...  Our  life  is  to  be  lived  in 
the  marketplace." 

Other  remarks  and  meditations  on 
the  archives  came  from  Rabbi  Norman 
Cohen  '66  Sc.M.,  director  of  the  Torah 
Lishma  Institute  in  Yonkers,  New 
York,  and  former  dean  of  the  Provi- 
dence Hebrew  Day  School,  where  one 
of  his  students  was  Korffs  daughter, 
Zamira;  and  Rhode  Island  Attorney 
General  (and  former  nun)  Arlene  Vio- 
let, who  commented.  "I  disagreed  with 
[Rabbi  Korff]  on  Richard  Nixon,  but  99 
percent  of  the  time  he  is  correct!  His 
true  legacy  is  the  advocacy  of  justice  for 
the  Jewish  people. " 

The  Rev.  Edward  Flannery,  repre- 
senting the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese, 
mentioned  Korffs  little-known  collab- 
oration with  Pope  John  XXIII  during 
the  Holocaust.  Near  the  end  of  the  cer- 
einony,  the  marble  halls  of  the  John 
Hay  Library  rang  with  the  haimting 
tenor  refrain  of  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Psalm,  sung  by  Cantor  Stanley  Lipp  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Holocaust  martyrs, 
and  to  the  deceased  benefactors  of  the 
archives  and  members  of  KorfTs  fami- 

ly- 

Rabbi  Sholom  Strajcher,  dean  of 
the  New  England  Academy  of  Torah, 
said  that  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
ceremony.  "Look  around  at  the  broad 
cross-section  of  people  here,"  he  said, 
gesturing  at  the  gathered  multitudes. 
"That  is  Reb  Korff.  His  papers  are  not 
as  important  as  what  you  see  in  front  of 
you:  the  coming  together  of  people." 

Ihose  who  were  able  to  elbow  close 
to  the  display  cases,  however,  caught 
glimpses  of  the  public  campaigns  and 
the  personal  moments  that  have  made 
up  Rabbi  Korffs  life  to  date.  There  is  a 


January  13,  1978,  letter  from  then-Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  Menachim  Begin, 
stating  that  Israeli  intelligence  had 
conhrmed  Korffs  report  predicting  the 
Shah  of  Iran  would  fall.  (Korffs  pre- 
diction was  a  result  of  his  visit  with  the 
Shah  earlier  that  month.) 

A  lighter-hearted  communique 
from  Begin  is  this  telegram  to  Zamira 
Korff,  dated  June  15, 'l980:  "MAZAL- 
TOV  ON  BEC;OMlNG  A  BATMI IZ- 
VAH."  There  is  a  document  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  1945,  giv- 
ing permission  to  the  L'nion  of  Ortho- 
dox Rabbis  to  transfer  1937,000  to  a 
Swiss  bank  account,  with  the  stipulation 
that  "under  no  circumstances"  would  it 
be  used  to  provide  ransom  payments  to 
obtain  the  release  of  Jews.  Korff  claims 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Morgeiithau 
told  him,  off  the  recoid,  "Let  the  bu- 
reaucrats have  their  day,  and  you  do 
what's  best."  The  rabbis  found  ways  to 
buy  freedom  for  Jews  using  diamonds 
instead  of  currency,  Korff  recalls,  at  a 
rate  of  $26  per  person. 

Other  documents  show  plans  for  a 
proposed  "exodus  by  air"  of  displaced 
European  Jews  to  Palestine  in  the  years 
following  World  War  II.  Korff  spent 
several  weeks  in  a  French  prison, 
charged  with  plotting  an  air  drop  of 
leaflets  and  explosives  over  London.  He 
denied  the  bomfj  allegation  and  spent 
his  days  in  jail  on  a  himger  strike  for 
the  release  of  his  colleagues.  Letters 
from  the  late  196()s  describe  Korffs 
involvement,  along  with  the  Armenian 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Christian  holv  shrines  on  Mount 
Zion. 

Such  materials  in  the  Korff  Ar- 
chives, said  Brown  Librarian  Merrily 
Taylor  in  opening  the  dedication  cere- 
mony, "leflect  both  the  great  tragedies 
of  our  time  and  the  enduring  strength 
of  the  human  spirit.  " 

"If  you  violate  the  rights  of  one 
man,"  Korff  said  at  the  dedication's 
conclusion,  "you  have  violated  the 
rights  of  all  mankind,   fhis  is  what  I 
hope  the  archives  will  mean  to  you." 

AD. 

A  dynamic  duo  leads 
the  Debate  Union 
to  prominence 

When  Eric  Hubler  '86  decided  not  to 
compete  in  the  World  Debate  Tourna- 
ment last  February,  his  regular  partner, 
Tim  Moore  '86,  teamed  with  Martha 
Hirschfield  '87.  And  a  star  duo  was 
born. 

"I'm  responsible  for  the  promi- 


The  debate  team's  Tim  Moore 
(above)  and  Martha  Hirschfield. 


nence  of  the  Brown  Debate  Lhiion," 
Hubler  says,  laughing.  "I  said  that  at  a 
recent  tournament  in  Toronto,  and 
everyone  knew  exactly  who  I  was  talk- 
ing about — Tim  and  Martha." 

Moore  is  known  as  a  heckler  l)ar 
excellence  on  the  college  circuit  of  off- 
topic,  parliamcniarv  debate.  Though  a 
consistent  winnei  in  the  individual 
speech  categorv,  he  had  vet  to  win  a 
prize  in  the  pairs  division.  Hirschfield  is 
an  anahtic  thinker  whose  cogent  argu- 
mentation amazes  opponents  and  part- 
ners. 

When  "tall  and  funny  "  (Tim)  met 
"short  and  serious"  (Martha),  it  marked 
the  turning  point  for  the  Brown  Debate 
LInion.  At  the  (English-speaking) 
World   I Ournament  in  Montreal  last 


year,  Hirschfield  and  Moore  became 
the  first  Americans  ever  to  compete  in 
the  final  round,  placing  second  to  a  pair 
of  Irish  law  students.  Moore,  mean- 
while, won  the  impromptu  speech  con- 
test. 

The  successes  kept  coming:  In  the 
pairs  they  consistenti\  finished  first  and 
second  overall,  won  thirtv-eighl  out  of 
forty  roimds,  and  finalK.  won  fust 
place  at  the  national  tournament  of  the 
American  Parliamentary  Debate  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  parliamentary  debate,  two  teams 
of  two — the  "government"  and  the  "op- 
position"— argue  before  the  "speaker  of 
the  house"  (judge).  The  government 
interprets  a  general  resolution,  pre- 
pares its  strategy  in  the  allotted  ten 
minutes,  and  delivers  its  case — some- 
times serious,  often  silly.  The  opposi- 
tion refutes  that  position  by  citing  con- 
trary evidence,  and  suggests  a  counter- 
thesis.  Speakers  alternate  throughout 
the  forty-minute  competition,  and 
heckling  by  the  audience  is  encouraged. 
The  judge  awards  points  on  both  style 
and  content. 

Given  a  resolution  such  as  "Dia- 
monds are  a  girl's  best  friend,"  a  team 
designated  as  the  government  may 
make  the  connection  between  dia- 
monds and  South  Africa,  and  argue 
against  divestment  in  order  to  ensure 
American  access  to  the  precious  gem. 
Or,  Hirschfield  suggests,  thev  could 
argue  against  the  androgynous  fad  of 
diamond-stud  earrings  for  men.  Reso- 
lutions range  from  popular  song  lyrics, 
such  as  Janis  Joplin's  "freedom's  just 
another  word  for  nothing  left  to  lose," 
to  Biblical  quotations. 

During  the  first  two  preliminary 
roinids,  teams  must  debate  the  same 
resolution  luice,  as  both  government 
and  opposition.  At  last  year's  Worlds, 
Hirschfield  and  Moore  used  the  reso- 
liuion,  "This  house  would  abolish  alli- 
ances," to  argue  for  and  against  divest- 
ment.  Thev  won  both  rounds. 

"You  don't  have  to  believe  in  every 
case  you  argue,"  Moore  explains,  "so 
long  as  vou  present  vour  arguments 
clearly  and  with  conviction.  It  just  takes 
analyzing  the  issue.  What  attracts  me  to 
debate  is  .seeing  liow  you  can  take  any 
position  on  any  subject  and  l)e  persua- 
sive." 

Moore,  who  says  he  developed  his 
style  by  watching  the  "quintessentially 
fimny"  guests  on  "The  David  Letter- 
man  Show,"  prefers  humorous  cases. 
Hirschfield  likes  arguing  civil-rights 
cases,  "issues  of  egregious  wrongs  that 
should  be  righted  quickly."   I'tieir  intu- 
ition as  to  which  strategy  will  be  most 


effective  is  a  key  to  their  success. 

Both  partners  credit  the  other  for 
their  combined  success,  and  believe 
they've  enhanced  their  skills  through 
teamwork. 

"Martha's  had  a  calming  effect  on 
me,"  says  Moore.  "She's  properly  the 
soul  of  oin  debate  couplet.  Martha  has 
a  very  logical  and  organized  approach. 
My  speeches  are  an  organizational 
mess.  I  play  to  the  crowd.  I  like  to  bring 
things  home  by  focusing  in  on  specific 
experiences,  and  throwing  in  a  joke  or 
making  an  exaggeration." 

Says  Hirschfield:  "Tim  has  helped 
me  gain  quick  access  to  my  sense  of 
humor.  And  1  know  that  sometimes  he 
has  trouble  formulating  ideas  quickly 
when  he's  leader  of  the  opposition,  so  I 
jot  ideas  down  for  him.  When  I'm 
leading  the  government's  side,  he  helps 
me  work  on  the  link  from  the  resolu- 
tion to  our  case." 

Both  Hirschfield  and  Moore  want 
the  twenty-five-member  Brown  team  to 
rival  its  highly  competitive  counterparts 
from  Yale  and  Princeton.  During  last 
year's  winning  streak,  then-piesident 
Moore  began  coaching  inembers  on 
case  development  and  presentation. 
Weekly  meetings  are  no  longer  the 
laugh-fests  Hubler  attended  as  a  fresh- 
man and  sophomore,  when  the  team 
averaged  one  prize  a  year. 

Hirschfield,  the  ciurent  president, 
has  continued  the  coaching.  And 
members — despite  being  more  accus- 
tomed to  on-topic,  research-oriented 
high  school  debate — are  registering 
impressive  performances.  In  Novem- 
ber, Jeff  Graham  '88  placed  tenth  in 
the  individual  competition  at  V'assar.  At 
Columbia,  a  freshman  team  argued 
several  close  rounds  against  some  of  the 
best  orators  on  the  circuit. 

"Off-topic  debate  is  all  a  matter  of 
persuasion  and  presentation,"  Hirsch- 
field savs.  "\'ou'ie  dealing  with  a  judge 
who  is  a  student.  You  might  have  better 
arguments  than  your  opponent,  but  if 
you're  scratching  or  looking  down,  you 
won't  be  effective.  We  teach  our  mem- 
bers how  to  use  their  hands,  eyes,  and 
voices;  how  to  move — maybe  step  away 
from  the  podium,  stop,  either  raise  or 
lower  the  voice,  and  then  really  deliver 
the  argument  so  that  the  judges  are 
paying  attention.  " 

Hirschfield  and  Moore  placed  sec- 
ond at  Columbia  and  expect  to  be 
strong  contenders  for  the  World  title  in 
January.  After  that,  thev  will  tour  the 
South  to  recruit  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  the  thirty-school  debate 
league.  Last  spring,  the  duo  competed 
every  weekend  for  two  months  straight. 


Now  they  are  saving  their  stamina  for 
the  major  tournaments — and  for  aca- 
demic work. 

"I'm  trying  to  resurrect  my  thesis 
from  the  dustbins  of  history,"  says 
Moore,  a  double  concentrator  in  law 
and  society  and  political  science.  Like 
his  partner,  he  wants  to  be — what 
else? — a  lawyer.  C.H. 


People 


Two  men  long  associated  with  the 
Brown  Alumni  AtoiUhh  died  in  early  De- 
cember. Garrett  D.  Byrnes  '26,  a 
member  of  the  magazine's  Board  of 
Editors  from  1947  to  1977 — and  chair- 
man the  last  ten  years  of  that  period — 
died  on  December  9.  John  F.  "Jay" 
Barry  '50.  a  former  associate  editor  of 
the  BAM  who  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  from  1954  to  1982,  died  on  De- 
cember 13  of  cancer.  He  had  recently 
completed  the  new  pictorial  history  of 
Brown,  A  Tale  of  Two  Centimes.  C^om- 
plete  obituaries  will  be  carried  in  the 
Februarv  issue. 

An  Upper  Midwest  Scholarship 
Fund  lias  l)eeii  estal)lislied  at  Brown  by 
W.  Duncan  MacMillan  '53,  director  of 
Cargill  Inc.,  and  president  of  Way- 
crosse  Inc.  of  Minneapolis. 

The  trust  will  provide  scholarships 
to  students  from  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Ihe  MacMillan  Scholars  will  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  academic  credentials  and 
extra-curricular  accomplishments. 
According  to  the  trust  agreement,  they 
also  must  display  high  moral  character 
and  leadership  ability,  and  they  should 
be  self-reliant  and  self-confident.  Mac- 
Millan, who  is  a  Brown  trustee  emeri- 
tus, specifies  that  preference  should  he 
given  to  students  who  ha\e  grown  up 
outside  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of 
these  upper  Midwest  states,  particularly 
to  students  who  might  not  otherwise 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  Brown. 

"Duncan  MacMillan  has  provided  a 
dramatic  and  innovative  means  to  sup- 
port qualified  students  from  the  Mid- 
west who  seek  a  Brown  education,  and 
we  are  delighted  that  the  fund  will 
begin  to  show  results  tf.is  coming  year," 
President  Swearer  said. 
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Football:  A  winning 
season — and  so  close 
to  an  Ivy  title 

There  is  iioliiint^  Ixnter  to  ease  tlie 
transition  into  loid  winter  months  tlian 
heartwarming  memories  of  a  Ime  foot- 
ball fall.  Alinnni  can  toss  another  log  on 
the  fne  thinking  about  the  first  winning 
football  season  at  Brown  in  five  years. 

The  overall  record  of  5-4-1  points 
to  a  solid  team  effort.  It  highlights  a 
determined  tlefcnse  that  shut  f)ut  four 
Ivy  League  opponents.  It  indicates  a 
dependable  offense  \ersatile  enough  to 
throw  in  a  dash  of  the  unexpected  and 
flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  the  loss  of 
two  signal-callers.  And  it  also  includes  a 
record-setting  performance  by  a  gutsy 
tailback  named  Jamie  Potkul  '86. 

In  just  nine  games  this  year,  Pot- 
kul. who  was  sidelined  with  a  knee  in- 
jury for  the  (iornell  game,  accom- 
plished more  than  an\  (jther  rinniing 
back  in  the  liistor\  of  Brown  football; 
He  became  Bioun's  fust  single-season. 
1,000-yard  rusher  and  the  first  2,000- 
yard  career  runner.  At  a  generous 
5T0",  170  poinids,  Potkul  dodged, 
darted,  whirled,  and  twisted  his  way  for 
1,015  yards  this  season  and  capped  his 
three-year  varsity  career  at  2, 1 59  yards. 
He  was  named  the  Ivy  League  Player 
of  the  Week  on  three  occasions  and 
was  a  unanimous  first-team  All-Ivy  se- 
lection among  the  league  coaches. 

A  modest  Potkul,  however,  is  quick 
to  spread  the  credit.  "It  feels  great."  he 
said,  after  setting  the  career  rushing 
mark  against  Dartmouth,  "but  the  of- 
fensive line  did  a  heck  of  a  job.  1  like  it 
when  I  have  to  work  for  my  yard.ige. 
When  the  line  opens  uj)  holes  like  that 
it's  too  easy." 

Potkul  also  lauded  the  efforts  of 
fuUbatk  and  tri-(aptain  Brian  Heffer- 
nan  '8(i.  who  look  out  man\  a  lineback- 
er to  make  a  path  for  Potkul. 

Opposition  coaches  recognized  the 
efforts  of  that  offensive  line  as  guard 
Rich  Collett  '87  eained  first-team  rec- 
ognition, and  Brian  l)al\  '8(i  landed 


Jamie  Potkul  scores  against  Holy  Cross. 

second-team  honors  on  the  All-Iw 
squad.  Dining  the  com se  of  the  \ear. 
these  big  men  up  front  steadily  re- 
mo\'ed  all  pre-season  doubts  and 
helped  Brown  to  the  top  of  the  league 
in  both  rushing  and  total  offense.  An- 
other first-team  selection  who  threw  his 
share  of  blocks  was  tight  end  Greg  Roth 
'86.  A  key  target.  Roth  also  hauled  in 
17  passes  for  2;?:?  yards. 

The  man  throwing  most  of  those 
passes  was  Ste\e  Kettelberger  '8(i.  .An 
honorable-mention  .All-Ivy  pick,  Ket- 
telberger didn't  even  see  action  in  the 
last  two  games  because  he  took  a  shot  to 
the  knees  on  a  TD  pass  to  Roth  in  the 
first  half  at  Richmond.  He  was  through 
for  the  season,  and  Brown's  13-0  half- 
time  lead  turned  into  a  29- LS  rout  b\ 
the  nalionalK  ranked  .Spiders. 

.Sin  prismgK  ,  one  of  Ketlelberger's 
favorite  receivers,  jiuiior  Keiron  Bigb\ 
(19  catches  for  145  yards),  replaced  him 
at  the  controls  the  following  week  in 
Hano\er.  Bigby,  a  high-school  quarter- 
Ijack.  started  his  Brown  varsity  football 
career  a  \ear  ago  at  safet\ .  .After  a  \ear 
highlighted  by  two  interceptions  run 
back  for  TD's  against  Yale,  Bigby 
mo\ed  to  the  offense  this  season  as  a 
wideout.  (loach  |ohn  Rosenberg  deiid- 
ed  to  put  Bigby's  athletii  talents  to  work 
at  quarterback  aftei'  Kettelberger  was 
injured,  and  the  makeshift  substitution 
worked  admirably — imlil  Bigby  was 
sidelined  with  a  concussion  and  shoul- 
der injin  \  in  the  22-0  victory  over  the 
Big  (Ireen.  Nonetheless.  Bigb\  also 


earned  honorable-mention  All-Ivy 
honois — as  a  wide  receiver. 

Brown's  \etcran  defensive  front 
line,  spearheaded  by  tri-captain   Led 
Moskala  '86,  led  the  Bruins  to  the  top 
of  the  Ivies  in  rushing,  total,  and  scor- 
ing defense.  Moskala  earned  first-team 
.All-Iw  honors  as  did  nose  guard   Lom 
Catena  '86,  who  ambushed  iwo  quar- 
terbacks for  safeties  this  season.  Catena, 
a  Rhodes  Scholar  candidate,  also  recover- 
ered  four  fumbles.  Senior  Chris  Good, 
at  right  tackle,  completed  an  awesome 
trio  that  allowed  just  595  yards  rushing 
in  seven  I\y  games. 

Linebacker  Pat  McCormack  '86 
also  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  defensive 
statistic.  Brown's  other  tri-captain. 
McCormack  made  57  tac  kles  this  season 
and  g.iined  second-team  I\y  status.  Lhe 
good  news  for  next  yeai'  is  that  the  en- 
tire defensive  backfield  returns.  )uniors 
Mark  Kachmer  and  Tom  Dugan  led  an 
otherwise  sophomore  secondary  com- 
posed of  Sean  McCaleb,  Tyler  Wol- 
fram, and  Walt  Cataldo.  Cataldo 
finished  second  on  the  team  in  tackles 
this  year  with  60,  made  two  intercep- 
tions, broke  up  seven  other  passes, 
caused  a  fumble,  recovered  a  fumble, 
and  even  recorded  a  quarterback  sack. 
He  earned  honorable-mention  All-Ivy 
honors. 

The  future  also  looks  good  in  the 
kicking  department.  Senior  Chris  In- 
gersle\  left  his  mark  on  the  record  book 
by  booting  the  most  field  goals  in  a 
game  (5).  in  a  season  (i;5).  and  career 
(31).  but  he  came  up  three  ]joints  shy  of 
setting  the  career  scoring  mark.  (|ose 
Violanle  '76  still  retains  that  distinc- 
tion.) Ingerslev,  a  single-season  athlete 
who  often  found  himself  racing  be- 
tween the  soccer  and  football  fields, 
earned  honorable  mention  All-Iv\ 
honors.  Ingerslev's  backup  was  Alex 
Kos  '88.  who  was  a  perfect  se\en  for 
seven  in  extia  jjoints  and  connected  lor 
fixe  of   12  field  goals.  Kos  <ilso  handled 
the  team  punting  duties,  averaging  .'18. 1 
\ards  per  boot  to  earn  second-team 
laurels  in  that  position. 

Despite  the  winning  season  and  the 
record  setting,  1985  had  its  share  of 
bittersweet  moments.  A  field  goal 
against  Penn.  a  two-point  conversion 
against  ^'ale.  and  a  few  more  inches  on 
the  left  post  against  Harvard  would 
ha\e  made  the  Bears  the  I\  \  titlist 
rather  than  a  fourth-place  fuiisher.  A 
field  goal  against  Holy  Cross  and  a 
healthy  quarterback  against  Richmond 
could  even  have  changed  the  outcome 
of  the  non-league  contests.  Neverthe- 
less, the  win  over  nationally-ranked 
Rhode  Island  and  the  tour  shutouts 


made  ibr  a  satisfying  season. 

Joim  Rosenberg's  personal  teclings 
were  mixed  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
second  year  at  the  helm.  Admittedly,  he 
was  pleased  with  the  winning  season 
and  the  fact  it  broke  a  string  of  losing 
ones.  He  was  proud  oi  how  well  the 
team  plaved  most  ol  the  time,  and  he 
was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  piiysi- 
cally  competitive  nature  of  the  squad. 
"On  tiie  other  hand, "  lie  mused,  "fine 
statistical  accomplislnnents  don't  neces- 
sarily include  the  one  that  counts — wins 
— and,  for  the  sake  of  the  seniors  who 
are  so  outstanding  a  giotip.  1  would 
have  liked  to  ha\e  seen  moie  of  those." 

But  Rosenberg  concluded,  "We 
le<ii  ned  hou  to  pla\  good  football,  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  that.  What  re- 
mains for  us  is  to  acc|uiie  the  abilit\  lo 
liandk'  paiticular  g<une  situ.ilions." 


Fall  Roundup 


Men's  soccer  had  its  shaie  of  iijjs  and 
downs  this  fall  as  the  Bruins  tniished 
the  year  with  a  4-(i-4  record.  In  the  l\\ 
League,  Bioun  finished  1-5-1,  but  only 
one  of  the  games  uds  decided  b\  more 
than  a  goal. 

The  highlight  of  the  season  had  to 
be  the  major  upset  victory  over  the 
University  of  Connecticut.  Brown  de- 
feated the  nationally-ranked  Huskies, 
4-3.  in  overtime,  the  Bi  iiins'  first  win 
oxer  UConn  since  1978.   Three  days 
later.  Brown  defeated  L'RI,  3-2,  but  the 
winning  streak  stoppeil  there.  Dart- 
mouili  h.mded  the  Bruins  a  3-1  loss, 
lUid  Cioluinbia  defeated  Brown,  3-2. 

The  season  finale  against  the  Ivv 
champion  Lions  represents  the  entire 
season  in  many  ways.  Brown  oulshot 
the  Lions  18-12  in  the  loss  .md  had  six 
shots  hit  the  side  post  oi  ciossbar. 

.Senioi  )()hn  Cat  roll  led  the  team 
with  1  1  |)(iints  this  season  on  li\e  goals 
and  one  assist.  He  linished  his  Brown 
career  with  17  goals  and  nine  assists  for 
43  points,  good  enough  to  place  him  in 
a  tie  for  fifth  place  on  Brown's  all-time 
scoring  list. 

I\\  titles  are  liecoming  old  hat  for 
the  women's  soccer  team.  Coach  Phil 
Pincince's  hooters  won  their  fifth  title  in 
six  years,  defeating  Harvard  1-0  in  the 
regular  season  finale  to  linisli  unde- 
feated in  the  league. 

The  lone  goal  came  as  so  many  of 
lirown's  scores  did  in  1985 — off  a  cor- 
ner kick.  Senior  co-captain  Amy  Robin- 
son crossed  the  ball  in  from  of  the  goal 
midway  through  the  second  half,  and 
treshman  Theresa  Hirshauei  headed 
the  ball  into  the  net  ft)r  the  only  goal  of 
the  game. 


Kourleen  teams  were  selected  to 
play  in  the  NCAA  Tournament  and  the 
Bruins  played  host  to  Boston  College  in 
an  opening-round  game.  Brown 
jumped  to  a  1-0  lead  in  that  game  off  a 
goal  by   Kllcn  Bopp  '87.  Brown's  takiil- 
ed  rookie  and  leading  scorer,  Hirsh- 
auer,  drilled  an  eighteen-foot  shot 
into  the  far  corner  of  the  goal  to  give 
the  Bruins  a  2-1  lead  at  the  half.  BC 
refused  to  allow  the  Bruins  to  scoie 
again,  however,  and  the  Eagles  came 
back  to  lie  the  score  and  send  the  game 
into  overtime.  The  first  15-minute 
period  remained  scoreless,  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  game  might  go  into  a 
shootout,  but  with  3:19  to  pla\ ,  BC 
booted  in  a  loose  ball  to  take  home  a  3-2 
victory. 

Hirschauer  paced  the  team  with  13 
goals  this  year,  followed  by  Robinson 
with  five  goals  and  six  assists.  Goalie 
Kathy  Kostic  '87  notched  six  shutouts, 
pushing  her  career  mark  to  20. 

Chalk  up  another  Eastern  title  for 
head  co.ich  Ed  Reed  and  the  water  polo 
team.  After  making  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  East,  the  Bruin  aquamen  headed 
West  to  participate  in  their  fifth 
consecutive  NCAA  tournament.  At  the 
nationals,  the  Biiiins  bettered  their 
seventh-place  seeding  and  finished  in 
sixth  place  lor  the  third  straight  seat . 


Once  again  the  top  five  spots  were  all 
held  by  California  teams. 

"We're  still  the  best  outside  of  Cal- 
ifornia,"  a  satisfied  Reed  said.  "We've 
held  the  leins  on  that  ft)r  the  past  four 
years." 

Blown  lost  its  opening  round  game 
at  the  NCAA's  to  Univeisity  of  Califor- 
nia-Irvine by  a  15-8  score.  1  he  Bruins 
then  toppled  Loyola  (Chicago),  1  1-10, 
to  advance  to  the  lound  deciding  fifth 
place.  Brown  jumped  out  to  a  3-1  lead 
over  California  State-Long  Beach,  the 
host  of  the  tourney,  but  the  I5ruins 
were  outscored  7-3  in  the  second  half. 
I^ong  Beach  won.  13-9.  Sophomore 
Nick  Matarangas,  of  San  jose,  (Califor- 
nia, was  an  honoiable  mention  pick  on 
the  .\ll-Tournament  team. 

Goalie  Lars  Enstrom  '86  and  hole- 
setter  Ken  Rivers  '87  led  the  Bruins  to 
their  third  straight — and  fourth  in  five 
years — Eastern  Championship  at 
Brown's  Smith  Swim  Cx'iiter.  Enstrom 
and  Ri\ers,  who  hail  from  Skillman, 
New  )ersey,  and  W.iliuit,  C.ilifornia, 
respectively,  sh.ned  the  Most  Valuable 
Player  Award  for  the  Eastern  tourney. 

Brown  opened  with  an  easy  1 8-6 
win  over  Washington  and  Lee  and  then 
battled  a  stubborn  lona  team  to  a  7-6 
victory.  Brown  then  faced  Bucknell, 

continued  on  page  46 
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Steeling  Brown  to  the  Year  2000 — 

'Brown's  Future  Academic  Directions':  The 
Provost  Charts  a  Course  For  Research,  Teaching 


For  the  past  year,  a  task  force  of 
twenty-five  faculty  members 
and  a  group  of  academic 
administrators  have  pondered 
the  vveightv  question.  "What  should 
Brown  be  teaching  and  researching  in 
the  vear  2000?"  The  result  of  their 
studies  and  reports  is  twofold:  A  set  of 
specific  staffing  plans  for  each  academic 
department,  issued  in  November  by 
Provost  Maurice  Glicksman;  and  a  final 
report  by  Glicksman  that  outlines  the 
University's  academic  goals  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century,  and  beyond. 
"This  has  been  the  most  far-reach- 
ing review  of  our  academic  programs  in 
the  Universitv's  recent  history."  said 
President  Howard  .Swearer  when 
Glicksman's  report  (see  box  for  sum- 
mary) was  released  to  the  University 
community.  The  report's  recommen- 
dations for  structural  changes  arise 
from  a  fortuitous  combination  of  hiring 
opportunities  and  academic  trends. 
"Given  the  age  profile  of  the  facultv. " 
Swearer  said,  "the  University  will  expe- 
rience an  increasing  nimiber  of  retire- 
ments over  the  next  fifteen  years. "  In 
the  past  year  alone,  Glicksman's  report 
notes,  the  faculty  lost  twenty  senior 
members  due  to  retirements,  resigna- 
tions, and  deaths.  In  addition,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  academic  "combina- 
tions" that  cross  traditional  disciplinary 
boundaries,  said  Swearer,  "requires  us 
to  think  broadly  about  the  future  shape 
of  the  curriculum  and  research  pro- 
grams." 

The  report  addresses  academic 
concerns  exclusiveh .  with  the  emphasis 
on  staffing  as  it  relates  to  changes  in 
support  for  individual  disciplines. 
(While  the  report  does  not  go  into 
Brown's  plans  for  physical  expansion, 
several  academic  areas  will  be  affected 
by  building  projects  slated  for  the  near 
future,  among  them  an  addition  to  the 
biomedical  complex  and  a  new  center 
for  computing  and  information  servi- 
ces.) 

Among  the  changes  Glicksman 
calls  for  in  his  report  are  the  establish- 
ment of  several  new  academic  areas,  the 
„„     strengthening  of  already  prominent 


disciplines,  cutbacks  in  areas  that  show 
little  potential  for  growth  and  excel- 
lence, and  a  melding  of  traditional  dis- 
ciplines through  formal  departmental 
structures  as  well  as  in  centers  and  spe- 
cial programs.  While  recommending 
that  Brown  maintain  its  student  body 
and  faculty  at  approximately  the  cur- 
rent size  (6,762  students  and  525  facul- 
ty this  year),  Glicksman  gives  high  pri- 
ority to  raising  the  level  of  faculty 
salaries,  which  rank  among  the  lowest 
in  the  Ivy  League.  Brown  lost  ten  fac- 
ulty to  competing  universities  this  year, 
Glicksman  notes,  and  all  were  "serious 
losses."  A  proposed  reduction  by  at- 
trition of  tenured  faculty,  to  two-thirds 
of  the  total  from  its  present  level  of 
three-quarters,  will  give  the  adminis- 
tration more  flexibility  as  it  shapes 
Brown's  academic  structure. 

Continued  amplification  of 
Brown's  international  study  programs 
and  cmriculum  also  is  high  on  Glicks- 
man's list.  "It  is  clear. "  he  writes,  "that 
what  happens  in  the  United  States  is 
very  strongly  dependent  on,  as  well  as 
influencing,  what  happens  in  many 
other  countries  ...  We  need  to  provide 
the  opportunity  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  our  students  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  history,  cultures,  and 
language  of  the  people  in  those  coun- 
tries." 

A  few  weeks  after  his  report  was 
released.  Provost  Glicksman  talked  with 
the  BAM  about  the  reasoning  behind 
his  recommendations  and  their  poten- 
tial impact  on  the  University. 


Building  strength 

In  the  1974  "Watson  Report"  (The  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Plans  and  Resources),  a 
strong  ca.se  was  made  for  Brown's  aspiring 
to  be  the  small  nniversit\\  combining  excel- 
lence in  research  with  excellence  in  teaching. 
How  true  to  that  goal  has  Brown  remained 
in  the  intervening  ten  years? 

Very  much  so.  It's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we've  had  success.  My  report  con- 
tinues to  focus  on  areas  where  we  can 
have  real  impact  in  terms  of  research 


and  scholarly  development.  Brown's 
ongoing  support  for  centers  and  pro- 
grams has  helped  keep  the  University 
at  the  edge  in  disciplines,  and  it  also  has 
provided  an  exciting  teaching  environ- 
ment for  students. 

The  Watson  Report  recommended  that 
Brown  attempt  to  build  ivhat  it  termed 
"towers  of  excellence"  in  selected  academic 
fields.  Has  Brown  achieved  that  goal? 

Those  exact  words  have  not  been 
very  popular  in  the  University,  but  I 
would  say  that  we  have  a  nimiber  of 
programs  that  have  received  better  vis- 
ibility and  higher  quality  in  the  aca- 
demic commimity.  For  example,  com- 
puter science  is  now  very  strong,  but  in 
1975  it  wasn't  even  a  department.  We 
have  made  good  appointments  in  de- 
partments such  as  comparative  litera- 
ture and  mathematics.  Classics  was 
strong  in  the  1970s  and  has  maintained 
its  strength.  Geology  was  growing  and 
building  up  at  that  time;  we've  put  new 
facilities  in  their  hands  and  recruited 
outstanding  faculty,  so  it's  now  one  of 
our  very  strong  sciences.  We're  moving 
to  make  changes  in  applied  mathemat- 
ics to  retain  the  renown  of  that  depart- 
ment as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country 
and  the  world.  We're  bringing  in  peo- 
ple in  English.  We  have  a  major  task 
before  us  in  history — to  replace  a  lot  of 
retirements  coming  up  with  quality 
appointments.  Political  science  is  an 
area  that  was  closing  down  its  graduate 
program.  We  have  plans  to  rebuild 
that,  and  we've  made  a  number  of  ap- 
pointments to  that  end. 

We're  working  towards  maintain- 
ing our  status  as  one  of  the  primary 
competitors  for  [the  designation  of] 
"the  best  small  university  in  the  coun- 
try." That  means  being  willing  to  inno- 
vate with  new  approaches  and  new 
ideas,  and  it  means  continuing  to  sup- 
port areas  that  are  strong. 

How  have  the  faculty  reacted  to  your  report, 
and  to  the  staffing  plans? 

The  response  from  many  depart- 
ments has  been  fairly  problematic. 
Some  which  are  slated  for  an  increase 
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Looking  west  above  Wriston  Quadrangle  (foreground)  at  the  Brown  campus,  downtown  Providence,  and  the  State  House. 


feel  that  the  increase  is  not  enough. 
Those  which  are  slated  for  decreases 
are  concerned  aboiil  the  impact  on 
their  programs. 

Huw  much  iHJlucnce  should  \tudcnl  demand 
luive  on  formulating  Brown's  juture  aca- 
demic directum  ? 

We  did  not  involve  students  in  our 
academic  planning  because  we  felt  that 
was  a  faculty  responsibilitv.  1  he  ship 


that  is  the  University  is  traditionally 
steered  by  the  faculty.  We  obviously  lis- 
ten to  students  in  terms  of  what  the\'re 
interested  in  studving. 

Regarding  the  scaling-down  o]  support  j or 
certain  academic  areas:  It  seeiiis  to  me  that 
in  business,  that  kind  oj  pruning  occurs 
naturally  in  response  to  market  conditions. 
Wht  is  it  more  of  an  upheaval  xrheii  it  hap- 
pens at  a  university? 

I  think  facult\  get  used  to  the 


configuration  of  a  department.  Most  of 
the  changes  relate  to  non-replacement 
of  retiring  facultv.  But  faculty  are  used 
to  the  existing  conhguration,  and  they 
lot)k  forward  to  a  future  with  the  same 
direction.  It's  difficult  for  them  to  con- 
template change,  panicularlv  in  terms 
of  the  people  who  will  be  in  a  depart- 
ment. 

You  suggest  thai  Brown  should  emphasize 
academic  areas  that  are  the  most  promising. 
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What  do  you  mean  hy  "promising"? 

I  mean  that  they  are  promising  lor 
development.  Cognitive  science  is  one 
such  area.  It  is  pronnsing  in  two  ways: 
the  way  the  discipline  is  developing, 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  a  nucleus 
here  of  very  good  people  on  which  we 
can  build.  It  is  promising  in  terms  of 
Browns  being  able  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  scholarship  or  research. 

At  least  one  faculty  member  has  criticized  the 
adviinistralion  jor  neglecting  to  support 
scholarship  in  more  established  disciplines, 
and  for  jumping  on  a  popular  bandwagon 
when  funding  becomes  available.  One  ex- 
ample that  has  been  mentioned  is  the  Pro- 
gram in  World  Hunger.  How  do  you  re- 
spond to  such  criticism? 

Nonsense.  It's  not  based  in  fact. 

You've  expressed  concern  about  Brown's 
faculty  salaries.  What  does  a  full  professor  at 
Brown  make,  and  hoiu  does  it  compare  with 
the  competition? 

Last  year  the  average  salary  for  a 
full  professor  was  $47,500.  This  year 
it's  about  $49,800.  Last  year,  Princeton 
paid  an  average  of  $.55,200;  Pennsylva- 
nia, $52,500;  Cornell,  $49,300;  and 
Dartmouth — which  has  not  nearly  our 
strength  in  graduate  education 
—$48,600. 

You  intend  to  raise  Brown's  averages  by 
awarding  merit  raises  to  outstanding  faculty. 
Who  unll  be  the  arbiter  of  which  professors 
get  raises? 

It  will  be  done  the  same  way  we  do 
it  now:  by  my  staff  working  with  the 
department  heads. 


Beyond  Ameiica 

Some  300  Brown  students  study  abroad  each 
year.  Obviously  there  is  a  point  to  that  be- 
yond mastering  a  language.  What  do  you  see 
as  the  goal  oj  undergraduate  study  in  a  for- 
eign countn? 

The  real  goal  is  to  give  our  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  learn  by  living 
in  a  culture — to  learn  more  about  a 
culture  than  you  can  by  studying  books 
or  by  discussing  it  with  faculty. 

Will  Brown  be  funneling  more  .'students  into 
its  own  exchange  programs,  or  will  there 
continue  to  be  a  diversity  of  options? 

We're  pushing  to  add  more  of  our 
own  exchange  programs.  Those  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  students  who  have 
good  facility  in  a  language  so  that  they 
can  participate  in  high-quality  instruc- 
tion at  good  schools — instruction  that  is 
24     given  in  a  nation's  mother  tongue. 


How  will  the  creation  of  a  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Modern  Languages  affect  individ- 
ual language  departments? 

The  intention  is  that  the  teaching 
of  language  will  still  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  department.  The  idea  of  the 
center  is  to  promote  cooperation  and 
collaboration  among  the  teachers,  to 
develop  their  skills  and  programs.  We 
are  looking  for  means  of  improving  the 
way  we  do  our  teaching.  In  addition, 
the  center  would  house  languages 
which  currently  have  no  home,  such  as 
Hindi  and  Arabic. 

In  your  report  you  suggest  that  Brown 
should  broaden  the  joe  us  of  its  language  and 
literature  def>artments  to  encompass  interre- 
lated aspects  of  cultures.  Cinild  you  tell  me 
more  specifically  what  you  mean  by  that? 
I  mean  the  following:  We  have 
separate  departments  now  that  focus 
on  language  instruction  and  on  study- 
ing literature.  We  also  have  historians, 
political  scientists,  sociologists,  anthro- 
pologists, and  other  facultv  who  may 
work  with  those  cultines.   There  are 
certainly  no  formal  ct)ntacts;  there  is  a 
mixed  variety  of  informal  contacts.  And 
yet  literature  is  hard  to  understand 
without  knowledge  of  a  country's  his- 
tory and  culture.  Conversely,  reading  a 
cotmtry's  literature  is  very  important  in 
understanding  its  history.  There  ought 
to  be  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
faculty  involved  in  tratlitional  disci- 
plines who  may  be  working  on  a  specific 
culture,  so  that  they  have  a  way  of 
coming  together.  The  creation  of  a 
Department  of  East  Asian  Studies,  for 
example,  would  promote  this  kind  of 
interaction.  The  centers  we've  devel- 
oped on  campus  have  started  doing 
this,  but  I'm  talking  abotil  the  depart- 
ments themselves  playing  that  role. 

Would  that  be  mandated  or  just  encouraged? 

Encouraged.  V'ou  can't  mandate 
thai  people  have  an  interest  together. 
You  suggest  it;  you  promote  it. 

You  mentioned  the  neiv  Defmrtinent  of  East 
Asian  Studies.  In  the  1970s  we  had  an 
Asian  hisloiy  department  here,  but  it  ivas 
phased  out  in  1976  and  the  remaining  two 
faculty  members  icere  put  into  the  histoiy 
department.  We  now  have  a  heightened  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  non-Western  nations. 
Does  that  mean  Brown  made  a  mistake  when 
it  eliminated  the  Asian  history  department  in 
1976? 

No.  The  new  department  is  not  in 
Asian  history;  it's  in  East  Asian  studies. 
My  imderstanding  is  that  the  Asian 
history  faculty  were  hrsl  brought  into 
political  science.  The  department  of 


Asian  history  was  created  a  few  years 
later  at  a  time  when  the  history  depart- 
ment was  almost  entirely  focused  on 
American  and  Western  European  his- 
tory. The  history  department  is  now 
very  much  open  to  colleagues  in  non- 
Western  areas;  it's  a  very  forward- 
looking  department.   Those  scholars 
have  been  welcomed  and  new  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  in  Asian  history. 
We  anticipate  making  more  appoint- 
ments outside  of  Western  European 
and  American  history. 

A  particular  area  of  strength  within  the  his- 
toiy department  has  been  American  histoiy. 
Do  you  anticipate  any  changes  in  that? 
No.  We  want  to  make  sure  that 
continues.  They're  not  as  heavily 
[atfected]  by  retirements  right  now,  but 
they  will  be  in  the  next  decade.  Our 
intention  is  to  maintain  that  strength. 


Arts  and  letters 

In  talking  about  graduate  programs  in  lit- 
erature, you  mention  the  key  role  of  compar- 
ative study.  How  might  graduate  programs 
take  on  that  emphasis? 

I  think  the  departments  have  been 
doing  that — it  isn't  something  that  has 
to  be  imposed  upon  them.  They  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  a  comparative 
approach.  They  also  recognize,  as  do 
scholars  in  comparative  literature,  that 
positions  for  literature  specialists  are 
usually  housed  in  national  literature 
departments.  So  even  comparativists 
are  required  to  have  national  literature 
strengths. 

So  it  won't  mean  an  eroding  of  any  of  the 
traditional  literature  departments? 

No.  The  idea  is  that  the  programs 
should  be  strengthened.  We're  also 
trying  to  build  them  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  better  support  for 
graduate  students — more  fellowships 
— to  increase  the  strengths  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  areas  of  creative  writing  and  the  arts, 
you  mention  that  Brown  has  brought  to 
campus  a  number  of  distinguished  artists 
and  performers  as  visiting  faculty. 

Yes.  The  art  department,  for  ex- 
ample, has  brought  in  Frank  Stella  and 
Robert  Motherwell.  The  English  de- 
partment has  brought  in  Susan  Sontag 
and  Hortense  Calisher.  Those  are  just  a 
few  examples.  I'd  like  to  see  some  solid 
conlinuing  support  from  the  Universi- 
ty. The  idea  is  to  seek  endowment  sup- 
port so  that  we  could  build  these  visit- 
continitfd  i>n  page  26 


In  the  Provost's  plan  for  Brown's  academic  future, 
some  departments  are  strengthened,  others  are  pruned 


Provost  Maurice  Glicksman's  report 
on  academic  directions  proposes  the 
following  general  goals: 

D  To  maintain  the  flexibility  of 
the  current  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum. 

□  To  provide  faculty  resources 
that  will  make  the  curriculum  more 
appropriate  for  the  future. 

n  To  strengthen  graduate  pro- 
grains  in  selected  areas. 

D  To  emphasize  areas  that  are 
the  most  promising  in  new  and  con- 
tinuing scholarship,  and  reduce 
Brown's  commitment  in  other  areas. 

□  To  use  resources — new  and 
reallocated — to  attract  and  hold  the 
best  faculty.  This  requires  improve- 
ment in  faculty  compensation  and 
the  quality  of  ofhce  and  laboratory 
space  and  support  services. 

The  provost  outlines  several 
areas  of  particular  interest,  with 
recommendations  lor  giowth: 

Brown's  international  charac- 
ter. Brown  will  continue  to  hire  fac- 
ulty in  non-Western  areas  as  a  result 
of  such  initiatives  as  the  new  Insti- 
tute for  International  Studies.  In- 
creased support  for  foreign  lan- 
guage study  will  be  focused  in  a  new 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Modern 
Language.  To  counteract  depart- 
mental isolation,  there  will  be 
cross-disciplinary  innovations  such 
as  a  new  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies,  and  a  broadening  of  schol- 
arly focus  in  the  language  and  liter- 
ature departments. 

Humanities  and  arts.  The  re- 
port proposes  the  creation  of  a 
Council  for  Graduate  Study  in  the 
Foreign  and  Comparative  Litera- 
tures, to  take  advantage  of  Brown's 
strengths  and  the  "key  role"  that 
critical  theory  and  comparative 
study  play  in  foreign-literature  pro- 
grams. Visiting-artists  programs  ini- 
tiated by  departments  will  be  made 
permanent  components  of  Brown's 
arts  piograms  through  the  raising  of 
endowment  fimds. 

Language,  cognition,  and  neu- 


Maurice  Glicksman:  The  faculty  must  not  only  accept,  but  welcome,  change. 


rosciences.  To  support  "one  of  the 
most  promising  research  areas"  at 
Brown,  there  will  be  a  new  depart- 
ment of  cognitive  and  linguistic  sci- 
ences to  study  the  reception  and 
processing  of  information  bv  the 
brain.  Linguistics  facultv  will  form 
the  core  of  the  new  department.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  a  Council  for 
Graduate  Study  in  the  Neural  and 
Cognitive  Sciences,  jointly  sponsored 
by  a  number  of  existing  departments 
and  centers. 

Computing.  Glicksman  believes 
that  widespread  use  of  computing 
tools  by  faculty  and  students  will 
become  "connnonplace  and  hence 
no  longer  an  'initiative'  in  the 
1990s."  Brown  is  on  .solid  footing 
with  its  Network  of  Scholar's  Work- 
stations project  and  its  Institute  lor 
Research  in  Information  and  Schol- 
arship. Resources  will  be  allocated  to 
the  Department  of  C^omputer  Sci- 
ence to  allow  it  to  "grow  modestly  in 
size"  over  the  next  decade. 

Physical  and  mathematical  sci- 
ences. C.hemistry  and  physics  will 
trim  and  reallocate  positions  to  lake 


advantage  of  cmrent  strengths  and 
develop  new  ones.  To  vitalize  an 
area  of  considerable  interest  in  the 
engineering  division,  Brown  will 
reestablish  a  Center  for  Biomedical 
Engineering,  jointly  sponsoied  by 
the  Divisions  of  Engineering  and  of 
Bioiogv  and  Medicine. 

Biology  and  medicine.  The 
Progiam  in  Liberal  Medical  Educa- 
tion will  receive  resources  to  ensure 
its  success.  The  biology  facultv  will 
be  strengthened  in  areas  of  promise, 
such  as  neurobiology,  biochemistry, 
and  developmental  biology. 

Staffing  plan  pool.  As  positions 
are  freed  up  due  to  faculty  retire- 
ments, a  pool  of  positions  will  be 
established  equivalent  to  2-3  percent 
of  the  total  facult\  size.  Brown's 
Academic  C:ouncil  will  make  ap- 
pointments using  this  pool,  which 
will  take  advantage  of  "imusual 
opportunities" — to  respond  to  new 
scholarly  areas,  for  instance,  or  to 
hire  a  talented  minority  faculty 
member  in  a  field  that  currently  has 
no  open  positions. 
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ing  professorships  into  the  department 
budgets  permanently. 


Neiu  scientific  expertise 

You  have  hit^h  hopes  jar  the  cognitive  and 
neural  sciences  at  Broii'n. 

We  have  forty  or  fifty  facility,  in- 
cluding medical  faculty,  people  in  biol- 
ogy, psychology,  linguistics,  computer 
science,  engineering,  and  so  forth, 
working  in  the  neural  and  cognitive 
sciences.  The  idea  behind  the  new 
Council  for  Graduate  Study  in  the 
Neural  and  Cognitive  Sciences  is  to 
provide  a  Iramework  for  the  leadership 
and  dexelopment  of  those  piograms. 
What  I'm  interested  in  promoting  is  an 
investigation  of  the  role  played  both  by 
the  structure  and  by  the  biochemistry 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  the 
study  of  psychology  and  external  pro- 
cesses. I  think  the  potential  is  there  in 
the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  for 
advancing  oiu'  understanding  of  the 
way  the  brain  works,  the  way  people 
think. 

.4  member  of  the  psychology  department  ivho 
IS  involved  in  cognitive  research  observed 
recently  that  he  feels  closer,  academically,  to 
many  faculty  in  biology  and  computer  science 
than  he  does  to  people  right  down  the  hall 
from  him  in  the  psychology  building.  What 
does  a  comment  like  that  say  to  yini  about  the 
future  oj  some  academic  departments,  in 
terms  of  the  way  they've  traditionally  been 
structured? 

Scholars  in  the  field  of  psychology 
have  been  exploring  in  a  variety  of  new 
directions  in  recent  years.  The  psy- 
chology department  is  one  we  want  to 
strengthen  to  assure  its  continued  ex- 
cellence as  one  of  our  outstanding  de- 
partments. Cognitive  areas,  sensory 
areas,  behavioral  aieas,  and  .social  areas 
are  quite  different  interests,  all  in  psy- 
chology,  rhere  is  concern  in  the  psy- 
chology department  that  the  new  De- 
partment ol  C^ognitive  and  Linguistic 
Sciences  would  attract  away  some  peo- 
ple— in  the  graduate  program,  too.  I'm 
expecting  some  psychologists  will  want 
to  affiliate  with  the  new  department, 
but  they  aie  psychologists  rather  than 
cognitive  scientists  at  the  present  time. 

The  neural  scientists  will  be  related 
to  the  Department  of  Cognitive  and 
Linguistic  Sciences  through  the  center, 
but  there  will  be  separate  graduate 
programs — probably  one  in  neurobiol- 
ogy and  one  in  neural  science,  and  one 
if)  cognitive  science. 

You  say  you  expect  the  computer  science 


department  will  grozii  modestly  in  size  in  the 
next  decade.  What  do  you  mean  by  "mod- 
estly?" 

Not  100  percent. 

Isn't  there  a  demand  for  WO-percent 
growth? 

On  the  part  of  the  faculty,  yes.  I 
think  student  pressure  is  pretty  high, 
but  i(  seems  to  be  leveling  off.  We  want 
to  build  strength  in  the  things  we  are 
good  in  now:  theory,  algorithms,  arti- 
ficial intelligence,  structures.  That's  a 
hallmark  of  a  small  university:  You  pick 
areas  where  you  have  a  nucleus  of 
strong  people  and  develop  them,  rather 
than  trying  to  have  one  expert  in  every 
area. 

In  discussing  emerging  areas  of  study  m  the 
physical  sciences  and  engineering,  you  men- 
tioned astrophysics  and  cosmology,  and  their 
relationship  to  high-energy  physics  theoiy. 
How  much  IS  Brown  doing  now  in  those 
areas? 

Nothing. 

So  this  zvould  mean  bringing  in  new  people. 
Why  is  that  so  important? 

It's  the  cutting  edge  in  high-energy 
theory,  and  the  cutting  edge  in  physics. 
The  relationship  of  physics,  astrophy- 
sics, and  astronoiuN  is  where  there's  the 
greatest  excitement  in  physics,  and  it's 
not  an  area  where  we  have  strength 
right  now.  It  will  mean  bringing  in 
some  people  to  work  with  the  \er)  good 
people  we  do  have  in  high-energy 
theory.  Condensed-matter  physics, 
which  is  one  of  our  strongest  areas  in 
physics,  will  be  maintained. 

You  u'ould  like  to  improve  Brown's  achieve- 
ments in  biomedical  engineering.  What  has 
held  Brown  back  from  being  more  successful 
in  that  area? 

A  lack  of  resources  and  a  lack  of 
leadership.  [Vice-President  for  Biology 
and  Medicine]  Dr.  [Pierre]  Galletti 
would  be  a  natural  leader  for  that  pro- 
gram, but  he's  busy  leading  the  whole 
division.  Our  intent  is  to  increase  the 
niniibei  of  faculty  and  to  provide  a 
leadership  program.  We  used  to  have  a 
center  for  biomedical  engineering,  but 
we  closed  it  a  few  \cars  ago  because 
basically  it  was  a  paper  center — there 
was  no  leadership  or  interest.  A  new 
center  is  a  possibility,  although  there's 
controversy  over  whether  that  would 
do  the  job.  Right  now,  the  under- 
graduate concentration  in  biomedical 
engineering  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Division  of  Engineering.   Thev  have  not 
had  the  resources  to  maintain  it  as  a 
c)iiality  concentration,  although  it  is 


accredited.  There  is  growing  reseaich 
interest  in  the  Division  of  Biology  and 
Medicine.  I'd  like  to  see  those  two  ef- 
forts and  groups  brought  together  bet- 
ter. 


The  notion  of  change 

This  report  is  something  you'x'e  labored  over 
and  thought  a  lot  about.  Obviously  all  of  it  is 
important,  but  is  there  any  part  oj  it  that  is 
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l>iiiliciil(iil\  crucial  to  \ou>  I'isioti  of  xrhat 
Brawn  is  gaing  la  be? 

riie  most  ini|)()itant  part  is  to  (iiul 
the  iacuIlN  open  to  the  notion  ol 
change.  Changes  have  been  reasonably 
easy  to  make  if  they  involve  additions. 
When  change  involves  seeing  what 
you're  used  to  disappear  and  a  new 
thing  come  in,  it's  much  moie  chifuiilt. 
It's  a  question  ol  the  facultv  not  just 
accepting,  but  wekuming  change.  In 
some  areas  that's  the  case:  in  some 


areas  it  s  not. 

Do  they  have  atty  choice? 

They  can  choose  not  to  toliow  our 
recommendations,  but  they'll  lose  the 
positions  in  question.  If  we  recommend 
that  a  retirement  be  replaced  by  some- 
one in  a  new  area,  and  the  department 
chooses  not  to  do  that,  we'll  take  the 
position  back  into  the  pool  and  give  it 
to  a  discipline  that  needs  it  more. 

Right  now  the  departments  are 


pondering  the  report  and  the  stalHng 
plans.  Each  department  leccived  a 
memorandum  that  speaks  specifically  to 
its  situation.   They're  drawing  up  re- 
sponses and  coming  back  with  them,  as 
to  what  effect  this  will  have,  what  they'd 
like  to  see  done,  what  they  support, 
what  thev're  concerned  about.  After 
discussion,  there  will  be  a  decision 
made  as  to  the  fnial  staffuig  plan.  I 
expect  we'll  be  finished  bv  the  end  of 
the  academic  year.  |g 
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When  Broxrni  Played  in  the 
Rose  Bowl 


By  John  Hanlon 


Seventy  years  ago,  getting  there  was  tialf  the  fun 


i\en  the  New  Year's  Day 
preeminence  of  California's 


■       'W'Tournanient  of  Roses 
^^^.^^  — sumptuous  floats,  vast  tel- 
evision coverage  of  its  parade  and  foot- 
ball game,  the  size,  makeup,  and  sums 
in  the  millions  paid  the  competing 
teams — it  is  almost  whimsical  now  to 
remember  that  Brown  University's 
team  was  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
first  annual  Rose  Bowl  game,  on  |anii- 
ary  1,  1916. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  when 
the  invitation  came  than  Brown  officials 
and  players.  For  one  reason,  only  once 
had  a  football  game  been  a  part  of  the 
tournament  in  Pasadena,  back  in  1902, 
the  festival's  fourth  year.  In  that  game, 
Michigan  so  outclassed  Stanford  that 
the  committee  turned  to  other  forms  of 
amusement  the  following  year.   I  hese 
included  gymkhana  and  chariot  lacing, 
the  latter  in  four-horse  rigs  dri\en  by 
amateurs. 

In  the  1907  race,  the  chariot  dri\en 
by  the  tournament  president  went  this 
way  and  that  when  his  horses  bolted 
and  the  man  was  nearly  killed.   There- 
after, professional  drivers  were  bidught 
in  for  the  J0I3 — whether  from  Rome  or 
elsewheie  has  never  been  clear. 

The  pros  were  eventually  suspect- 
ed of  fixing  the  races.  Gate  receipts 
declined  and  the  sponsors  turned  again 
to  football  lor  19  Hi.   That  game 
launched  the  continuing  series  that  is 
the  setpiece  of  the  New  Year's  Dav  feast 
of  football. 

Another  surpiise  in  the  tapping  ol 
Brown  was  that  the  Bruins'  191")  season 
was  rather  in  the  Brown  mold.   The 
Bruins'  record  was  a  modest  5-3-1. 
Among  the  losses  was  one  to  Amherst; 
the  team  that  tied  them  was  Trinity. 

But  thev  also  defeated  \'ale,  3-0,  an 
accomplishment  that  then  carried  con- 
siderable impact  out  West.  Michigan. 
Syracuse,  and  Carlisle  were  among 
other  teams  considered,  but  Brown 
somehow  struck  the  selection  commit- 
tee as  "representative"  of  Eastern  foot- 
ball. This  cmious  definition  was 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  Brown's  star 
running  back  was  a  black  man,  155- 


pound  Fritz  Pollard    19,  a  highly  un- 
representative football  rarity  of  the 
times. 

Surprise  or  not,  the  invitation  came 
and  Brown  accepted  after  two  weeks' 
deliberation.  For  the  next  several  days, 
all  Brown  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  opponent  w(juld  be  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Onlv  when  the 
Rose  Bowl  group  acknowledged 
Brown's  acceptance  did  someone  note 
in  the  letter  that  the  opponent  would  be 
Washington  State  College. 

Traveling  by  train  to  the  West 
C:oast  simply  to  play  a  football  game 
was  hardlv  a  common  experience  for 
anvone  back  then.  For  the  Bruins,  it 
turned  out  that  getting  there  was  half 
the  lim,  long  before  the  phrase  became 
miiversal,  and  the  trip  actualh  was 
more  memorable  than  the  game  itself. 

Ihe  Bruins'  coach,  Edward  N. 
"Robljie "  Robinson,  put  on  his  game 
face  immediately  by  notifying  his  play- 
ers that  the  trip  was  to  be  "a  serious 
thing."  But  the  plavers  held  the  then- 
common  feeling  about  West  C^oast 
football.  WalU  Wade    17,  Brown's  right 
guard,  sounded  the  general  attitude  of 
his  teanmiates  when,  years  later,  he 
recalled:  "I  believe  we  had  one  of  the 
most  confident  teams  ever  to  plav  in 
Pasadena.  We  took  the  whole  jaunt  as  a 
lark,  because  West  Coast  football  was 
considered  to  be  far  inferior  to  our 
Eastern  brand. " 

(Wade,  h\  then,  could  speak  as  an 
aulhoiitv  who  had  learned  much  about 
the  big  bowl  game  out  West.  In  addi- 
tion to  playing  the  19l(i  game,  he  was 
to  coach  three  Alabama  teams  and  two 
Duke  teams  in  Rose  Bowl  games,  com- 
ing out  with  a  2-2-1  record. 

(Incidentally,  he  is  one  ol  three 
sur\ i\ ing  members  of  Brown's  Rose 
Bowl  experience.  He  is  now  in  his 
nineties  and  thri\ing  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  Pollard  lives  with  his  son  in 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland;  and  Irving 
Fraser    17,  the  reserve  fullback,  resides 
in  a  rest  home  in  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  Island.) 

Brown's  preparations  for  the  trip 
were  mounted  as  though  it  uere  a 


journey  through  a  vast  wilderness, 
which,  indeed,  some  considered  it. 
"Every  arrangement,"  said  a  dispatch 
from  the  College,  "has  been  made  for  a 
safe  and  sane  trip."  A  new,  all-steel 
Pullman  car  "of  the  most  improved 
type "  was  obtained  to  carry  the  partv. 
Extra  insuriUice  was  taken  out  for  all 
concerned.  .And  enough  bottles  of 
Rhode  Island  water  were  taken  aboard 
to  last  the  trip. 

Departure  Day  was  December  22, 
1915,  a  Wednesday,  and  the  college 
dean  excused  students  from  the  9:20 
recitation.  Practically  every  Brown  stu- 
dent look  pai  t  in  a  snake  dance  down 
to  Union  Station  to  give  a  proper  send- 
off  to  the  partv  of  twenty-six,  of  whom 
Iwentv-one  were  players. 

1  here  were  songs  and  cheers,  and 
just  before  boarding,  the  team  captain, 
Harold  P.  "Buzz"  Andrews  '16,  sound- 
ed the  team  response.  In  ringing  tones. 
Buzz  promised  to  bring  home  "a  good 
long  slice  of  Washington  bacon  " 

I  he  Bruins'  car  was  hitched  to  the 
rear  of  the  Chicago  express,  and,  once 
under  wav.  the  players  had  the  porter 
tLirn  up  the  heat  and  nearly  everyone 
stripped  down  to  BVDs,  a  team  man- 
ager remembered.  This  was  to  be  the 
traveling  costume  all  the  way.  Also,  the 
playing  cards  came  out  and  a  long-term 
game  of  Red  Dog  began. 

f  his  last  was  confidential  infor- 
mation, quite  different  from  a  dispatch 
sent  back  by  Wallv  Wade,  serving 
double  duty  as  resident  correspondent 
to  the  Providence  Journal. 

"Both  morning  and  afternoon, " 
Wally  said  in  his  leport,  "the  boys  spent 
considerable  time  plugging  away  on 
their  books,  not  one  member  of  the 
squad  having  forgotten  he  is  a  student 
Inst  and  a  football  pla\ei  second. " 

1  here  was  a  stop  the  next  morning 
in  Chicago  for  a  workout  at  Northwest- 
ern University.  A  number  of  Brown 
alumni  pro\ided  private  cars  to  trans- 
port the  team  the  twelve  miles  to  the 
campus.  When  the  equipment  trunks 
were  inadvertently  left  on  the  train, 
Northwestern  officials  opened  equip- 
ment rooms  and  told  the  representa-  ng 
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Brown's  starting  eleven  at  a  Jinat  Andrews  Field  practice  bejore  making  the  Rose  Bowl 
trip.  The  line,  left  to  right:  Josh  Weeks,  Mark  Farnuin,  Wally  Wade,  Ken  Sprague, 
Edgar  J.  "Spike"  Staff,  Ray  Ward,  and  John  Butner.  The  backfield:  quarterback  Clair 
Purdy,  halfback  and  captain  Harold  "Buzz"  Andrews,  fullback  Harold  Saxton,  and 
freshman  halfback  Frederick  D.  "Fritz"  Pollard. 


lives  of  ihe  Kast  lo  lakt'  wlial  llu'\' 
needed. 

Afterward  came  the  first  of  iiiaiiy 
receptions  and  dinners  tendered  the 
Briuns.   ftien  ifie  Iraveiers  iieaded 
soiilluvest.  Kansas  was  (overed  wilii 
snow  and,  at  Emporia,  cfuring  a  water- 
ing stop,  I  lie  plavers  slaged  a  snowliail 
fighl  on  llie  station  platform.  Corre- 
spondent Wade  reported  that  many 
spectators  were  caught  in  the  crossfire, 
which  they  took  in  good  spirits.   They 
had  been  forewarTicd,  Wade  wrote,  that 
"the  rah-rahs  from  liiown"  were  on  the 
train. 

Christmas  dav.  marked  hv  an  ex- 
change ol  gills  |)i(ipitiousl\  bought  in 
Chicago,  was  lelehraled  during  .1 
twelve-hour  stopover  in  Aihu<|ueii|ue, 
New  Mexico.  The  players  saw  their  fn  st 
Indians,  and  Pollard  noted  that  lit'  was  a 
curiosilv  to  Iht'm. 

That  evening,  are.i  .ihunni  luld  .1 
dinner-dance  for  the  team  at  the  Aifjii- 
tiuer(|ue  Country  Club.  A  Brown  grad- 
uate from  llie  town  later  provided  a 
glowing  social  note  to  the  Hiinvn  Aluiiiiii 
Miiiithlw  wriling  the  "the  lellovvs  made  a 
hue  im|)ression,  espetially  with  (lie 
handsome  Spanish-American  senoritas; 
but  I  nnisl  .say  in  defense  of  New  Mexi- 
co that  those  girls  really  spoke  English  a 
great  deal  belter  than  they  admitted  lo 
the  Brown  men,  for  most  of  diem  were 
ediuated  in  the  East.  However,  it  rather 
added  a  romantic  touch  lo  meet  the 
gills  III  till'  spiiil  ol  'Sunny  Spain.'" 


I'he  fellows  were  back  on  the  train 
by  midnight  and  soon  under  steam  to 
ihe  final  stop,  Pasadena.  They  arrived 
eaih  on  Monday  the  Iwentv-seveiith, 
and  went  diiecth  to  their  headc|uarlers, 
the  Hotel  Ravmond,  owned  by  Walter 
Raymond,  Hai\ard  class  of  1<S73. 

Ravmond  was  anxious  to  give  his 
lellow  Ivy  Leaguers  the  immediate 
feeling  of  "fjeing  among  friends, "  as  he 
put  it.  To  that  end,  he  had  wired  East 
and  asked  Harvard  lo  ship  him  a  full 
football  uniform.  When  the  Brown 
team  entered  his  liolel,  Ravmond 
greeted  the  [)la\eis  Irom  the  top  of  the 
lobbv  stairs  wearing  die  foolh.ill  iiiii- 
form  of  the  Crimson,  complele  from 
helmet  lo  cleats. 

Miniature  foolballs  marked  with 
the  letter  B  hung  from  trees  on  the 
grounds.  Brown-and-white  streamers 
were  everywhere.  Hundreds  of  curious 
Westerners  jammed  the  lobby  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Eastern  football  plavers. 
(Captain  Andrews  was  completilv  taken 
by  the  reception  and  finally  he  liiriied 
lo  a  teammate  and  saiti,  his  voice  filled 
with  emotion,  "Cee,  it's  gri'til  to  be  a 
Brown  man!" 

The  Washington  Stale  team  was 
already  in  the  area  and  doubly  busy. 
1  heir  coach,  the  colorful  Carlisle  grad- 
uate, William  H.  "Lone  Star"  Dietz,  had 
made  a  parlay  out  of  the  trip.  Morn- 
ings, his  scjiiad  pro\  ided  background 
authenlii  ity  for  a  Hollvwood  film  with  .1 
foolb.ill  llii'iiie.  '/'();«  linni'ii  nf  llinvaiil. 


lor  which  each  player  was  paid  $100  for 
fouileen  mornings'  work.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  team  ran  its  standard  work- 
outs, for  which  Diet/  appeared  in  his 
coaching  costume  of  silk  hat.  Prince 
Albert  ciilawav,  striped  pants,  yellow 
glo\es,  and  a  walking  stick. 

Brown's  routine  consisted  of  sight- 
seeing in  the  morning  and  workouts  in 
the  afternoon,  fitted  around  a  rash  of 
parlies  at  which  the  Bruins  were  simply 
lionized.   This  attention  concerned 
Coach  Robinson,  and,  through  corre- 
spondent Wade,  he  said  three  days 
before  llie  g.ime  I  hat  he  was  worried 
about   "ihe  lack  of  life  <iiid  dash"  on  the 
,si|uad. 

Not  all  llie  letliaig\,  the  coach  left 
clear,  was  due  to  the  daytime  tempera- 
lures  in  the  70s.  But  the  next  day 
brought  an  iin,seasonable  cold  snap. 
This  nearb  c  rushed  the  tournament 
committee,  for  llie  basic  idea  of  the  fes- 
tival was  lo  herald  die  area's  pleas.mt 
weather.  However,  it  worked  like  magic 
for  Brown.  In  the  team's  Imal  slrenii- 
oiis  woikoiil.  Wade  inloiiiied  [he  jour- 
iKil  that  the  Bruins'  slai  ling  team  "tore 
the  scrubs  to  tatters. " 

For  the  pregame  parade.  Brown's 
athletic  director,  "Doc"  Marvel,  was 
chosen  to  iudge  the  Moats  for  the  grand 
pi  i/e.  When  he  asked  whv  he  was  des- 
ignated, the  lournamenl  director  said, 
"Because,  sir,  year  after  vear  there  is  an 
luiusual  amount  of  biiierness  on  the 
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GIVE  HER  A  FIRE  SO  RARE  IT  WILL  BURN  FOREVER. 


Every  quality  diamond  of  a 
carat  or  more  is  one  of  natures  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  phenomena. 
Each  is  a  visible  reflection  of  you. 
Unique  in  all  the  world,  possessing 
four  vital  qualities  that  set  it  apart 
forever  They  are  called  the  4Cs:  Cut, 


Color,  Clarity  and  Carat -weight.  It 
is  the  4@  characteristics  that  deter- 
mine the  value  of  a  diamond— and 
to  an  astonishing  degree  the  beauty 
and  value  of  your  jewelry— no  mat- 
ter what  the  design. 

Your  jeweler  is  the  expert  where 
diamonds  are  concerned.  His  knowl- 
edge can  help  make  the  acquisition 
of  a  quality  diamond  of  a  carat  or 


'rare 


more  the  beautiful,  rewarding 
experience  it  should  be. 

Give  her  a  quality  diamond 
of  a  carat  or  more.  A  truly : 
and  beautiful  gift.  Like  the 
woman  you  love. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

The  ring  shown  features  a  quality 
diamond  of  5  carats. 
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A  QUALITY  DIAMOND  OF  A  CARAT  OR  MORE. 
A  FIRE  RARELY  SEEN. 


GRANDi 


NO  ARGUMENTS  about  Grand 
Wagoneer's  status  in  the  automo- 
tive universe.  It  is  a  one-of-a-kind. 
A  strange  and  magical  combination 
of  luxury  and  guts.  For  all  its  pres- 
tige and  creature  comforts,  it  is  still 
all  rip-snorting,  stump-pulling, 
head-for-the-hills  Jeep.  And 
Grand  Wagoneer  will  always  be 
that  way. 

ROOM  TC  r^f  OVE,  POWER  TO 
SPARE.  Grand  Wagoneer  will 
hold  six  passe;  qers  in  total  com- 
fort. And  its  opt    nsi  360  cubic  inch 
V-8  will  move  tl-ieri!  end  practically 
anything  else  worth  pijil  ng  with 
little  or  no  sweat. 


INTERIOR  ACCOUTRE- 
MENTS. What  you  don't  find  on 
the  inside  of  a  Grand  Wagoneer, 
you  won't  need.  There  is  genuine 
leather  upholstery,  power  every- 
thing, a  premium  sound  system 
that  rivals  many  home  stereos,  and 
more  important,  a  behind-the- 


Wagoneer  Ltd. 


wheel  confidence  you'll  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  in  virtually  any 
other  kind  of  vehicle. 

SMOOTHER  RIDE,  EASIER 
4-WHEEL  DRIVE  SHIFTING. 

Grand  Wagoneer's  suspension  has 
been  redesigned  to  give  you  the 
smoothest  ride  and  handling  on- 
road,  off-road,  and  any  combina- 
tion thereof.  And  Grand  Wagoneer 
also  lets  you  shift-on-the-fly  into 
4-wheel  drive,  a  very  civilized  way 
of  dealing  with  any  kind  of  road 
surface  or  weather  conditions. 


i 


OnlyinaJee 
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BABYGRANDl 


WAGONEER  LIMITED  is  just  as 
luxurious  and  rambunctious  as  its 
big  brotiier.  Even  though  the  size 
is  a  bit  smaller,  the  demeanor  is 
stilt  the  same.  All  Jeep.  But  the 
contents  are  all  luxury.  Wagoneer 
Limited,  a  very  contemporary 
way  to  go,  no  matter  where  you 
plan  on  going. 

FOUR  DOORS  AND  FIVE 
PEOPLE.  A  smaller  size 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  not 
enough  room.  Wagoneer 
Limited's  four  doors  can 
give  five  adults  access  to 
an  interior  with  more  room 
and  luxury  than  they  will 


find  in  any  other  domestic  4-wheei 
drive  vehicle  in  its  class. 

THE  LEADER  IN  ENGINE 
VERSATILITY.  Wagoneer 
Limited  also  leads  the  competition 
with  a  wide  range  of  powertrain 
combinations.  There's  a  2.5  litre 
electronic  fuel-injected  four  An 
optional  2.8  litre  V-6.  And  an  optional 
2.1  litre  inter-cooled  turbo-diesel,  the 
only  one  you'll  find  in  an  American- 
made  4x4. 


. .  _  OFFICIAL.  This  year,  Jeep 
Wagoneer  has  been  named  as  the 
official  vefiicle  of  thie  National  Ski 
Patrol.  Not  bad  for  a  wagon  with 
all  this  luxury  But  then  again, 
Wagoneer  is  still  all  Jeep. 


Safety  belts  save  lives. 

Available  for  purchase  or  lease  at  participating  Jeep 

dealers. 


A  family  entrusts 
its  wealth  to  Morgan  for  good  reason. 

Morgan  performance 


Many  families  with 
substantial  assets  tmst 
The  Morgan  Bank  to 
protect  and  increase 
their  wealth— frequent- 
ly from  generation  to 
generation— because 
of  our  performance. 

How  do  these  inves- 
tors define  Morgan  per- 
formance ?  They  know 
it  starts  with  good  in- 
vestment results,  which 
they  demand  and  get 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  Morgan  per- 
formance means  some- 
thing more.  It  means 
service  that  is  at  once 
truly  personal  and 
directly  responsive  to  each  client's 
specific  portfolio  goals  and  require- 
ments. For  example: 

1 .  Morgan  develops  a  strategy 
suited  to  your  objectives.  Drawing 
as  necessary  on  Morgan's  resources 
in  the  U.S.  and  worldwide,  we 
tailor  an  investment  program  to 
your  specific  goals— a  program  that 
is  actively  managed  by  investment 
officers  who  average  17  years  of 
experience.  Helen  Degener,  the 
investment  officer  pictured  above. 


Morgan  otticer  Helen  Degener  specuilizes  in  develdpinu  iinestment  str.itegies 
for  wealthy  families  and  individual!.. 

developed  a  growth-oriented  in- 
vestment strategy  tor,  and  now 
manages,  one  family's  assets  of 
$15  million  derived  from  the  sale 
ot  a  closely  held  company 

2.  Morgan  offers  opportunities 
available  only  to  our  clients,  in 
addition  to  the  entire  range  ot  tra- 
ditional equity  and  fixed  income 
investments.  For  instance,  we 
develop  privately  placed  invest- 
ments that  offer  higher  tax-exempt 
yields  than  are  generally  available 


in  the  public  markets. 

3.  Morgan  is  also 
expert  in  planning  and 
administering  estates. 

Most  of  our  trust  offi- 
cers have  law  degrees. 
All  apply  sound,  impar- 
tial judgment  to  com- 
plicated issues,  such  as 
advance  planning  to 
help  minimize  your  tax 
exposures,  or  supervis- 
ing the  appraisal  and 
sale  of  a  special  asset 
like  an  art  collection  or 
a  privately  held  firm. 
We'd  like  to  dem- 
onstrate how  we  can 
serve  you.  To  explore 
how  our  services  can 
benefit  you  requires  a  meeting,  since 
your  family's  situation  is  unique. 
If  you'd  like  superior  manage- 
ment of  family  assets  ot  $2  million 
or  more,  we'd  like  to  show  you 
how  well  Morgan  performs  in  every 
aspect  ot  investment  and  trust  man- 
agement. Write  or  call  Robert  A. 
DiNapoli,  Vice  President,  Private 
Banking,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  Telephone 
(212)  826-7592. 


Member  FDIC 


The  Morgan  Bank 


Bruce  Donovan        .^,_,^,j 


You've  read  about 
these  people  in  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly 


Brown  Dehaic  Team 
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Elmer  Blistein 

Professor  of  Enf.|ish.w,T,V,« 


This  summer,  come  and 
share  a  classroom  with  them. 
Summer  College  '86, 
June  22-28,  on  the  campus 

As  some  of  this  year's  faculty  for 
Brown's  week-long  Summer  College, 
they're  getting  ready  to  welcome  your 
mind  for  the  week  of  June  22-28. 

We're  planning  several  unique  offer- 
ings: a  morning  course  in  The  Emotions, 
an  interdisciplinary  look  at  how  we  are 
affected  by  our  emotions  in  our  relation- 
ships ...  all  of  them:  with  parents, 
children,  lovers  .  .  .  and  how  great 
writers  such  as  Aristotle  and  Shake- 
speare dealt  with  our  essential  ele- 
ments; and  a  series  of  afternoon 
workshops  on  fitness,  public  speaking, 
and  strategic  planning  for  business  and 
other  undertakings. 

Summer  College  is  a  great  way  to 
stretch  your  mind  and  your  vacation 
dollar  at  the  same  time.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  do  something  different  and  stim- 
ulating this  summer? 

For  more  information,  call  401-863- 
2785  or  return  the  coupon  to  Summer 
College,  Box  1920  Brown  University, 
Providence,  RI  02912. 


A  program  in  Brown  University's 
Continuing  College. 


Higher  Education: 
The  Road  from  Here 

As  mapped  out  by  Frank 
Newman  '47,  in  a  report 
on  the  'American  Resurgence' 

By  Katherine  Hinds 
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Perhaps  it  is  a  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican ideal:  that  everyone  is 
entitled  to  a  shot  at  a  college 
education.  If  someone  wants  it 
badly  enough,  and  is  willing  to  work 
hard  to  pay  for  it,  "it" — a  college  edu- 
cation— is  theirs  for  the  asking.  It's  one 
of  the  enduring  values  built  into  the 
American  system,  another  product  of 
the  immigrant's  dream  of  trying  to  cre- 
ate a  more  equal  society,  of  each  suc- 
cessive generation  doing  better  than  the 
one  before,  of  two  chickens  in  every  pot 
and  a  car  in  every  garage.  The  time  has 
come,  suggests  Frank  Newman  '47,  to 
sit  down  and  look  at  this  integral  part 
of  our  system  and  try  to  figure  out  if  it's 
doing  for  our  society  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

Newman,  the  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  who  is 
now  president  of  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  Slates,  wrote  "Higher 
Education  and  the  .American  Resur- 
gence" for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the 
report  was  published  this  fall.  It  called 
for  no  less  than  a  "fundamental  re-ex- 
amination" of  national  policies  toward 
higher  education — a  re-examination 
that  would  include  how  we  are  prepar- 
ing our  students  for  college,  how  we 
help  them  pay  for  their  education,  and 
how  we  might  better  train  them  to  take 
their  place  in  society.  One  line  in  New- 


man's prologue  clearly  and  concisely 
sums  up  the  importance  of  examining 
the  role  higher  education  plays  in  mak- 
ing the  United  States  what  it  is.  He 
writes:  "At  stake  is  the  fundamental 
issue  of  the  place  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world;  whether  it  will  define  itself 
as  a  country  moving  ahead  or  as  a 
country  drifting  into  a  lesser  role." 

The  idea  that  education  could  have 
such  an  impact  on  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  as  a  world  power  is  not  a  new  one. 
"If  Thomas  Jefferson  were  alive  today," 
Newman  says,  "he  would  agree  abso- 
lutely with  this  statement.  When  we 
started  a  democracy  in  this  country,  the 
rest  of  the  world  thought  we  were  ter- 
ribly naive.  Remember  Jefferson's  ar- 
gument that  we  weren't  naive,  that  we 
had  to  educate  people  to  their  respon- 
sibilities, and  therefore  we  had  to  have 
public  schools  like  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  Jeffersonian  concept  is 
even  more  sweeping  [than  what  I'm 
arguing],  and  his  concept  worked.  Peo- 
ple have  accepted  the  idea  in  this  coun- 
try that  there  doesn't  have  to  be  a  class 
system — and  educational  opportunity 
was  a  terribly  important  part  in  getting 
us  to  believe  this. 

"Think  of  the  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  British  systems  of 
education.  The  British  way  tends  to 
preserve  the  class  system,  although  not 
totally.  Some  elements  help  preserve  it; 


others  underciU  it.  I  think  it  is  the  vi- 
tality of  the  American  system  that  has 
allowed  the  American  community  to  be 
so  much  tnore  vital,  to  move  in  a  direc- 
tion that  the  British  haven't  been  able 
to  keep  up  with." 

Just  as  Jefferson  urged  that  this 
country  educate  its  citizens  as  to  their 
responsibilities,  so  does  Newman.  "The 
most  critical  demand  is  to  restore  to 
higher  education  its  original  purpose  of 
preparing  graduates  for  a  life  of  in- 
volved and  committed  citizenship,"  he 
writes.  And  although  this  doesn't  look 
like  the  time  to  seek  change — "re- 
sources are  tight,  enrollments  are  de- 
clining, and  the  programs  of  the  feder- 
al government  for  higher  education  are 
in  disarray" — it  is. 

"I  think  the  country  has  made  the 
decision  that  it  wants  to  stay  at  the 
forefront,"  Newman  says.  "The  public 
has  made  that  decision  and  it  knows  it's 
going  to  have  to  work  to  do  it.  If  you  go 
back  four  or  five  years,  everybody  was 
talking  about  how  the  U.S.'s  time  had 
come  and  maybe  gone.  But  you  don't 
hear  that  anymore.  What  you  do  hear  is 
that  the  changes  are  going  to  be  un- 
comfortable and  it's  going  to  be  a  tough 
fight.  We're  going  to  have  to  make  sac- 
rifices, change  how  we  operate,  do 
things  differently.  But  little  by  little  the 
public  is  saying  that  we  are  going  to  do 
it.  I  can't  give  you  a  statistical  answer  as 
to  how  our  perceptions  have  changed. 
But  my  gut  feeling  is  that  we've  made 
the  decision  to  do  what  must  be  done." 

Newman  points  out  that  a  "for- 
ty-year tradition  of  bipartisan  consen- 
sus about  higher  education"  has  re- 
cently come  to  an  end.  "Efforts  to 
achieve  a  steady  growth  in  real-dollar 
support  for  higher  education  ended. 
Other  valuable  programs,  such  as  Ful- 
bright  fellowships,  programs  for  the 
educationally  disadvantaged,  and 
youth-service  programs  such  as  VISTA 
...  were  targeted  for  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation. Research  priorities  shifted  to- 
ward defense  needs."  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  consensus  is  a  dan- 
ger sign.  "The  country  should  not  drift 
into  some  new  posture  toward  higher 
education  without  thoughtful  consid- 
erations of  consequences,"  he  warns. 

Any  action  the  federal  government 
takes — in  the  form  of  creating  new 
programs  or  reducing  others — will  have 
an  effect.  "All  federal  programs,  no 
matter  how  carefully  constructed,  en- 
courage some  values  and  discourage 
others;  sometimes  with  conscious  in- 
tent, often  a  result  of  inadvertent  ef- 
fects. No  programs  are  value  free," 
Newman  writes. 


The  Gl  Bill,  for  example,  con- 
vinced many  that  it  was  all  right  to  want 
to  get  a  college  education — "if  the  gov- 
ernment thinks  it's  okay  for  me  to  go, 
maybe  I  should" — and  the  result  was  a 
major  impact  on  the  rate  of  college  at- 
tendance. Another  bond  between  the 
government  and  universities  was 
forged  as  a  result  of  World  War  II, 
when  the  government  poured  money 
into  university  research  to  help  win  the 
war.  "The  assumption  is  now  well  es- 
tablished that  a  wide  range  of  national 
priorities  should  be  advanced  through 
reseaich  that  is  federally  sustained." 
Yet  another  example  of  the  way  federal 
policy  affects  generations  of  students 
was  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
teaching  of  and  research  in  science  in 
universities  and  colleges  in  response  to 
Sputnik. 

"Despite  the  difficulty,  the  public 
needs  to  question  the  effects  of  federal 
programs  and  the  values  they  support," 
Newman  writes.  "It  is  inappropriate  for 
the  federal  government  to  try  to  affect 
by  direct  means  the  nature  of  teaching 
or  other  central  components  of  the 
American  educational  system." 

What  needs  to  be  done, 
Newman  asserts,  is  to  re- 
frame  current,  basic  as- 
sumptions about  higher 
education.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  idea  of  equal  access: 
"The  enduring  and  honorable  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  opportimity  through 
education  must  fimction  for  the  whole 
of  the  population.   This  requires  higher 
education  to  do  a  better  jola  of  drawing 
people  from  all  segments  of  society  into 
those  programs  that  lead  to  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  life  of  the  country." 

Access  to  higher  education  is  reli- 
ant on  money  and  the  proper  prepara- 
tion. The  report  makes  suggestions  for 
changes  in  aid  programs  and  in  ways  to 
help  prepare  young  people  for  college 
education. 

Newman  makes  the  argument  that 
access  for  those  of  limited  means  must 
remain  the  top  priority  in  student-aid 
programs.  He  also  answers  recent 
charges  by  Secretary  of  Education  Wil- 
liam Bennett  and  others  that  students 
should  pay  a  larger  shaie  of  their  costs. 

"Access  for  those  of  limited  means 
must  remain  the  top  priority,"  he 
writes.  "In  the  last  few  years,  the  access 
goal  has  been  challenged  by  the  argu- 
ment that  it  should  be  replaced  by  the 
goal  of  merit  (defined  in  terms  of  aca- 
demic grades  and  test  scores).  The 
need-versus-merit  debate  is  the  wrong 
debate.  The  real  issue  is  how  access  can 


be  supplemented  by  merit,  defined  in 
terms  of  service — the  concept  of  aiding 
those  students  who  serve  society."  This 
concept  of  serving  society  is  a  ribbon 
that  Newman  weaves  throughout 
"American  Resurgence." 

"The  use  of  merit,  as  measured  by 
grades  and  test  scores,  to  select  students 
to  receive  aid  suffers  on  two  counts.  It 
is  counterproductive  with  regard  to 
providing  access  to  all  independent  of 
need  because  of  the  close  correlation 
between  socioeconomic  status  and  test 
scores.  Furthermore,  grades  and  test 
scores,  except  in  the  broadest  sense, 
bear  little  or  no  relationship  to  success 
outside  of  school." 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  students 
stop  buying  expensive  stereo  equip- 
ment and  going  to  Fort  Lauderdale  for 


society  at  large.  He  points  out  that  get- 
ting a  well-paying  job  after  graduation 
often  becomes  a  necessity — the  idea  of 
graduate  school  or  a  lesser-paying  job 
in  the  service  industries  may  have  to  be 
ignored.  According  to  Newman,  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  students  are  less 
likely  to  use  loans,  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  enter  or  stay  in  college.  And 
then  there's  that  big  bump  under  the 
carpet:  the  national  debt.  "The  acceler- 
ated growth  in  loans  means  that  the 
costs  to  the  federal  government  are 
being  postponed  to  future  years  be- 
cause the  subsidy  cost  continues  for  the 
life  of  the  loan  ...  There  is  a  danger  that 
the  cost  of  paying  for  past  students, 
already  well  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  and  mounting  rapidly,  will  com- 
pete with  the  fimds  needed  for  future 


The  business  of  education  is  not 

to  make  the  young  perfect  in  any  one 

of  the  sciences,  but  so  to  open  and  dispose 

their  minds  as  may  best  make  them  capable  of  any, 

when  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  it. 

JOHN  LOCKE 


spring  break  and  use  that  money  to  pay 
their  education  bills,  Newman  writes, 
"Americans  already  pay  a  far  larger 
share  than  is  expected  of  students  else- 
where. Two  principles  have  served  as 
the  pillars  of  national  policy  for  a  long 
time:  opportimity  for  access  to  anyone 
with  motivation  and  abilitv.  including 
the  motivation  to  work  for  part  of  their 
costs:  and  higher  education  as  an  av- 
enue for  social  mobility.  Beyond  that, 
preserving  and  broadening  the  oppor- 
tunity for  college  is  a  central  pillar  of 
American  social  policy.  This  policy  is 
based,  not  on  sentiment  or  tradition, 
but  on  the  finidamental  convictions 
that  equalitv  of  opportimity  is  essential 
if  the  social  and  economic  and  civic 
conditions  of  the  nation  are  to  be  sus- 
tained and  strengthened." 

Paying  for  a  college  education  to- 
day requires  that  one  be  independently 
wealthy,  fiscally  creative,  or  willing  to  be 
in  hock  up  to  one's  eyebrows.  "We  are 
moving  toward  a  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  which  the  burden  of  college 
cost  is  being  shifted  more  and  more  to 
the  student  and  his  or  her  family — but 
in  the  form  of  future  costs."  Loans. 

Newman  thinks  that  the  growing 
dependence  on  loans  is  harmful — for 
the  individual  who  borrows,  and  for 


students."  And  an  exorbitant  loan  re- 
payment may  affect  individuals  on  a 
more  personal  level — "even  marriage 
may  be  affected  by  the  issue  of  'nega- 
tive dowry.'  " 

Newman  argues  that  it  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  haw  much  aid  is  appropriate,  but 
what  form  the  aid  takes.  "Perhaps  the 
most  important  point  is  that  the  form 
of  financial  aid  a  student  receives 
shapes  the  nature  of  the  student's  de- 
velopment. The  design  of  student-aid 
programs  should  reflect  the  educational 
values  society  seeks." 

How  can  student-aid  programs  be 
altered  to  maximize  their  beneficial 
effects  of  increased  access  and  the  en- 
hancement of  appropriate  values? 
Newman  asks.  First,  there  must  be  a 
base  of  programs  that  ensure  equity  of 
access.  According  to  Newman,  "The 
Pell  grants  and  the  current  work/study 
piograms  should  be  the  cornerstone  of 
the  student-aid  programs,  [because] 
they  have  proven  effective  ...  They 
should  be  expanded  in  order  to  insure 
access  to  those  of  limited  income." 

Beyond  the  Pell  grants  and  work/ 
study  programs,  Newman  recommends 
several  things  to  develop  the  "appio- 
priate  values"  of  our  society.  Because 
the  idea  of  public  service  "remains  deep     ^y 
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in  the  American  psyche  ...  a  quietly 
burning  ember,  waiting  to  be  fanned 
into  a  visible  flame, "  Newman  believes 
that  public-service  programs  should  be 
proiTicjted  and  rewarded.  Programs 
such  as  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, the  Peace  (A)rps,  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps,  and  various  forms 
of  aid  linked  to  military  service,  have  all 
"proven  effective  at  the  three  tasks 
expected  of  these  prcjgrams — getting 
something  done  tor  society  that  needs 
doing,  jjroviding  opportiniities  for 
personal  growth  for  young  men  and 
women,  and  most  important,  burnish- 
ing the  ideal  of  service  in  the  youth  of 
the  country." 

All  young  men  and  women  should 
be  encomaged  to  serve  the  countrv. 
Newman  cites  several  imiversities,  in- 
cluding Brown,  that  reward  students 
for  taking  time  off  for  national  service 
of  some  kind.  He  thinks  a  public-service 
teaching-fellows  program,  fashioned 
after  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps,  would  be  an  excellent  way  to 
provide  studetits  with  work  experience 
combined  with  the  traditional  academic 
experience.  He  also  recommends  the 
restoration  of  the  traditional  CI  Bill, 
and  a  program  based  on  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  GI  Bill  that  would  provide 
student  aid  in  return  for  community 
service. 

In  addition  to  creating  access  to 
higher  education  with  revamped  aid 
programs,  "American  Resingence" 
reconniiends  new  programs  to  help 
minorities  prepare  for  college.  "The 
fact  that,  to  a  significant  degree,  those 
minority  students  who  have  the  ability 
and  who  are  motivated  are  now  going 
to  college,  still  leaves  out  millions  who 
have  the  talent  but  not  necessarily  the 
preparation.  It  also  misses  those  whose 
motivation  has  yet  to  be  kindled.  Both 
of  these  tasks  require  individualized 
approaches  and  outreach  to  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools." 

To  this  end,  Newman  proposes  a 
new  agency:  the  National  Opportunity 
Fund,  modeled  after  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  in  Post-Secondary  Edu- 
cation (FISPE).  The  National  Oppor- 


tunity Fund  would  be  "specifically  de- 
signed to  support  competitive  grants  to 
programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 
The  Fund  should  support  programs 
within  colleges  and  universities  and 
einphasize  programs  that  link  these 
institutions  to  high  schools." 

The  funding  and  function  of  the 
TRIO  program  should  also  be  included 
in  the  Fund.  The   IRIO  program  com- 
prises not  three,  but  four  major  pro- 
grams including  Talent  Search,  which 
identifies  disadvantaged  high  school 
students  and  provides  counseling  and 
tutoring;  Upward  Bound,  which  devel- 
ops better  academic  skills  in  high  school 
students  by  exposing  them  to  a  college 
environment;  Special  Services  for  Dis- 
advantaged Students;  and  Equal  Op- 
portunity Centers,  which  guide  and 
toimsel  adults  about  meeting  postsec- 
ondary  education  preparation  require- 
ments. 

The  goal  of  an  education  is  to 
prepare  young  adults  to  take 
their  places  as  contributing 
citizens.  Yet,  Newman  says 
that  we  may  have  been  focusing  on  the 
"how"  of  education  rather  than  the 
"why."  Two  more  assumptions  that 
need  to  be  examined:  Are  we  training 
an  adequate  supply  of  graduates  for  the 
market,  and  are  we  training  them  in  the 
"correct"  fields  for  an  increasingly 
technological  society? 

"With  the  arrival  of  the  high  tech- 
nology economy,  a  question  has 
emerged  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
enough  good  jobs  for  all  college  gradu- 
ates," Newman  writes.  "Not  only  do  the 
current  trends  of  jobs  and  degrees  in- 
dicate an  improving  market  for  gradu- 
ates, but  the  significant  issue  is  whether 
education  makes  a  diffeience  in  the 
quality  of  the  lives  of  those  who  attend 
college;  whether  graduates  feel  em- 
powered— ready  to  help  remake  the 
world  they  find. 

"Much  attention  has  been  focused 
on  whether  higher  education  is  gradu- 
ating a  large  enough  pool  of  technically 
trained  manpower  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  advanced  technological  society.  We 
continued  an  poge  40 
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that  the  fate  of  empires  depends  on  the 

education  of  youth. 
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Frank  Newman  '47:  Making  a  difference 


Frank  Newman  '47  is  a  believer. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  while  he 
was  an  administralor  at  Stanford,  he 
wrote  his  first  "Newman  Report"  on 
higher  education.  The  report  de- 
scribed colleges  as  increasingly  rigid, 
overly  homogeneous,  and  out  of 
tune  with  student  needs.  Eleven 
years  ago,  the  second  Newman  Re- 
port was  filed.  It  called  for  a  new 
federal  role  on  the  campus.  "Not 
since  Sputnik  has  the  American 
public  engaged  in  a  thoughtful,  ex- 
tensive discussion  of  the  nalional 
interest  in  post-.secondary  educa- 
tion," he  wrote.  Now,  in  a  report  is- 
sued by  the  Carnegie  P'oimdation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
Newman  is  once  again  pointing  out 
the  need  for  a  national  debate  over 
the  effectiveness  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Does  he  feel  like  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness?  A  modern-day 
Sisyphus,  pushing  the  rock  labeled 
"The  need  for  debate  about  higher 
education"  up  the  same  hill  again 
and  again? 

"I'm  not  discoiuaged,"  he  says 
from  his  office  in  Denver.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I'm  quite  encouraged. 
I  think  theie  is  always  a  need  to  look 
at  policy.  I've  always  had  a  strong 
sense  of  the  importance  ot  policy  and 
the  fact  that  it's  never  possible  to  say, 
'We're  done.'  The  world  keeps 
changing.  1  don't  find  it  discourag- 
ing to  say  that  a  decade  after  those 
first  reports  were  published,  we 
need  to  go  back  and  re-examine 
what  we're  doing.   That's  going  to  be 
a  forever  problem.  In  fact,  what 
encourages  me  is  that  if  you  do  ad- 
dress the  issues,  you  will  always  get  a 
good  response." 

The  response  to  "American 
Resurgence"  has  been  "way  more 
than  we  expected,"  according  to 
Newman.  "We've  gotten  a  lot  of  re- 
sponse from  the  inedia,  and  from 
other  institutions  as  well.  In  fact,  it 
kind  of  complicates  yoiu'  life — this 
steady  flood  of  requests  to  speak. 
There's  only  so  much  you  can  do. 


But  it  is  a  sign  that  people  are  seri- 
ously interested  in  the  issues.  " 

Newman  recently  joined  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  States. 
"I  started  here  in  January  1985. 
Let's  see  ...  that's  about  seventeen 
vears  ago."  The  piu  j)ose  ol  the  KCS 
is  to  pi ovide  a  means  of  examining 
state  and  local  policy  regarding 
education  on  a  national  level. 

"The  commission  was  started  b\ 
James  Conant,  then-president  of 
Harvard,  and  Terrv  Sanford,  then- 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  who 
recently  stepped  down  as  president 
of  Duke.  C'onanl  and  Sanf^ord  ar- 
gued that  the  problem  with  educa- 
tion policy  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
national  issues  involved,  but  policy  is 
made  at  a  state  and  local  level.  They 
wanted  an  organization  thai  could 
be  the  agency  to  assist  in  making 
polic\  that  would  have  a  national 
view.   That  agenc\  would  have  the 
resources  and  staff  to  look  at  policy 
issues  and  do  polic\  anah  sis,  but 
would  be  available  lo  the  states.  So 
all  the  states  formed  a  compact,  and 
individual  states  joined  b)  passing 


legislation  to  join  the  compact." 

Accoiding  to  Newman,  the  ECS 
is  focused  on  educational  policy  at  all 
le\els,  from  early  childhood  through 
graduate  education. 

Prior  to  accepting  the  position 
with  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  Slates,  Newman  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Rhode 
since  1974.  His  wife,  Lucile  (Fanning 
'51),  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
liio-med  division  at  Brown.  Newman 
ricochets  between  three  offices:  the 
Denver  and  Washington,  D.C^, 
offices  of  the  ECS,  and  an  office  at 
Brown  for  the  Project  for  Public  and 
Community  Service  (BAM.  Novem- 
ber), which  is  operated  by  the  ECS. 
"One  of  my  kids  told  someone  that 
m\  address  was  'Care  of  United  Air- 
Htics.'  "  Newman  savs,  "which  is  a 
little  bit  of  an  exaggeration.  It  has 
been  a  wild  year,  but  a  lot  of  fun." 

A  sense  of  fiui  is  important  to 
Newman.  "I  really  enjoyed  working 
on  this  most  recent  report.  The 
people  I  was  working  with  are  all 
people  I  admire  and  respect.  Some 
peojile  are  terrific  administrators  but 
lousv  at  something  like  this  because 
ihev  can't  gel  their  minds  aroimd 
the  questions  and  depth  that  is  es- 
sential. But  these  people  are  all  good 
at  thinking  about  those  things  and 
are  fun  to  be  with,  to  boot.  I  thought 
the  whole  thing  was  an  exciting  ex- 
perience." 

In  the  prologue  to  "American 
Resurgence,"  Newman  writes,  "Na- 
tional policy  is  not  a  result  of  some 
vast  impersonal  forces  beyond  our 
control.  It  is  the  sum  of  conscious 
decisions  by  policy  makers,  by  insti- 
tutional leaders,  and  h\  students.  It 
is  a  matter  of  will.  Both  in  terms  of 
the  formation  of  national  policy  and 
the  education  of  the  individual,  what 
is  needed  is  the  belief  that  one  can 
make  a  difference. " 

"You  gotta  hang  in  there,"  he 
says  today.  "\ou  have  to  keep  be- 
lieving. One  person  can  make  a  dif- 
feience."  k.H. 


believe  the  answer  is  probably  yes.  A 
more  urgent  question  is  whether  grad- 
uates, in  all  fields,  have  the  ability  to  be 
innovative,  the  will  to  take  I  he  necessary 
risks,  the  capacity  for  civic  responsibili- 
ty, and  the  sensitivity  to  the  interna- 
tional nature  of  the  world  to  be  effec- 
tive in  today's  society.  All  too  often,  the 
natural  tendencies  in  students  toward 
creativity  and  responsibility  are  stifled 
by  a  classiooni  approach  that  makes 
them  passive  objects  of  learning  rather 
than  active  ccilleagues  in  the  learning 
process." 

Student  attitudes  toward  society 
have  changed  over  the  past  fifteen 
years — for  the  worse.  "The  annual 
American  Council  on  Education-UCLA 
surveys  show  a  fifteen-year  decline  in 
expectation  of  participation  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country,  in  any  form 
of  altruism,  or  of  concern  for  the  inter- 
ests of  others.  Over  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  student 
interest  in  those  values  associated  with 
money,  status,  and  power."  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  values  showing  the  great- 
est decline  are  developing  a  philo.sophy 
of  life,  participating  in  community  af- 
fairs, cleaning  up  the  environment,  and 
proiTioting  racial  understanding. 

The  report  quotes  recent  studies 
that  show  a  trend  among  college  stu- 
dents toward  more  intense  focus  on 
careers,  a  shift  in  enrollment  toward 
those  professions  of  high  status  and 
income,  and  a  shift  away  from  the 
human  services  professions  and  the 
liberal  arts.  "There  is  a  tendency  within 
higher  education  to  worry  about  these 
changes  in  students,  but  to  feel  that  not 
much  can  be  done,  that  one  can  only 
wait  for  another  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum. This  is  an  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility." 

What  Newman  proposes  is  educa- 
tion for  creativity,  risk-taking,  and  civic 
involvement.  Instead  of  focusing  on 
technical  expertise,  we  should  be  mak- 
ing sure  that  graduates  have  those  ca- 
pacities beyond  technical  expertise,  "or 
even  beyond  intellectual  skills,  that  are 
now  critical — the  ability  to  be  creative, 
the  willingness  to  take  risks,  and  the 
desire  to  participate  constructively  in 
the  civic  affairs  ol  the  country." 

Students  are  stifled  creatively  by 
sitting  passively  in  classes  being  lec- 
tured to.  Colleges  and  luiiversities 
should  make  "a  conscious  attempt  to 
structure  the  students'  experiences  in 
ways  that  enhance  their  creativity."  And 
although  American  education  has 
moved  away  from  its  traditional  role  of 
helping  to  develop  a  students  values 
("one  cause  of  the  wariness  is  the  fear 


that  any  attempt  to  address  values  will 
gradually  slip  over  into  indoctrination 
...  that  an  individual  faculty  member 
will  begin  to  impose  his  or  her  personal 
ideology"),  the  system  needs  to  "move 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  teaching 
of  civic  responsibility,  with  due  regard 
for  the  risks  of  indoctrination." 

Newman  and  his  colleagues  con- 
sulted a  number  of  authorities  who 


not  to  assist  a  resurgence  of  American 
power  for  military  or  economic  domi- 
nation, but  to  enable  the  U.S.  to  exert 
enlightened  world  leadership. 

"The  issue  for  American  higher 
education,"  Newman  sums  up,  "is  not 
that  it  is  turning  out  too  few  engineers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  or  Ph.D's,  or  too  few 
graduates  in  the  liberal  arts.  Compared 
with  the  other  industrialized  countries 


Education  is  what  survives  when 

what  has  been  learnt  has  been  forgotten. 

B.F.  SKINNER 


have  studied  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  students  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  creativity  and  civic  responsibility 
can  be  encouraged.  "There  was  a  wide 
variety  of  responses,  but  one  recom- 
mendation was  imiversal:  The  student 
must  become  more  actively  involved  in 
his  or  her  own  learning." 

Realizing  that  college  education 
can  be  boring  and  passive,  especially 
the  classroom  part,  Newinan  lauds 
programs  on  several  college  cainpuses 
that  have  made  students  take  an  active 
role  in  the  learning  process.  One  of 
these  is  the  Rose  Writing  F'ellows  pro- 
grain  at  Brown,  where  students  are 
trained  to  help  other  students  with 
their  writing.  Hampshire  C^ollege  in 
Massachusetts  makes  collaboration — in 
which  students  participate  with  the  fac- 
ulty member  in  course  planning — a 
central  feature  of  its  education  pro- 
gram. Newman  also  cites  universities 
such  as  MIT  and  Woicester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  where  undergraduates  aie 
involved  in  reseaixh  projects  with  fac- 
ulty membeis.  Internships  can  help 
bring  education  to  life,  as  can  work 
opportunities.  "About  40  percent  of  all 
full-time  undergraduate  students  al- 
ready work.  Research  indicates  that 
such  experience  is  generally  helpful  in 
developing  students'  capacity  to  take 
responsibility,  interest  in  learning,  and 
capacity  to  take  risks.  A  number  of  col- 
leges incorporate  the  idea  of  work  to 
support  campus  functions  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  college  experience.  They 
believe  that  both  the  college  and  the 
student  benefit." 

Newmati  also  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  expanding  international 
exchange  as  a  means  of  sensitizing  stu- 
dents to  other  cultures.  "The  purpose 
of  fostering  international  exchange  is 


the  United  States  graduates  twice  as 
many  professionals  per  capita.  The 
most  important  issue  is  that  the  quality 
of  education  that  college  graduates 
receive  can  and  must  be  better  if  the 
United  States  is  to  play  an  enlightened 
role  of  leadership  in  the  world — eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  socially." 

Bv  far  the  most  important  part 
of  this  report  is  what  we're 
saying  about  education  being 
too  passive,"  Newman  says 
today.  "What  we're  saying  is  really  a 
major  indictment  of  American  higher 
educatifin.  People  know  it's  true — that 
our  education  process  is  too  passive 
— but  they  react  like  'We  know  it's  true, 
but  so  what?  This  is  the  way  it's  always 
been.'  Well,  it's  nol  the  way  it's  always 
been,  and  certainly  not  the  way  it 
should  be. 

"If  I  could  implement  any  one  part 
of  this  report,  if  the  tooth  fairy  came 
down  anci  told  me  to  take  my  choice, 
I'd  say,  'Cet  these  students  out  of  the 
passive  teaching  mode!  Get  these  stu- 
dents and  faculty  into  a  really  active, 
serious  learning  role.'  I'd  take  that." 

Education  as  an  "industry"  is  tra- 
ditionally conservative  ("Amen!"  adds 
Newman),  and  what  is  being  suggested 
is  nothing  less  than  a  total  restructuring 
of  the  way  students  learn  and  the  way 
teachers  teach.  The  education  estab- 
lishment might  be  threatened  by  impli- 
cations that  it  is  not  fimctioning  prop- 
erly. But  Newman  thinks  that  tlie  way 
his  connnission  researched  its  report 
might  help  educators  accept  the  pro- 
posals. 

"We  often  deal  with  the  marginal 
issues  when  we  set  out  examining 
something  like  this,"  he  says.  "By  that  I 
mean  that  we  say,  'Okay,  there  are 


3,200  instiiutioiis  of  higher  learning  in 
this  country.  What  would  we  like  to 
change?'  The  effect  of  a  study  like  that 
is  a  marginal  view  of  change.  With  this 
report,  we  began  by  asking,  'What's 
changing  in  society,  therefore  what 
must  change  in  higher  education?' 
When  you  go  about  it  that  way,  you  get 
a  different  view  and  end  up  with  more 
fundamental  things  to  say. 

"One  thing  people  tend  to  do  in 
writing  a  report  like  this  is  to  put  to- 
gether a  group  of  people  that  becomes 
more  and  more  involved  with  each 
other.  They  begin  to  develop  their 
ideas,  and  they  sort  of  get  the  feeling 
that  what  they've  got  is  good  and  they 
think  they  ought  to  keep  their  ideas 
secret  as  long  as  possible.  Then  they'll 
show  their  ideas  to  the  world  and  the 
whole  world  will  say,  'Oh,  boy!  What 
great  ideas!'  Well,  that  isn't  how  it 
works.  The  world  is  going  along,  and  if 
you  come  along  and  say,  'We've  just 
thought  of  this  great  idea,'  the  world  is 
going  to  say,  'Ho-hum.' 

"I've  found  that  what  works  much 
better  is  to  have  a  lot  of  open  and  pub- 
lic discussions  and  meetings  with  peo- 
ple and  talk  to  them  about  what  you  are 
coming  up  with  and  why.   I'wo  things 
happen  as  a  result:  Your  ideas  are 
improved  because  they  gel  deepened 
by  the  response  people  give  you.  And 
you  begin  building  acceptance  of  a)  the 
fact  that  there's  going  to  be  a  report, 
and  b)  the  ideas  that  are  in  it.  It  may 
take  you  a  year  of  work  to  go  around 
and  build  this  acceptance,  but  it's  worth 
it."  And  one  of  the  results  is  that  a  con- 
servative establishment  like  education 
has  time  to  adjust  gradually  to  some 
radical  ideas. 

"Let  me  give  you  an  example," 
Newman  offers.  "When  we  began  dis- 
cussing loans — that  perhaps  we  should 
not  be  putting  so  much  emphasis  on 
them — there  was  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern about  that  idea  from  the  board  at 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  But  the  more 
we  talked  about  it  and  talked  about  the 
fact  that  loans  are  becoming  a  major 
issue,  the  more  they  began  to  accept  it. 
The  prediction  was  that  our  recom- 
mendations about  loans  would  create  a 
firestorm.  But  they're  getting  very  good 
acceptance. 

"We're  not  out  to  have  people  say 
of  us,  'Aren't  they  bright?  Aren't  they 
thoughtful  to  think  of  these  things?' 
We're  not  out  to  get  tenure  with  this 
graph  or  that  idea:  Were  out  to  change 
public  perception  and  public  policy.  To 
the  degree  that  we  can  get  people  to 
start  talking  about  these  things — that's 
what  we're  after." 


Interestingly  enough,  the  part  of 
the  report  that  has  provoked  the  most 
flak  has  nothing  to  do  with  financial  aid 
or  active  learning  or  changing  priorities 
in  university  research.  It  has  to  do  with 
librarians.  At  the  end  of  the  report 
there  is  a  discussion  of  the  changing 
uses  of  libraries — information  formerly 
found  in  journals  is  now  more  fre- 
quently stored  on  electronic  data  bases 


couple  of  surprises.  One  was  how  many 
reports  had  been  written,  then  never 
heard  from,  and  another  was  that  many 
reports  do  have  very  short  shelf  lives. 
Many  government  agencies  want  re- 
ports or  want  commissions  to  take  care 
of  problems,  but  they're  not  interested 
in  the  report.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  federal  government.  A  governor 
or  the  president  or  secretary  of  the 


Sixty  years  ago  I  knew  everything;  now  I  know  nothing; 
education  is  a  progressive  discovery  of  our  own  ignorance. 

WILL  DURANT 


that  can  be  retrieved  using  computers: 
"Library  personnel,"  Newman  writes, 
"while  now  fully  competent  to  handle 
the  library  automation  that  has  taken 
place,  have  neither  the  education  nor 
the  emotional  commitment  to  prepare 
for  the  shift  in  outlook  required  to 
change  from  owning,  cataloging,  and 
lending,  to  becoming  electronic  data 
sleuths  ready  to  link  a  student  or  facul- 
ty member  to  someone  else's  data 
bank." 

"Boy,  am  1  getting  it,"  says  New- 
man. "I  don't  dare  walk  down  a  dark 
alley  behind  libiaries  these  days.  The 
point  we  were  trying  to  make  is  that  the 
advent  of  the  modern  electronic  data 
base  means  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
information  that  has  historically  ap- 
peared in  journal  articles  is  now  being 
shared  electronically.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  major  breakdown  in  library 
capacity.  Librarians  think  that  what 
we're  saying  is  that  they're  not  dedicat- 
ed to  their  jobs.  So  far,  no  one  has 
threatened  my  life.  My  library  card 
hasn't  been  taken  away,  but  they're 
asking  for  all  my  books  back." 

There  have  been  many  reports 
in  the  past  few  years  urging 
Americans  to  lake  a  serious 
look  at  the  way  their  youth  is 
being  educated.  A  very  real  issue  in  yet 
another  report  being  published  is:  How 
long  will  it  last?  What  is  the  shelf  life  of 
any  kind  of  substantive  report  before  it 
fades  from  the  public  eye? 

"The  hrst  time  I  was  asked  to  do  a 
report  like  this,"  recalls  Newman,  "I 
was  working  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  I  went 
around  and  talked  to  all  the  people  who 
had  done  this  recently — in  the  five 
years  preceding  that  report.  I  found  a 


cabinet  creates  a  commission  and  in 
creating  that  commission  is  seen  as 
moving  towards  action.  But  when  the 
report  comes  out,  thev  may  or  may  not 
be  happy  with  the  results.  I  foimd  in 
the  federal  government  that  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  bury  reports. 

"In  the  case  of  'American  Resur- 
gence,' we  don't  have  this  problem. 
We're  funded  by  the  t.arnegie  Foun- 
dation. One  of  the  values  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  is  that  it's  a  policy 
analysis  foundation  that  is  beholden  to 
no  one  except  its  board.  That's  a  big 
plus." 

Newman  says  one  wav  to  see  that  a 
report  gets  some  attention  is  "how  you 
deal  with  the  public  and  the  media. 
How  it's  written  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
Reports  that  are  hard  to  read  and 
cumbersome  make  everyone's  life 
difficult.  The  printed  version  of  this 
report  is  really  neat,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
It's  easy  to  read  and  makes  you  want  to 
read  it.  That  will  help." 

Newman,  in  his  capacity  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  is  already  working  on  an- 
other report:  on  political  intrusion  into 
state  universities.  His  "gut  feeling"  that 
Americans  are  ready  to  dig  in  and 
change  ingrained  assumptions  and  tra- 
ditional beliefs  may  be  right.  And  he  is 
going  to  keep  at  it.  "Reports  are  im- 
portant," he  says  simply.  "It's  essential 
to  force  the  issue  of  higher  education 
up  on  the  national  agenda."  IB 


Yes,  there  is  life 
after  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  studies 


liv  Katiieririe  Hinds 


The  center,  celebrating  its  tenth 
anniversary  this  year,  is  'hlled 
with  culture' — and  it's  a 
paradigm  frjr  intei disciplinary 
programs 
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Wc    l)ii\e  kirifl  of  ;i  joke 
.iiourid  here,"  says  Nelson 
V'ieira,  diretlor  of 
liiown's  (xnicr  for  Por- 
tuguese and  lira/ilian  studies.  "Is  there 
life  after  Portuguese  studies?" 

Poituguese  and  liia/ilian  sluflies 
mij^ht  seem  hke  an  offlieat  field  in 
which  to  (onieiitrate — just  a  little  out  rd 
the  riiainsireaiii.  liul  the  tenter  is  ten 
years  old  this  year,  ami  it  is  ifiriviiig. 
Brown's  turritulurn  is  feitiie  ground 
for  a  center  suth  as  this.  Alih(jugh 
there  are  eight  to  ten  concentrators 
graduating  in  the  program  each  year, 
itieie  aie  about   I'd)  enrollments  in 
courses  each  semester.  "The  curricu- 
lum liere  gives  students  the  opportuni- 
ty to  explc»re.  and  we  get  all  clisiiplinc-s 
in  heie,"  explains  V'ieira.   'I  have  stu- 
dents who  are  majoring  in  sociology 
and  medicine  whc»  want  to  study  Portu- 
guese." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  stu- 
dents who  (cjme  into  I  he  program  to 
coiKenltalc  in  Portuguese  studies  and 
gel  inlrigiied  l>v  some  lac  el  ol  ulial 
thcv  aie  siiiclving.  Such  is  the  case  with 
Pal  I  lunlingloii  'HI,  who  retenlly  re- 
lumed to  Hrown  lo  lalk  ahoiil  how 
I'oilugiiese  and  Bra/ilian  sluclics  has 
led  her  to  graduate  woik — in  ail.  Per- 
haps not  suiprisingly,  llimlinglon's 
sloiy  dc-inoiisliates  llic-  versalilily  c>f 
iiiajoi  iii^  ill  llic  liniii.iiiilies. 


H)HN  FORASI  E 


Nelson  Vieira.  professor  of  Portuguese 
studies  and  director  of  the  center, 
perches  on  the  center's  porch. 


I'.iM  iii.i  Huntingion's  od\ssc\  afier 
slie  gr.utiialcd  in  1984  is  ivpiial  ol  sui- 
dciils  in  llu-  pioijr.ini.  X'ii'ira  sa\s.  al- 
llionj;!!  she  those  an  al\piial  palh  lo 
lullow.  While  conipieling  rcscariii  pro- 
jects on  rchi^ion.  she  gol  ii\UMi'sKHl  in 
Cdndoml'lr.  llie  Atro-Bia/ilian  rchgion. 
Hill  it  \vasn"t  muil  a  waitress  in  Biown's 
1  .u  iih\  C'hii)  sugijested  she  apph  lor  an 
Arnold  Kellowsliip  that  it  oeciiried  to 
Pat  she  eoiild  stndv  CMiidoiiihli'  in  Bra/il. 
(Arnold  lellousliips  give  leeipients  a 
year's  snhsiil\  to  stud\  whatever  the\ 
ihoose.)  What  Pat  pioposed  to  the 
Arnold  lommittee  was  that  she  navel  to 
Bahia.  Bia/il.  and  stndv  the  danees  and 
legends  of  the  leligion.  and  to  inteipret 
what  she  learned  artislieallv .  She  wasn't 
going  to  write  a  paper  on  the  religii>n; 
she  was  going  to  make  prints  ol  the 
\l\id  leligious  lite  ol  Bia/ilians. 

"I've  alwavs  doodled. "  Pat  reialls. 
"Init  I  have  never  wanted  to  In-  an  art- 
ist, with  .1  i.ipital   A'.  I  h.td  done  some 
eliiiings  ol  the  legemls  ol  the  gods 
while  I  w.is  ,U  Blown,  but  I  thought  I'd 
go  tlovMi  there  where  1  coiikl  mi  what 
w.is  going  on.  L'p  here  it's  all  aeadein- 
ii — just  to  see  the  eereinonies  is  iiu led- 
ihle.   There's  siieh  etieigv  in  tliem 
— ihevfe  vistiallv  veiv  intense.  Aiul 
\ei  V  spt>okv . " 

Alliiongh  Pat  wanted  to  do  piim- 
niakiiig.  it  w.is  not  to  be.  W  lien  she  got 
to  Bi.i/il  it  w.is  taiiiiv.ile — the  (.'hiisl- 


mas  season.  "1  didn't  have  access  to 
piintinaking  facilities,  so  I  switcluxl  to 
painting. "  .\s  simple  as  that,  she  loimd 
heisell  in  a  new  medimn.  "1  also  dis- 
loveied  that  ('.uiuloiiihliCAn  be  ovei- 
w  helming  and  diHiciill  to  penetrate  t>n 
.1  proloimd  level,  so  I  limileil  mvselt  to 
tonientiating  on  the  visual  paits  ol  the 
leligion  ami  stinlving  the  personalities 
i>r  the  goits  through  the  dances  and 
legemls." 

With  the  help  ol  the  son  ol'one  ot 
the  best-known  and  most  power! ill 
priestesses.  Huntington  began  to  learn 
the  signilicance  ol  the  tiance  move- 
ments ol  the  t.iindiiDihli-  ceremonies  and 
to  distingiiish  the  variations  ol  the  .M- 
rican  rhvlhms.  She  enrolled  in  dance 
classes  and  slowK  began  to  understand 
the  visual  aspects  of  the  public  ceremo- 
nies. 

rlie  unusual  thing  alH>nt  .-Mro- 
Bra/ilian  religious  piaitices  is  that  the 
C'hristian  saints  are  linkeil  with  .Vlrican 
spirits.  ".\  lot  ol  ceremonies  t.ike  place 
in  the  Clatholic  chinch  in  the  morning, 
then  the  people  will  go  out  ami  have 
.Mrican  ceremonies  in  the  aliernoon. " 
Muntingion  says.  "There  are  so  main 
immigrants  in  southern  Bra/il  that  tliev 
have  something  lor  everyone. 

"I  arrived  in  Bahia  in  time  to  see 
some  ot  the  tiatlitional  ceremonies  ol 
the  teminine  spirits  and  saints,   1  he 
lelebi.itions  demonsli.ited  giaphiiallv 
the  compatible  relations  l>etween  the 
C^atliolic  t.huich  and  C.tiiidoinhli-.   The 
saints  are  honored  in  the  morning  with 
masses  and  pioce.ssion;  then  at  night 
the  .Mrican  spirits  are  celebrated  by  the 
same  congregations." 

Inlike  purelv  C'hristian  religions. 
t'timlomhli  is  "all  about  instant  gratili- 
cation  as  opposeil  to  spiritual  gratili- 
lation. "  Huniingion  explains.   "When 
voii  h.ive  love  problems,  or  monev  or 
health  problems,  yon  go  to  a  priestess 
and  ci>nsult  with  her.  .\nd  vou  pav  olt 
promises  that  yi)u  make  to  the  spirits  " 

.\ccortling  to  Huntington.  (.<iii- 
domhlf  is  a  matriarchal  religion.  "In 
.Mrica.  the  men  were  in  charge,  but 
when  the  religion  w.is  brought  to  this 
side  ol  the  world,  the  women  took 


over. "  .\s  a  result,  main  ol  the  most 
important  religious  rituals  are  ovei"seen 
b\  women.  .\iul  P.u  was  allowed  to  take 
part.  '".Mtei  1  had  Ix-en  there  a  lew 
months,  mv  p.iintings  were  lu'coming 
well-known.  I  met  an  imjiortant  art 
collcxtor  who  got  inteii-sted  in  mv  work 
and  arrangeil  lor  me  to  spend  the 
weekenil  alter  Kastei  prep.iring  lor  a 
lestival.  I  became  a  part  ot  the  group  of 
filluis-<{e-stinlo — leminine  devinees — ;»nd 
had  the  opportunitv  to  get  to  know 
these  women  as  hanl-v\orking.  exulier- 
ani  women,  who  were  deilicated  tol- 
lowers  ol  (Uiiidiimhlc.  I  rcxeiveii  ecjual 
tre.ilment.  .iiul  hail  to  cut  nn  share  ol 
oki,i — littv  pounds! — grate  ciHonuts. 
ileaii  the  temple,  and  g;ither  leaves," 

Huntington's  paintings  ot"  the 
('andomhlc  rituals  were  or- 
g-ani/ed  into  several  exhibi- 
tions in  Bi,i/il  that  were 
well-received  .iiul  ,iitended  bv  people 
interested  in  art  and  the  leligion.  .Mter 
liei  seioiul  exhibition,  which  was  at- 
tended bv  mote  than  StH>  jnople,  she 
was  inviteii  t»>  discuss  her  work  on  a 
Unal  television  show  and  g;ne  a  Itxiure 
at  a  Kxal  university,  "The  Brazilians 
leallv  appret late  art,  .A  lot  ol"  protes- 
sional  people  down  theie  are  aLso  art- 
ists— although  everyone  knows  it's  not 
monev-making.  Music  is  a  big  part  ol" 
everyone's  lives,  and  it's  common  to 
have  wide  inteiests  in  creativity.  In  this 
coiintiv,  people  are  aware  ot  the  arts 
even  it"  thev  don't  p.nticipate;  down 
there  everyone  participates  on  a  low 
level. 

"1  met  a  numlH'r  oi  inielligent. 
cultured,  sophistic.ited  individuals  in 
the  hieraicln  oi  l'.<iiidoitihli\  It  was  their 
proloimd  taith  and  commitment  to  the 
religion  that  impresseil  me  with  the 
validity  and  sophistication  ot  this 
.Mro-Bra/ilian  religion  and  incieaseil 
mv  awareness  ot  methods  ot  primal 
ci>mmunication  with  nature  and  the 
spirit  world. 

"Mv  mind  is  .i  lot  more  o^hmi  than 
it  useil  to  be, "  lluniingt(>n  contesses, 
"Things  kept  happening  that  thei-e 
weie  no  logical  explanations  lor,  I  saw  ,i 


4.i 


'Language  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  It 
enables  you  to  make 
contact  with  other 
cultures,  and  that's 
what  students  will 
carry  out  into  the 
world  with  them.' 
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lot  of  'coincidences.'  and  1  would  be 
told  that  the\  weren't  coincidences  at 
all.  I  went  down  to  Biazil  not  ha\itig 
things  t(jgether.  but  evei\ thing  went 
smoothly.  I  kept  meeting  people  who 
would  open  doors. " 

Huntington  also  says  that  "spooky" 
things  would  happen  in  terms  of  nature 
being  obliging.  "I  was  excited  on  New- 
Year's  Eve.  because  there  was  a  clear 
sky  and  lots  of  stars  were  out.  I  thought 
it  was  great  because  I  needed  to  take 
photos  of  the  New  dear's  festival.  But 
then  I  was  told  not  to  expect  much 
because  it  alwa\s  rains  on  New  \ear's 
Day.  And  it  did.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened on  December  4 — the  feast  of  St. 
Barbara.  I  was  told  that  there  are  al- 
ways thunderstorms  on  that  day,  be- 
cause she  is  the  goddess  of  weather. 
And  sure  enough,  thmiderstorms 
rolled  into  the  area. 

"I'm  aware  of  different  influences 
now.  of  patterns  and  series  of  e\ents. 
I'm  calmer  aboul  things  that  happen. 


One  of  Huntington's  paintings 
shows  the  women  getting  ready 
for  their  religious  rituals. 


and  I  ha\e  an  awaieness  of  things  that 
can't  be  explained.  People  in  Brazil 
trust  their  instincts  and  wisdom  more 
than  we  do  up  here.  They  have  a 
broader  perspective  in  general — in 
Brazil,  you  alwa\s  hear.  'It's  God's  will." 
Up  here  people  belie\e  the\'re  in 
charge  of  their  own  destinies;  in  Brazil 
people  believe  it's  out  of  their  hands.  It 
changes  the  wav  you  look  at  things." 

Although  she  never  thought  of 
herself  as  an  artist  "with  a 
capital  W,'  "  and  although 
she  concentrated  in  Portu- 
guese and  Brazilian  studies,  Hiniting- 
ton  is  now  at  the  State  L'niversitv  of 
New  York,  .■\lban\ ,  working  on  a  mas- 
ter's in  art.  She  also  has  her  eve  on  a 
Fulbright.  "I'm  tilled  with  cultmx', "  she 


says  siniph . 

Being  "(illed  with  culture"  is  pre- 
cisely what  V'ieiia  believes  is  the  end 
result  of  a  concentration  in  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  studies.  Students  are  in- 
troduced to  ditferent  cultures  the  luin- 
ute  the\  walk  into  Portuguese  1. 

"We  offer  intensi\e  Portuguese 
— it's  ten  hours  a  week.  It's  gotten  the 
reputation  among  students  for  being  a 
class  where  you  learn  a  lot  about  people 
and  culture.  The  teaching  of  a  lan- 
guage is  a  bridge,  a  vehicle  to  get  in- 
formation across  about  peoples  and 
culture.  That's  an  important  compo- 
nent of  that  course.  Students  often  go 
from  beginning  Portuguese  right  into  a 
literature  course.  The  focus  is  not  just 
to  learn  the  language.  Language  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  It  enables  you  to  make 
contact  with  other  cultures,  and  that's 
what  students  will  carr\  out  into  the 
world  with  them." 

The  center  grew  out  of  this  philos- 
oph\.  'The  center  stemmed  from  com- 
mon interests.  W'c  disco\ered  a  coterie 
of  scholars  beyond  the  usual  language 
and  literature  focus.  Our  focus  was  in- 
tei  disciplinary  from  the  start." 

The  range  of  disciplines  from 
which  the  center's  facult\  is  ]5lucked 
defines  the  term   "interdisciplinary.  " 
George  Monteiro  is  a  professor  in  the 
English  de])artmeiu,  Auaui  Dzidzienvo 
is  an  assistant  professor  of  Afro-Amer- 
ican studies,  Adeline  Becker  an  an- 
thropologist, and  Robert  Padden  a 
piofessor  of  history.  "The  rubric  of  the 
center  came  at  a  time  when  we  were 
looking  for  an  identitv.  Being  able  to 
gather  these  people  together  and  ha\e 
this  center  as  an  umbrella  foi  the  link- 
ages has  enriched  us  all. 

"As  a  center,  we're  verv  sensili\c  to 
cross-cultiual  ties.  We're  verv  excited 
about  President  Swearer's  Institute  in 
Internadonal  Studies  [BAM,  Septem- 
ber], which  ties  in  closely  with  what 
we're  doing." 

According  to  N'ieira,  Biown's  ten- 
ter is  nearh  iniic|iic  in  this  countrv. 
"The  only  other  thing  that  comes  close 
is  at  the  L  ni\ersit\  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara.  Johns  Hopkins  has  a 
Brazilian  center,  biu  it  doesn't  deal  w  ith 
the  Portuguese  side.  Out  center  is 
unique  in  that  it  has  this  interdiscipli- 
nary quality."  One  area  where  there  is  a 
high  incidence  of  "cross-over"  is  be- 
tween Afro-American  studies  and  Por- 
tuguese studies.  "Anani  has  encouraged 
a  lot  of  students  from  the  Af  ro-.^meri- 
can  studies  classes  to  come  over  here 
and  stud\  (he  Brazilian  experience. 
Racial  and  social  lelations  there  are 
similar  to  here.  Those  students  can  put 


into  practice  the  theories  they  have 
learned  in  their  .\fro-.\merican  studies 
classes." 

Vieira  says  that  "  'grantsmanship' 
has  helped  us  firm  up  our  identity. 
Because  we  were  initially  connected 
with  the  education  office  and  other 
agencies,  it  was  made  apparent  to  us 
that  grants  were  an  important  part  of 
the  life  of  the  program.  We  wouldn't 
grow  without  this  kind  of  support 
— couldn't  do  a  lot  of  the  little  things  we 
do." 

The  center  was  connected  with  the 
education  office  b\  the  Fox  Point  pro- 
ject, the  first  Portuguese-language 
teaching  project  in  the  United  States. 
"We  had  a  teachers'  institute  here  from 
1969  to  1979,  training  teachers  in  lan- 
guage development,"  says  Vieira.  "The 
Fox  Point  project  led  to  the  Title  VII 
Traineeship,  which  pavs  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  books  for  a  gracfuate  student 
pursuing  Portuguese  studies  oi  bilin- 
gual studies." 

The  gianls  have  also  enabled  the 
center  to  have  its  own  press:  (ia\ea- 
Brown,  which  publishes  translations  as 
well  as  a  journal  of  Portuguese  studies. 
The  journal  publishes  creative  work  in 
Portuguese  and  F.nglish  that  reflects  the 
inuuigrant  experience  in  this  coumrx. 
as  well  as  critical  studies  of  literar\  and 
artistic  works  reflecting  the  same  expe- 
rience. 

It's  nuituallv  beneficial  that  Brown 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
large  Portuguese  community.  Fox 
Point.  The  center,  according  to 
Vieii  a,  "serves  as  a  community  resource 
for  immigiants  who  ha\c  just  arrixed 
from  Portugal.  Sometimes  the\  come  in 
here  and  tell  us  that  they  ha\e  com- 
pleted three  years  of  undergraduate 
work  there,  and  we  help  them  translate 
their  credits  to  what  they  should  have 
in  the  U.S.  We  do  a  lot  of  educational 
counseling.  Basically,  we  ha\e  what 
amounts  to  an  open-door  policx .  We 
get  lots  of  calls  from  the  hospitals  and 
courts  for  translations.  Our  service  goes 
beyond  the  edmalion.il,  pedagogical 
link. 

"We  have  lots  of  programs  for  the 
local  community.  Recently  we  brought 
an  Azorean  novelist  here  to  speak,  and 
75  percent  of  our  audience  was  from 
the  conmiiuiitv.  We  have  a  film-and- 
lectiue  series  that  has  a  large  following 
in  the  outside  communitx. 

"We  maintain  the  linkage  in  other 
ways,  too.  George  Moiueiro  writes  a 
column  for  the  local  Portuguese  news- 
paper, and  we  participate  in  a  talk  show- 
on  cable  television. 


"We  appreciate  the  ties  with  the 
community.  It  gives  our  students  new 
perspectixes — it  sensitizes  them  to  the 
imernational  perspective.  Having  these 
people  around  also  gives  our  students 
someone  to  talk  to.  It  helps  us  make  the 
language  as  alive  as  possible.  Of  course 
the  students  can  talk  to  the  secretaries 
in  the  center  here — they're  all  bilingu- 
al." 

Two  years  ago  the  center  formed 
the  New  England  Association  of  Bra- 
zilianists.  "It's  regional  right  now,  but 
we  want  to  go  national,"  \'ieira  says, 
"Brown  has  a  Fulbright  Scholar  in  resi- 
dence now,  who  is  invited  to  give  lec- 
tures for  the  schools  in  this  association. 
We  are  all  cooperating  to  build  re- 
sources to  promote  the  study  of  Brazil. 

"L'ndergraduates  are  fascinated 
with  Brazil  right  now.  There's  been  a 
growing  awareness  over  the  last  five 
years.  Usually,  students  who  take  Por- 
tuguese haxe  specific,  personal  reasons 
lor  doing  so — either  thex'ie  interested 
in  politics,  or  thev'xe  been  there,  or 
they  have  a  Portuguese  friend.  But  it's 
different  with  Brazilian  studies. 

"Brazil  is  an  image  that  means  a  lot 
of  things  to  a  lot  of  people.  Under- 
graduates who  go  there  come  back  very 
changed.  It's  an  open,  free-floxving 
country,  and  it  has  an  affinity  xvith  the 
U.S.  that  I  think  imdergraduates  re- 
spond to." 

1  heie  !.■<  lite  after  Portuguese  and 
Brazilian  studies,  as  Pat  Huntington  has 
found.  "Pat  is  an  example  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  end  up  using  a 
Portuguese  focus  and  experiences," 
Vieira  says.  "Many  of  our  students  go 
into  businesses — banking  or  the  import/ 
export  business.  Interestingly  enough, 
sexeral  of  them  haxe  gone  into  film 
distribution  in  Hollxwood  and  Biazil.  I 
can  name  fixe  in  film  alone." 

And  there  is  a  growing  future  for 
the  program  itself — the  center  has  re- 
cently added  a  master's  program  in 
both  Brazilian  studies  and  Portuguese 
studies  and  bilingual  education. 
"There's  talk  of  expanding  into  a  Ph.D. 
program.  I  think  the  M.A.  program  has 
proxed  that  there's  a  public  out  there. 

"There's  leallx  such  a  variety  of 
interests  in  this  house, "  Vieira  says.  "It's 
never  one  thing  only,  or  simply  a  focus 
on  literature  or  history.  We  try  to  en- 
coinage  people  to  travel  paths  thev 
never  thought  of  before. "  |Q 
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part  of  those  who  do  not  win.  Since  we 
knew  that  von  would  be  on  vour  way 
back  to  Pi()\ idence  at  5  tonionow 
morning,  perhaps  ne\er  again  to  re- 
turn to  Pasadena,  we  felt  you  were  the 
ideal  man  for  tiie  job." 

Brown  was  a  2-1  favorite  at  game- 
time,  which  was  more  an  indication  of 
regard  for  PLastern  football  than  sound 
judgment.  For  Washington  State  was 
well-coached  and  as  strong  as  its  6-0 
record,  having  allowed  onl\   10  points. 
indicated. 

Heavv  rains  came  attei  the  cold 
snap,  and  onl)  some  4.000  spectators 
were  present  at  the  kickoff .  The  field 
was  practically  a  mudh(jle,  moving 
Captain  Andrews  to  remark  that  "it  was 
as  though  thev  held  a  million  faucets 
over  it."  Pollard  got  dimked  in  |3iiddlcs 
a  couple  of  times  in  the  early  g<iing, 
and  once  he  expressed  fear  in  a  huddle 
that  he  might  drown  if  he  got  trapped 
at  the  bottom  of  a  real  pile-up. 

The  conditions  stymied  Pollard's 
style;  he  was  able  to  gain  only  47  yards 
in  thirteen  rushes.  The  Bruins  came 
close  to  scoring  twice  in  the  first  half, 
but  their  heavier  opponents  stopped 
them  each  lime,  once  on  the  foin-vard 
line.  Washington  States  inherent  su- 
perioritv  took  control  in  the  second 
half,  and  the  Westerners  won,  14-0. 

Brown's  share  of  the  17,000  in  gate 
receipts  was  a  guaranteed  S;"',000,  and 
Washington  State  got  almost  the  same. 
In  all,  there  was  a  dehcit  of  some 
$1  1,000,  but  the  conmiittee  decided 
that  a  football  game  would  continue  to 
be  the  climactic  event  in  the  tourna- 
ment's futine.   The  day's  big  money- 
makers weie  the  Washington  State 
players,   rhe\  had  pooled  their  nicnie- 
making  earnings  and  bet  the  whole 
bundle  on  themselves  at  the  pre\ailing 
odds. 

After  a  postgame  party  attended 
by  both  teams,  the  Bruins  headed  for 
San  Francisco  for  one  night's  di\ersion 
before  retmning  FLast.   Fhe  trip  home 
started  Janii.iry  3  and,  by  then,  several 
of  the  bottles  containing  Rhode  Island 
water  were  refilled  with  California 
wine.  And  since  some  of  the  players 
had  grumbled  about  the  railroad  food 
on  the  way  out,  each  man  was  given  $21 
(for  twenty-one  meals)  and  the  right  to 
forage  lor  himsell. 

"So  we'd  stop  in  a  town,"  ,\ndiews 
said  later,  "and  a  bunch  would  go  to 
four  or  five  saloons  and  come  out  with 
handfuls  of  food  from  the  tree  lunch 
^g     coimteis  ...  .ill  lot  buving  probahh  one 


schooner  of  beer.  They  say  that  Jimm\ 
Murphy  ['18],  our  reserve  quarterback, 
got  home  with  $17  left  of  his  food 
money." 

The  team  reached  Providence  on 
Satiuday,  JaiuiarN  8,  and  a  fair-sized 
crowd  was  on  hand  at  Union  Station  for 
the  welcoming.  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  absence  of  the  good  long  slice  of 
Washingtcjn  bacon.  The  Joiirnars  man 
covering  the  return  interviewed  several 
plavers,  aiming  to  catch  their  feelings 
about  the  journev.  In  his  storv  the  next 
dav.  the  reporter  siunmed  it  up; 

"All  of  them,"  he  wrote,  "did  not 
hesitate  lo  sav  it  was  a  'corking'  trip 
from  start  to  Imish."  IB 

John  H/nilon  is  a  retired  Providence 
Journal  sports  writer  and  columnist.  This 
article  first  appeared  in  //(?  Journal  Sun- 
dav  Magazine  and  i\  reprinted  leith  per- 
mission. 
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"the  most  improved  team  in  the  Fast, " 
according  to  Reed.  In  a  difficult  fnst 
half,  Enstrom  and  Rivers  teamed  to 
give  the  Bruins  a  4-4  tie  at  intermission. 
Fnslrom  made  a  sa\e  on  a  point-blank 
shot  as  time  ran  down  in  the  second 
quarter  and  Rivers  shot  the  ball  the 
length  of  the  pool  for  a  last-second 
goal.   Fhe  Bruins  sealed  the  win  with 
strong  second-half  play  led  by  junior 
driver  Rich  Russey,  who  scored  loiu 
goals,  and  Ri\ers,  who  hnished  the 
night  with  three. 

Women's  cross  country  brought 
home  a  si\ih-pkue  Imish  from  the 
He])tagoiial  Cii  oss  Counlr\  Meet  held 
in  \'an  (iortlandt  Park.  Sus;ni  Ha\  '86. 
of  Schenectad\ ,  was  the  In  st  Brown 
runner  to  cross  the  line,  taking  I2lh 
place  with  a  time  of  18:22.7  o\er  the 
live-kilometer  course. 

Men's  cross  country  has  had 
steady  improvement  under  head  coach 
Bob  Rothenberg  '65.  The  Bruins  cap- 
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tared  fourth  place  at  the  Heps  in 
Brown's  best  finish  in  eighteen  years. 
Chris  Schille  "88,  who  came  back  from 
a  summer  motorcycle  accident,  regis- 
tered a  time  of  25: 18.5  over  the  five- 
mile  course  to  finish  in  eighth  place. 
His  efforts  earned  All-I\  v  honors  for 
the  second  straight  season.  The  Bruins 
finished  second  in  Ivy  competition, 
bettering  last  year's  league  finish  by 
three  places. 

Women's  tennis  toiuiuded  its  fall 
season  with  a  third-place  showing  at  the 
New  F.ngland  {^liampionshijjs.  dilliaii 
Leonard  "88  led  (he  Bruins  b\  t.tking 
first  |)lace  in  the  flight  two  singles. 

Women's  volleyball  t-nded  its  sea- 
son with  <i  louith-pl.Ke  Imish  in  the  1\\ 
League  C^hampionships  hosted  bv 
Brown.   Fhe  Bruins  began  the  tourney 
with  a  Nourish,  defeating  Columbia  in 
three  straight  games,  but  then  bowed  to 
e\entual  Imalisi  Penn  bctore  downing 
the  F.lis.  The  s])ikeis  lost  to  Cornell  in 
the  quarterfinals  in  a  hard-fought 
loiu-game  matdi  (15-4,  10-15,  15-12, 
15-12).  Ciinnv   Foni  '87  earned  first- 
team  .\ll-lv\  honors  for  Brown,  and 
Meg  Andrews  '87  was  named  lo  the 
second  team. 

Women's  field  hockey  closed  out 
1985  with  a  4-8-2  record  and  a  2-2-2 
l\v  mark.  In  the  season  fmale.  Brown 
b.ittled  Harvard  lo  a  0-0  tie,  marking 
senior  goallender  Mara  Spaulder's 
fourth  shutout  of  the  vear.  She  finished 
the  year  with  an  0.80  goals-against  av- 
erage. Lauren  Becker  '87  earned  first- 
team  All-Ivy  honors  for  the  second  yeai 
in  a  row,  and  Anne  Alberino  '88  was 
named  to  the  second  team. 


Winter  sports:  Wrestlers 
open  at  4-1,  women 
swimmers  are  2-2 

Fhe  highlight  of  the  men's  basketball 
season  to  date  has  been  an  88-86  victory 
over  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
Senior  center  Jim   Furner  has  played 
consistenth  well  for  the  Bruins  so  far, 
averaging  Hi  points  jjcr  game.  Fiesh- 
man  Maicus  Fhompson  has  proxcd  to 
be  a  pleasant  surpiise  as  the  rookie  has 
piim|)ed  in  an  a\eragc  of  15  points  per 
ouling. 

Men's  hockey  takes  a  3-4  record  to 
anothei  continent  as  Coach  Herb 
Hammond  and  company  travel  to  Chi- 
na o\er  the  holichns.  Brown  will  be  the 
Inst  collegi.ile  hoi  ke\  learn  e\ei  to  play 
in  ihal  counli  \. 

fhe  wrestling  team  h.is  iimi|)ed 


out  to  a  4-1  start  iiiidci  liead  coach 
Dave  Annuo.   I  lie  Bruins  opened  the 
1985-86  season  with  a  pair  of  wins  over 
the  Universit\  of  Maine  (40-6)  and 
Boston  C:ollege  (40-9).  Albany  State 
checked  the  Bruins  with  a  32- K?  score, 
but  Brown  came  b.ick  to  register  two 
more  wins  o\er  Lowell  (45-3)  and  New 
V'ork  Uni\eisit\  (50-8).   Ihe  Bruins  aie 
balanced  through  the  weight  cl.isses  this 
season  with  Ireshnren  Matt  McCluniber, 
E.G.  Muelhaupt,  David  Smith,  and  Eric 
Wilenzik  step|)ing  in  to  make  immedi- 
ate (ontribiitions.  Sophomores  Bohln 
Hill  and  Pete  Monize  ha\e  also  pro\  id- 
ee! the  team  with  some  pinning  excite- 
ment. 

Women's  swimming  put  a  33-iueet 
imdelealed  slicak  on  the  line  against 
16th-ranked  I'iltsbingh,  and  the  Pan- 
thers defeated  the  Bruins,  76-65. 
Blown,  ranked  19th  nationally,  then 
defeated  Dartmouth,  but  was  upset  by 
the  Har\ard  scjuacl  for  the  Bruins'  first 
Ivy  League  loss  since  Eebruary  1982. 
The  (aimson  tapeied  and  shaved  for 
the  dual  meet  against  Brown,  some- 
thing a  team  noriualK  does  foi  eiul-ot- 
season  competition.   The  I5ruins 
bounced  back  to  defeat  Princeton, 
93-47.  Goach  Da\e  Roach  and  his 
swiimners  headed  south  to  Puerto  Rico 
over  the  holidavs  tor  some  intensive 
training. 

Men's  swimming  got  undei  wa\ 
\siih  a  ion\iniing  7l')-40  win  over 
Spiingfield.    1  he  15ruins.  with  some  of 
the  top  swinuueis  still  paititipating  in 
the  water  polo  team's  extended  season, 
then  took  two  hard  losses  to  Harvard 
and  Princeton. 

Women's  squash  sports  five  re- 
turning startei  s  anil  an  outstanding 
freshman  lecruit  for  Norma   1  avior's 
debut  as  head  coach.  Although  the 
Bruins  chopped  a  6-3  loss  to  Harvard 
in  their  oi^ener,  it's  a  step  up  from  last 
year's  9-0  blanking.  F.va  Simpson  '87 
heads  the  list  of  returnees.  Senior  co- 
captains  Lisa  Beuatovich  and  Nancy 
Deutsch,  junior  Lexi  Haen,  and  senior 
Liz  Zaidastani  round  out  the  list.  Kate 
Brodskv  "89,  who  placed  1 1th  last  year 
nationally  in  the  18's,  will  be  an  asset 
to  the  squad. 

Women's  basketball  si.nled  mil 
strong  with  victories  over  the  Liniversity 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Lafayette. 
Freshman  Janice  Huvve  netted  16 
points  in  each  of  those  games.  But  the 
Bruins,  who  have  won  back-to-hack  Ivv 
titles,  then  lost  two  kev  league  match- 
ups to  Harvard  and  Dartmouth,  as 
turnovers  took  their  toll  against  the 
inexperienced  Brown  chili. 

Women's  ice  hockey  is  the  de- 


fending Ivy  chami)ion,  and  the  Pandas 
started  off  on  the  right  skate  with  a  pair 
of  victories  over  Dartmouth  (4-2)  and 
Harvard  (3-2).   Lhe  Rhode  Island  na- 
tive combination  of  Maiclie  Corcoran 
'86  and  Lisa  Bishoji  '8(i  piovided  the 
exciteiuent,  as  Bishop  scored  a  hat  trick 
against  the  Big  Cueen  and  Cxircoian 
had  a  goal  and  two  assists. 

Ji-aii  Elliiilt  i\  dircctur  of  spurts  /iiJiiDiialioii 
(It  Bruu'ii. 

Scoreboard 

(Diiuhvr  2l)-l)v(cmbrr  8} 

Football  (5-4-1)  (Ivy:  4-3-0) 

Brown  20,  Holv  Cross  2(J 
Harvard  2,'),  Brown  17 
Richmond  29,  Brown  13 
Brown  22,  Dartmouth  0 
Brown  34,  C^olumbia  0 

Men's  Soccer 

Brown  I,  Providence  College  1  (OT) 
Harvard  5,  Brown  4  (OT) 
Brown  4,  Connecticut  3  (OT) 
Dartmouth  3,  Brown  1 
Columbia  3,  Brown  2 

Men's  Cross  Country  (5-2)  (Ivy:  3-2) 
Dartmouth  3(i,  Blown  21 
4lh  at  Van  Ciortlandt-Hcps 
18th  at  Lchigh-lC4.As 

Women's  Cross  Country  (5-3)  (Ivy:  0-3) 
DaMinoiilli  3(i.  Brown   I'.l 
(ith  .11  \'.in  Cortlaiidt-Heps 

Women's  Soccer  (9-3-3)  (Ivy:  4-0-1) 

Brown  1,  .Vdclphi  1  (O  1  ) 
Brown  2.  Darliiioiilh  0 
Brown  1,  Harvard  0 

Women's  Field  Hockey  (4-8-2)  (Ivy:  2-2-2) 
Providence  2,  Brown  1 
Dartmouth  3,  Brown  1 
Connecticut  4,  Brown  (t 
Brown  0,  Harvard  0  (O  I) 

Women's  Tennis  (3-1) 
3rd  ill  New  Englands 

Women's  Volleyball  (15-16)  (Ivy:  4-3) 

Holy  Ooss  2,  Brown  U 

Boston  College  2,  Brown  I 

Brown  2,  University  of  llariroid  1 

Brown  2.  Marisi  0 

Brown  2,  Siena  0 

Holy  Cross  2,  Brown  t) 

Brown  2,  V'ernionI  I) 

Brown  3,  Harvard  0 

Brown  2,  \ale  () 

Massachusetts  3,  Brown  0 

Northeastern  3,  Brown  0 

Brown  3,  Mil  2 

Brown  3,  Columbia  0 

Pennsylvania  3,  Brown  0 

Brown  3,  Vale  1 

Cornell  3,  Brown  1 


Water  Polo  (25-10) 

Brown  l(i,  Washington  &■  Lee  4 

Brown  14,  Richmond  4 

Brown  20,  MLI  4 

Brown  14,  ^'alc  3 

Brown  16,  Harvard  4 

Brown  16,  Massachusetts  4 

Brown  1 1.  Indiana  3 

Brown  9.  Bucknell  6 

Olympic  Club  ol  San  Francisco  9,  Brown  7 

Brown  13,  Florida  Gold  Coast  10 

NVAC  9,  Brown  8 

Texas  A  &  M  10,  Brown  8 

Brown  19,  Massachusetts  3 

Brown  22,  Harvard  2 

Brown  18,  Washington  &•  Lee  () 

Brown  7,  lona  (i 

Brown  1 1,  Bucknell  7 

California-Irvine  15,  Brown  8 

Brown  11,  Loyola  (111.)  10 

Long  Beach  State  13,  Brown  9 

Men's  Basketball  (1-4) 

New  Hampshire  ti3.  Brown  60 

Hofstia  85,  Brown  77 

Brown  88,  University  of  Rhode  Island  H(i 

Fairfield  69,  Brown  67 

Providence  Oillcge  107.  Brown  80 

Men's  Hockey  (3-3) 

Brown  4,  Dartmouth  2 
Harvard  6,  Brown  1 
Vermont  2.  Brown  1 
Brown  9,  RPI  6 
Brown  7,  Merrimack  2 
Clarksoii  6.  Brown  4 

Men's  Swimming  (1-2) 
Brov\n  7(i.  Spiint^hcld  40 
Harvard  74,  Brown  39 
Princeton  (i8.  Brown  45 

Men's  Wrestling  (4-1) 

Brown  40,  Boston  College  9 

Brown  40,  Maine  6 

.\lb.iny  State  32,  Brown  13 

Brown  45.  Lowell  3 

Brown  50,  New  York  University  8 

Women's  Ice  Hockey  (3-2) 

Brown  4,  Darlmouth  2 
Btown  3,  Harvard  2 
Brown  5,  Colby  0 
Providence  4,  Brown  0 
Northeastern  10,  Brown  1 

Women's  Basketball  (2-5) 
Brown  68,  New  Hampshire  62 
Brown  65,  Lafayette  63 
Harvard  71,  Brown  66 
Dartmouth  81,  Brown  69 
Providence  92,  Brown  57 
Boston  University  (i7.  Brown  46 

Women's  Swimming  (2-2) 

University  of  Piusburgh  75,  Brown  65 

Brown  90,  Dartmouth  47 

Harvard  .S3.  Brown  57 

Brown  93,  Princeton  47 

Women's  Squash  (0-1) 

Harvard  6,  Brown  .3 
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THE  CLASSES 


By  Peter  Mandel 


The  second  annual  Alumni  Recognition  Ceremony,  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Alumni,  was 
held  in  October,  hoyiortng  the  luinners  of  the  William  Rogers,  Brown  Bear,  and  Alumni  Ser- 
vice Awards.  The  William  Rogers  Axoard,  first  presented  last  year  and  named  for  Brown's  first 
student,  recognizes  "an  outstanding  alumnus  whose  service  to  society  in  general  would  be  rep- 
resentative oj  the  words  of  the  Brown  Charter:  living  a  life  ...  'of  usefulness  and  reputation.'  " 
The  Brown  Bear  Awards,  presented  annually  since  1946,  recognize  "outstanding  personal 
sennre  rendered  the  Univenity  over  a  period  of  years."  The  Alumni  Sennce  Awards,  also  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  1984,  are  given  for  dislinguished.  continuing  volunteer  sennce  to 
Brown  in  any  field  oj  iilumni  sen'ice.  Throughuul  this  section  in  tins  issue,  we  recos;nize  this 
year's  xmnners,  ivith  illustrations  by  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  professor  Thomas  Sgouros 
from  photographs  by  John  Foraste. 
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well. 


Mellen  H.  Pingree.  Brislol.  R.I., 
rhvnifs:  "Walking  I  still  do.  but 
silting  IS  good,  loo."  We  wish  him 


"I       A   Hermione  Dealey  Dvorak  writes: 
I    /I    "I'm  still  living  in  .Seattle,  located 

J-     -1-  in  the  scenic  norlhwesl  corner  of 
America.  Twelve  grandchildren  and  seven 
great-grandchildren  keep  me  up-to-date. 
Greetings  to  all  surviving  friends." 

1     r~\  Roswell  S.  Bosworth.  Bristol,  R.I., 
I    ^C  writes:  "Last  May  1  enjoyed  my 

A  kJ  seventh  trip  to  Portugal,  and  in 
October  1  celebrated  the  50th  year  of  my 
weekly  column.  This  Sc  That  From  Here  & 
There — by  the  Scribe,'  written  since  1935  for 
the  Plioemx-Times  newspapers."  He  is  the 
editor  emeritus  of  those  papers. 

^~\     A     Ihe  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E. 

x/l    Bigelow  have  moved  liDin  Med- 
^Ttford,  Mass.,  to  .Apt.  #124,  125 
Danlorth  St.,  Portland,  Maine  04101. 

Myrtle  Hodgkins  Coe,  Kdina,  Minn., 
reports:  "Sim  e  John's  retirement  two  years 
ago,  we  have  spent  much  of  our  lime 
(whenever  John  has  been  free  of  his  many 
professional  commitinents)  traveling,  both 
overseas  and  to  the  several  corners  of  our 
own  beautiful  LLS.A.  In  August,  we  motored 
from  here  in  Minnesota  to  Maine,  stopping 
along  the  wav  lo  visit  with  many  friends  and 
relatives  whom  we  hadn't  seen  for  up  to  ten 
years.  John  had  a  workshop  assignment  at 
Colby  College  in  Waterville." 

^  h^  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Elmer,  Jr.,  South 
^      I   Bristol,  Maine,  tells  us:  "The 
^^    /    summer  of  1985  was  a  great  sea- 
son lor  lobsters  here  on  the  Maine  coast. 
Only  fished  two  traps  but  caught  well  over 
100  nice  'keepers.'  Nice  lobster  stews,  chow- 
ders, and  salads  all  winter." 
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Jaxon  Freeman.  Gloucester  Citv. 
N.J.,  is  outgoing  president  of  the 
Gloucester  Rotarv  Club.  A  native 


of  Pennsylvania,  he  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  banking.  He  also  served 
as  a  Secret  Service  agent  from  1937  to  1945 
with  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  He  re- 
turned to  the  banking  field  in  1946.  A  tal- 
ented pianist-organist,  he  began  his  musical 
career  in  Pennsylvania  theaters  as  the  ac- 
companist for  silent  movies.  He  was  featured 
pianist  on  a  radio  broadcast  that  followed 
the  Lowell  Thomas  and  Amos  n'  Andy  pro- 
grams in  the  1930s.  He  was  also  weather 
forecaster  on  the  John  Grambling  program 
over  WOR  in  New  York  for  twelve  years  and 
is  currently  organist  for  three  Masonic 
lodges  in  Camden  County.  N.J. 

Col.  Joseph  R.  Hyman,  USAF  (Ret.), 
writes:  "Peg  and  I  returned  to  our  condo  in 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  after  spending  four 
months  at  our  place  in  Narragansett,  R,l. 
We  left  again  Nov.  1  for  Colorado  Springs  to 
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William  C.  Foster  '29  Ph.D.  is  retired  direc- 
tor of  the  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Chemistry 
at  Jeanes  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He  is 
Philadelphia  minority  coordinator  for 
NASP,  is  a  former  officer  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Brown  Club,  and  is  a  former  class  agent 
and  officer. 


visit  our  two  youngest  sons  and  families 
— then  to  California." 

Olive  Richards  Tompkins,  Rumford, 
R.I..  was  lecently  elected  a  surety  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Barons  of 
Runnymede.  "At  least  that's  a  first  in  Rhode 
Island, "  she  notes. 

O    "1    *^'"  Sept.  20,  the  newly  elected 
'^     I    officers  of  the  class  met  at  the 
\^   A  Maddock  Alumni  Center  with  the 
reunion  chairmen  and  class  agents  to  start 
planning  for  the  55th  reunion.  In  atten- 
dance were  President  Bob  Cronan.  Vice 
Piesidents  Henrietta  Chase  Thacher  and 
Joe  Mahood,   Treasurer  Clint  Williams, 
Assistant  Treasurer  Rosamond  Danielson 
Bellin,  Head  Class  Agent  Rose  Miller  Roit- 
man.  Reunion  Co-Chairmen  Eleanor  Mc- 
Andrews  Retallick  and  Joe  Calkin,  and 
Co-Secretary  Bill  Hindley.  Class  Agent  Jim 
Lawton,  recuperating  fiom  hip  surgery,  was 
unable  to  attend.  A  local  committee  met  in 
November  to  complete  the  progiam  of 
weekend  activities  for  the  period  from  Fri- 
day afternoon  registration  to  the  Monday 
alumni  luncheon.  May  23-26,  1986.  The 
completed  program  will  be  mailed  to  class- 
mates in  mid-January  in  plenty  of  time  to 
make  your  plans  to  return  to  campus  for  this 
super  special  55th  reunion. 

Howard  Angell's  wife.  Doris,  died  Aug. 
17.  The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to 
Howard,  who  lives  in  Cranston,  R.I.  He  has 
a  daughter,  Nancy  Carter,  and  two  grand- 
children. 

^\  /^  In  the  September  issue,  the  obitu- 
'^  ^  arv  of  Wendell  Barnes  incorrectly 
\_-/  ^^  listed  the  address  of  his  son,  Wen- 
dell B.  Barnes,  Jr.  '61.  The  correct  address 
IS  17724  NK  Glisan  St.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97230. 

Stewart  R.  Essex,  Narragansett,  R.I., 
married  Lois  Miller  on  Nov.  24,  1984,  at  .All 
Saints  Memorial  Chuich  in  Providence. 

^7J   CD   Herbert  L.  Anderson.  Warwick, 
'^    '^  R.I.,  retired  on  April  1  and  "is 
\^  sj  keep-  ing  busy  out  and  in  being  a 
house-husband  for  Betty,  who's  continuing 
her  forty-seven  years  of  housewifing. " 

Gladys  Burt  Jordan  and  her  husband, 
Arthur,  of  Bal  Harbour  Island,  Fla.,  came  to 
Rhode  Island  recently  to  visit  their  son, 
Burt,  at  his  Fox  Island  home,  which  was 
featured  in  the  February  '85  issue  of  Yankee 
magazine.  Fox  Island  is  a  four-and-a-half- 
acre  island  out  in  the  west  passage  of  Nar- 
ragansett Bay.  Seals  "summer"  there  in  the 


winter  and  the  other  occupants  are  a  full- 
time  caretaker  and  two  "wet,  dirty,  incredi- 
bly friendly,  and  excited  dogs."  Burt,  who  is 
a  dentist,  treats  many  of  his  patients  there, 
particularly  children,  who  enjoy  the  boat 
rides  and  the  uoyehy  ol  il  all. 

Connie  Morrison  Nichols  is  actiye  in 
the  altar  guild  ol  her  church.  She  droye 
from  her  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  home  to 
visit  friends  and  relatives  in  New  England 
this  past  summer. 

M  Benjamin  D.  Crissey,  Overland 
Park,  Kans.,  notes:  "This  summer, 
Mrs.  Crissey  and  I  toured  classical 
Greece  and  cruised  to  Istanbul,  Turkey. 
Upon  our  return,  we  spent  a  week  at  our 
son's  ranch  in  Idaho  and  spent  time  with 
him  and  his  family  at  Sun  Valley  Resort.  Oiu" 
local  children  feted  us  with  a  leception  cele- 
brating our  40th  wedding  anniversary." 

Elizabeth  Brennan  McCaffrey  writes: 
"C'harles  and  I  h.ive  become  residents  of 
Florida  and  will  be  living  at  2500  Ciulfshore 
Blvd.  N.,  Naples  33940.  We  will  spend  our 
summeis  in  Rhode  Island." 

Robert  N.  Purrington  is  living  alone  at 
5  Cannon  St.,  Maltapoisett,  Mass.  "Support- 
ing vintage  abode  and  providing  home  for 
Siamese  cat.  Busier." 

^y    f^  Ross  A.  DeMatteo,  Bradenlon, 
'^  r^  Fla.,  reports:  "Enjoying  reliiement 
\^  K^  in  the  Sunshine  State.  Have  a 
mini-Brown  club  in  the  neighborhood: 
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Elizabeth  J.  Mac  Donald  '30  is  a  letired 
teacher  and  chairman  ol  the  department  of 
English  at  Providence's  Classical  High 
School  and  has  served  as  treasuier  and  ex- 
ecutive committee  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Class  Ofiicers.  She  is  a  former  tieas- 
urer  of  the  class  of  1930  and  a  former 
phonothon  worker  for  the  Brown  Fund. 


Three  Brown  men  in  a  row.  Don  McNeil 
'40,  Jack  Rae  '38,  and  yours  truly  ai  e  all  next 
door  t(}  each  other.  Great  fun!" 

(^   /~^  Our  50th  leunion — the  Ann  and 
y^  tr^  Al  Show — is  taking  shape.  The 
*_/  v^  University  is  furnishing  the  stage, 
sets,  props,  music,  and  well-known  stars. 
The  class  of  '36  is  supplying  an  all-star  cast. 
You  will  be  featured  with  "bells,  whistles, 
caps,  and  drums. "  .'\lreadv  ".Xngels  "  are 
diopping  out  of  the  blue  to  make  the  show-  a 
big  success.  Twenty  classmates  mentioned  in 
earlier  releases  are  working  on  this  event. 
Others  getting  in  on  the  act  ate  Helen  Johns 
Carroll,  Rosalie  Musen  Reizen.  Martha 
Wicks  Bellisle,  Ruth  Tenenbaum  Silver- 
man, Dick  Pearce,  and  Clarence  Hawkes 
How  aboiu  vou?  Do  vou  want  two  on  the 
aisle?  Make  vour  plans  now. 

Helen  Johns  Carroll.  Sumter,  S.C., 
notes:   "1  saw  Jay  Barry   50  this  summer  in 
Warren,  R.I.  His  book,  Gentlrmen  L'ndi-r  The 
Elms,  is  fascinating  reading.  I  highly  recom- 
mend it  to  all  Brown  people." 

Wendell  Lund  is  still  hghting  his  battle 
with  throat  cancer.  In  a  recent  conversation 
with  Al  Owens.  Wendell  sent  his  greetings 
to  all  his  classmates  and  friends.  His  addiess: 
P.O.  Box  128,  Saco,  Maine  04072,  and  he 
will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you.  Drop  a  line 
to  Wendell  and  his  wife,  Leonora. 

Al  Owens,  Oanston,  R.I.,  asks:   "An- 
drew Jack,  where  are  you?  Alumni  Records' 
last  known  addiess  is  2324  Joefield  Ln., 
Dallas.  If  anybody  has  seen  or  heard  from 
Andy,  please  notify  me." 

Ernie  Wilks  is  confined  to  Hallworth 
House,  66  Benefit  St.,  Providence  02904. 
-Send  a  note  to  Ernie  and  his  wife,  Lois. 

^\  ^^  Bruce  R.  Gordon  leports:   "I  re- 
y^     J    tued  in  1976  as  professor  emeritus 
K^    I     ol  French  and  Spanish  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska.  Since  then,  I  have  run  a 
professional  photography  business  heie  in 
Fairbanks,  specializing  in  weddings,  por- 
traits, custom  processing,  and  underwater 
photogiaphv.  1  also  teach  two  courses  in 
photography  at  the  community  college.  A 
change  ol  career  and  lots  ol  fun!" 

Dorothy  Sachs  Stern,  Winnetka,  III,, 
notes:  "I  have  a  daughter  living  in  New  York 
and  a  son,  a  Brown  graduate,  practicing  law 
in  Chicago.  I'm  hne  and  still  selling  real  es- 
tate in  the  North  Shore  area  of  Chicago." 

^\  ^~\  Maury  Kusinitz,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
/^  ^^  was  named  outstanding  citizen  of 
\^  KJ  the  year  by  the  Fall  River  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

t)  /"Vjohn  R.  Magee,  Jr.,  Pensacola. 
'^  V-J  Fla..  reined  as  manager,  research 
\^  \J  and  development,  for  Monsanto  in 
May  1985. 

On  May  20.  1985.  Bob  Moore  had  a 
severe  stroke  during  surgery  and  "is  work- 
ing diligently  at  therapy  and  hopes  to  get 
back  on  the  golf  course  some  day. "  He  lives 
in  Niceville,  Fla. 


A    r\  The  Rev.  John  H.  Evans,  Ports- 
/l   I     I  mouth,  R.I.,  an  author  and  musi- 

_!.  \J  cian,  is  the  former  Episcopal 
chaplain  for  Ellis  Island  in  New  York  har- 
bor. He  is  available  in  1985  for  presentations 
on  behalf  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  restoration 
project  at  schools,  colleges,  and  other  or- 
ganizations. He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Harp  Society  and  a  life  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Actors  Guild  of  New  York. 

It  was  noted  in  the  Noveinber  BAA/  that 
Herman  B.  Goldstein  has  been  named  the 
1985  recipient  of  the  Henry  E.  Millson 
.Award  for  Invention,  in  tribute  to  his  inno- 
vations in  permanent-press  technology. 
Herman  is  the  first  person  to  have  been  se- 
lected both  for  this  award  and  for  the  OIney 
Medal  (1973)  for  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  textile  chemistry.  He  lives  in 
Chester,  S.C. 

Samuel  M.  Course  and  Bemice  Mar- 
koff  Course  '41,  Bradenton,  Fla.,  "are  the 
proud  grandparents  of  Alexander  Ross 
Course,  born  in  1984  to  our  son,  Richard  L. 
Course  [see  '7I|.  and  Dr.  Wilma  Ross 
Course  ['70]  " 

Frederick  E.  King,  Pittsboro,  N.C., 
notes:  "Having  failed  retirement,  1  am  now 
working  at  WUNC  Radio  in  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C." 

The  Rev.  Richard  N.  Pease,  Kenne- 
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Alfred  H.  Joslin  '35  is  a  retired  associate 
justice  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court. 
He  is  a  Fellow  Emeritus  and  a  former  vice 
chancellor,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Brown  Corporation.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Brown  University 
Sports  Foundation  and  has  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  class  of  '35  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Alumni  board  of  directors, 
the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  board  of 
directors,  the  Brown  Alumni  Montkh  Board  of 
Editors,  and  the  Athletic  Advisory  Council. 
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bunk,  Maine,  reports;  "I  retired  from  the 
active  ministry  in  1980  but  have  been  doing 
supply  work  almost  constantly.  I  am  cur- 
rently serving  as  interim  rector  at  St.  David's 
Episcopal  Chinch  in  Kennebunk. " 

Bob  Starr,  Centerville,  Mass.,  "became 
a  very  proud  grandfather  for  the  first  time. 
Granddaughter's  name:  Laura  Jane  Sed- 
don." 

A  -|  Your  reunion  committee  is  meet- 
/l  I  ing  regularly.  Plan  now  to  attend 
^L  X  the  4.'nh  on  May  23-26,  1986. 

George  P.  Conard,  Hellertown,  Pa., 
notes:  "After  one  year  of  part-time,  1  com- 
pletely retired  as  professor  emeritus  of  me- 
tallurgy and  materials  engineering  (after 
thirty-three  years  teaching  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity— including  two  leaves  to  teach  at 
Yensei  University  in  Seoul,  Korea)." 

Bernice  Markoff  Course  (sec  item 
under  Samuel  M.  Course  '40). 

Roland  E.  Hopps  lives  in  Rumloid, 
R.I.,  and  is  a  member  ol  the  class  reunion 
committee. 

A  ^~\  Carl  Z.  Draves,  Jr.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
/I     ^  writes:  "My  wife,  Edna  H.,  died  on 

jI^  Jan.  26,  1984.  After  forty-four 
years  of  service,  I  shall  retire  from  my  posi- 
tion as  director,  material  and  compound 
development,  at  the  B.F.  Goodrich  Tite 
Group  on  Feb.  1,  1986." 

Douglas  E.  Leach,  Nashville,   lenn., 
notes:  "The  July  1985  \hf,\\e  oi Mihlan  Affairs 
contains  an  article  by  me,  with  1940s  photos, 
describing  my  experiences  in  writing  a 
World  War  II  Naval  memoir.  Classmates 
who  served  are  urged  to  consider  such  a 
project,  and  to  deposit  the  result  in  the  ap- 
propriate military  repository — for  posterity." 

A  Cy  Stephen  T.  Richter,  Lake  Placid, 
/I     /^  Fla.,  leporls:  "Since  we've  moved 

J-  \J  to  Florida  from  Long  Island,  we've 
become  grandparents  for  the  third  time 
— this  one  a  girl — ^^|essica  Jeannie,  born  to 
our  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Charlie  and 
Jackie,  in  Chandler,  Ariz.,  on  June  12." 

A  A  John  F.  Ahearn,  Jr.,  Shoal  Creek, 
/I   /I    Ala.,  wriles:   "Sadly  1  report  the 

-1.    JL  death  of  my  wife,  Mary  Louise,  on 
Aug.  6,  of  cancer.  The  only  other  news  is 
that  I  retired  as  senior  vice  president  of 
Sonat,  Inc.  on  Nov.  1,"  Sonat  is  based  in 
Birmingham.  Ala. 

Donald  J.  Carvell,  Scituate,  Mass.,  has 
been  proinoted  to  vice  president,  sales  and 
marketing,  of  the  HA.  Manning  Company 
in  Bellows  Falls,  Vi.,  and  Weymouth  and 
Burlington,  Mass.  He  will  head  the  market- 
ing and  sales  for  the  txpan.sion  of  Manning's 
"Little  Phone  Book"  directories  in  commu- 
nities throughout  New  England  and  New 
York.  He  brings  to  his  new  position  thirty- 
two  years  of  experience  in  sales  and  mar- 
keting with  the  Bell  System.  In  addition  to 
his  Bell  System  appointments  and  achieve- 
ments, he  is  the  past  president  of  the  Boston 
Executives  Association. 

Mary  Cagnon  Edholm  is  kept  busy 
writing  book  reviews  and  working  as  a  do- 
50     cent  at  two  museums  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


She  skied  at  Crested  Butte,  Colo.,  during  the 
1984  Christmas  holidays. 

Elizabeth  Heiden  Froelich,  New  York 
City,  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Israel  and  London  last 
May. 

Janet  Lindsay  Hindmarsh,  Mount 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  was  in  Pasadena,  Calif,  in  July 
for  her  daughter's  wedding,  and  then  she 
and  her  husband  spent  two  weeks  in  Alaska. 

Sylvia  Weare  Hugo  and  her  husband. 
Jack,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  enjov  their  letirement 
and  stay  active  with  church  and  volunteer 
activities. 

Flora  Hall  Lovell,  Scotia,  N.Y.,  teaches 
high  school  math.  She  and  her  family  spend 
summers  at  Cuttyhimk  Island,  Mass. 

Ruth  Cunningham  Lyons  spends  most 
of  her  time  in  Vermont,  except  for  January 
and  February  when  she  and  her  husband 
visit  warmer  climates:  so  far,  Hawaii,  the 
Bahamas,  Florida. 

Jean  Andrews  Marble  works  at  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Phyllis  Bidwell  Oliver,  Bloomheld, 
Conn.,  took  a  trip  to  Scotland,  England, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  last  sum- 
mer. 

Crace  Costagliola  Perry,  Ncwbm  y 
Park,  Calif.,  has  lelired  from  SmithKline 
Laboratories  and  is  "taking  it  easy. " 

Virginia  Siravo  Stanley,  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  enjoyed  a  reunion  with  old  squadron 
ofhcers  from  Navy  days  in  Coronado,  Calif, 
last  May.  Her  income  tax  service  grows  every 
year  and  she  is  still  active  selling  real  estate. 
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Dr.  Harold  S.  Cold  '51  is  a  Boston  dentist 
and  is  a  former  regional  director  and  na- 
tional executive  committee  member  of 
NASP.  He  has  also  been  a  director  of  the 
Boston  Blown  Club. 


Each  year  she  is  selected  for  the  State  Honor 
Society  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Real- 
tors and  the  "Two  Million  Dollar  Club." 

D.J.  Linton  Snyder  spends  winters  in 
Naples,  Fla.,  and  simimers  in  Summit,  N.J. 

Cillede  Mosher  Turner  changed  jobs 
and  is  now  a  teacher's  aide  for  first  and  sec- 
ond grades.  She  has  three  grandchildren, 
ages  17,  14,  and  6. 

A    ^  Lenore  Trencher  Appelson,  C:(j- 
/  I    r\  conut  Creek,  Fla..  notes:   ")ust 

-1-  %^  returned  from  a  tour  of  England 
where  I  met  fellow  tour  member  Ceorge 
Kennedy  '41.  Many  a  British  evening  was 
spent  in  nostalgia  for  Providence  days. " 

Lewis  W.  Lees,  Jr.  (see  Kathleen  An- 
derson Lees  '46). 

Irene  Pretzer  Pigman.  Edgewater,  Md., 
notes:  "I  his  school  year  we  have  a  son.  He's 
an  exchange  student  from  the  Philippines. 
It's  a  marvelous  way  to  increase  your  family 
size  and  add  interest.  I'm  still  teaching  col- 
lege physics  to  people  in  prison." 

A    z""*  Planning  has  begun  for  a  big  40th 
/I  I'^  reunion  next  June.  Dick  Tracy  has 
Jl  V^  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
reunion  committee,  which  includes  Hugh 
Allison,  Jan  Ward  Allen.  Irwin  Strasmich, 
Shirley  Sugarman  Wolpert,  Mel  Chernick, 
Elsie  Anderson  Lewis,  and  Pat  O'Brien. 
Early  plans  include  the  traditional  events  of 
cocktail  parties,  dinners,  dances,  and  con- 
certs as  well  as  a  special  event  in  Newport  on 
Sunday.  More  details  later,  but  save  the  date 
and  plan  to  come.  Brown  has  become  an 
exciting  place  in  recent  years  and  this  reun- 
ion gives  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
retuin  and  participate  in  the  many  colorful 
events. 

Gloria  E.  DelPapa.  Pawtucket,  R.I., 
retired  in  June  after  thirty-eight  years  in  the 
Pawtucket  schools.  She  was  English  depart- 
ment head  at  Shea  High. 

Kathleen  Anderson  Lees  writes:   "Lew 
'45  retired  from  Caterpillar  on  June  I  and 
we  have  moved  to  Hendersonville,  N.C., 
where  we  are  building  a  house  on  Wolf 
Shoals.  He  is  now  in  the  real  estate  business 
with  Oaks  Realty.  We're  looking  forward  to 
mv  40th  reunion  next  year." 

A    ^J  Robert  R.  Bair,  Ruxton,  Md.,  tells 
/I       /  us:   "My  daughter,  Louisa  Bair, 

JL    /     completed  the  Bud  Light  Endur- 
ance Triathlon  on  Sept.  7  on  Cape  Cod.  She 
swam  2.4  miles,  hiked  1 12  miles,  and  ran 
26.2  miles  in  12  hours,  51  minutes." 

Ralph  Darian,  Mendham,  N.J.,  retired 
as  a  Boy  Scout  professional  after  thirty-seven 
years.  For  the  past  twelve  years,  he  served  as 
scout  executive  of  the  Cireater  New  York 
Ckiuncils,  BSA,  the  largest  in  the  country 
with  more  than  77,000  kids  and  22,000  vol- 
unteers. 

Dr.  Joseph  Dowling  and  two  other 
ophthalmologists  have  opened  The  Eye 
Surgery  Group,  a  medical  practice  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.  The  piactice  will  be  limited  to 
consultations,  treatment,  and  surgery  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  related  structures. 
The  three  ophthalmologists  also  have  a 
practice  in  Piovidence  and  are  members  of 


the  clinical  faculty  (it  the  Brown  Program  in 
Medicine. 

Charles  "Chick"  Gayley,  Carniel,  Ind.. 
reports:  "Relired  troin  AT&T/Western 
Electric  in  1984  as  manager,  technical  sales. 
I  was  faced  with  yet  another  relocation  and 
decided  to  call  it  a  day  after  thirty-one  years. 
Following  six  months  or  so  of  boredom  (I'd 
polished  llie  paint  off  several  cars  and  fixed 
every  faucet  in  the  house  twice),  1  joined 
McGuire  &  Shook,  a  firm  of  architects  and 
engineers,  as  director  of  administration. 
This  one  may  not  last  thirty-one  yeais,  but 
it's  moic  fun  than  fixing  faucets!" 

Isadora  Halzel,  Milton,  Mass..  recently 
received  an  award  for  twenty  years  of 
teaching  at  University  College,  Northeastern 
University's  part-time  undergraduate  divi- 
sion. He  is  senior  lecturer  in  business  ad- 
ministration with  an  emphasis  on  project 
planmng  and  control.  He  is  employed  at 
Charles  Stark  Diaper  Laboratory. 

Natalie  Brush  Lewis,  Caldwell,  N.J.,  is 
a  realistic  watercolorist  whose  work  is  in 
public  and  private  collections  throughout 
the  U.S.  In  HI80,  she  was  the  first  woman  to 
be  named  New  Jersey  Artist  of  the  Year  b^ 
the  Hudson  Artists  of  New  Jersey.  A  past 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Watercolor 
Society,  she  has  received  awards  in  its  juried 
exhibitions  as  well  as  the  top  award  in  the 
1981  Garden  State  Watercolor  Society  exhi- 
bition. She  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  American 
Art  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Artists 
Professional  League. 

A    /~\  Dorothy  A.  Carr-Gross  is  "very 
/I    NC  pleased  to  announce  mv  marriage 
JLkJ  to  Louis  W.  Gross  '49  on  May  31 . 

We  are  living  at  :M  Osage  Dr.,  Warwick, 
R.I" 

John  T.  Van  Deusen,  Atlanta,  writes: 
"In  March  '85  I  leliiecl  from  the  U.S.  Secur- 
ities and  Exchange  Clominission.  Now  with 
the  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. I  have  five  children:  Three  are  married, 
one  is  a  sophomoie  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  one  is  a  junior  in  high  school.  I 
also  have  two  dogs  " 

A  /^  William  K.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  has  been 

/I  yJ  n.iined  assistant  general  counsel  of 
_L  \J  111  Corporation.  He  will  contin- 
ue as  director,  contract  legal  services,  and 
assistant  secretary  for  ITT.  He  has  been  a 
senior  group  counsel  since  1982.  He  and  his 
wife.  Lvnn,  have  four  children  and  live  in 
Darien,  Conn. 

Louis  W.  Gross  (see  Dorothy  A.  Carr- 
Gross  '48). 

John  W.  Linnell,  Pawtucket,  R.I., 
writes:   "Still  retired.  Our  daughter,  Kristen, 
graduates  from  Lincoln  School,  class  of  '86. 
How  time  flies.  Best  to  everyone.  Looking 
forward  to  '89  reunion." 

Ihc  Western  Diocese  Endowment 
Fund  of  the  .Armenian  Church  has  appoint- 
ed Ralph  Nahigian  as  executive  director. 
The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  secure 
financial  assistance  for  the  continued  mission 
of  the  church.  He  lives  in  Pacific  Palisades, 
CaliL,  with  his  wife.  Norma,  and  has  two 
children,  Laura  and  James.  With  James,  he 
owns  and  operates  the  Plastic  Mart,  Inc.  He 


has  been  very  active  in  Armenian  philan- 
thropic organizations. 

In  the  September  obituary  about  Don- 
ald Van  Heest,  two  important  items  were 
inadxerlentiv  omitted.  Don,  one  of  Brown's 
best  athletic  recruiters  and  NASP  workers, 
rarely  missed  a  Brown  football  game.  In 
1982,  he  was  awarded  the  Andy  Joslin 
Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
Brown  football.  Among  Don's  survivors  is 
his  son,  Scott  '83. 

■^    /^  Laurence  N.  Gross,  New  York 
r^  I    l<  ilv,  notes  that  his  daughter,  Jen- 
sj  \J  nifer  Ann,  is  a  freshman  at 
Brown. 

Joan  Bindloss  Humphreys  has  recently 
been  promoted  from  account  executive  to 
associate  vice  president  for  investments  at 
Prudential  Bache's  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
office.  Joan  writes  that  she  was  sorry  to  miss 
the  35th  reunion  last  June  but  looks  forward 
to  the  4()th.  She  is  still  an  avid  tennis  player 
and  proud  grandmother  of  two. 

Lawrence  A.  Levenson,  Greeley,  Colo., 
is  in  his  thirteenth  year  at  the  University  of 
Northern  tioloiado,  where  he  is  an  associate 
professor  of  marketing. 

*^  /^  John  C.  Andrews,  Jr.,  Princeton, 
t~\     f  M.iss.,  has  been  appointed  director 
\J  ^^  of  individual  underwriting  for  the 
Paul  Revere  Companies  in  Worcester.  He 
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Barbara  Grad  Robbins  '55  is  a  consultant  to 
American  Universities  and  College  Place- 
ment, in  New  "^'ork  City.  She  is  NASP  area 
chairman,  a  former  class  officer,  and  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Pembroke  Scholarship 
Committee.  She  has  served  on  various 
other  fund-raising  committees. 


has  been  associated  with  the  company  since 
1955. 

Sally  Hill  Cooper.  Richmond.  Va.. 
director  of  rail  and  public  transportation  for 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways  and 
Transportation,  has  been  named  the  1985 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  Women's  Trans- 
portation Seminar.  She  was  nominated  for 
the  honor  by  the  Philadelphia  WTS  chapter, 
where  she  was  a  charter  member.  The  pre- 
vious winner  of  the  award  was  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole.  Sally  took 
the  Virginia  post  in  October  1982. 

Parker  Leighton,  Hancock,  N.H.,  ex- 
hibited his  watercolor  studies  at  the  Hancock 
Library  in  August.  Included  was  a  still  life 
illustration  of  fruits  and  vegetables  created 
for  the  recent  Harper  and  Row  publication, 
Gardener's  Companion  and  Cook  Book,  and  the 
new  logo  designed  for  the  Peterborough 
Downtown  Merchants  Association. 

Dora  Bucco  Lingen,  Wyoming,  Ohio, 
writes:  "I  am  now  teaching  physics  and 
mathematics  at  Covington  Latin  School,  a 
college  preparatory  high  school." 

^    (^  William  P.  and  Margaret  Johnson 
r^    ^  Whitehouse,  Bane,  \t.,  report: 
%^  \J  "We're  continuing  to  have  great 
fun  expanding/improving  one  of  New  Eng- 
land's finest  small  hotel  properties  [The 
Hollow  Motel,  278  South  Main  St.).  How- 
ever, regretfully,  we  serve  Brown-era  friends 
and  as.sociates  too  infrequently." 

MJean  S.  Bidwell,  diiector  of  the 
Olfice  of  International  Projects  at 
Eastern  Michigan  L'niversity  (Yp- 
silanti),  is  the  new  head  of  EMU's  depart- 
ment of  foreign  languages  and  bilingual 
studies.  She  served  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment from  1974-80  before  taking  a  sabbati- 
cal leave  to  serve  as  a  consultant  in  the 
Yemen  .Arab  Republic.  She  was  named 
"EMU  Woman  of  the  Year"  by  Eastern's 
Women's  Commission  in  1981. 

E.  Aubrey  Doyle,  Hopkinton,  Mass., 
notes:   "1  now  have  four  grandchildien. 
Colleen  (Doyle  Charleston  '79]  has  three 
children,  Aubrey  ['81]  has  one." 

Dr.  Matthew  Scharff,  Larchmont,  NY., 
is  among  the  Inst  researchers  in  the  nation 
to  be  awarded  "Outstanding  Investigator" 
grants  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  He 
and  a  colleague  are  widely  recognized  for 
their  important  studies  of  basic  biological 
and  immunological  processes  of  relevance  to 
cancer.  He  is  Harry  Eagle  Professor  of  Can- 
cer Research  and  associate  diiector  of  the 
Cancer  Research  Center  at  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine  in  New  York  City. 

^    *^  Jerry  K.  Lasley  has  opened  offices 
r^  r^  in  the  Norwalk.  Conn.,  area  as  a 
\J  \J  locally  franchised  business  coun- 
selor for  General  Business  Services,  a  na- 
tional organization  that  provides  financial 
management  and  tax  services  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  professionals.  His  wife,  Joan,  will 
also  work  in  the  business,  aiding  in  the  fields 
of  bookkeeping  and  office  administration. 

Willis  H.  Riccio,  Providence,  regional 
administrator  for  the  New  England  Regional 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange        51 


Commission,  will  become  a  vice  president 
and  director  ot  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers,  District  13  office.  The 
office's  staff  members  inspect  NASD  mem- 
ber firms  in  the  New  England  states  and  in 
New  York  state  outside  of  greater  New  York 
City.  He  began  his  career  with  the  SEC  in 
1958  and  has  held  increasingly  more  re- 
sponsible positions  with  that  agency,  includ- 
ing chief  counsel  and  assistant  regional 
administrator  for  New  England.  He  has  an 
honorary  degree  from  New  England  School 
of  Law. 

Frederick  Stavis,  Newtonville,  Mass., 
writes  that  his  son,  John,  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1989. 

!*»'    /~^  Joanna  Roche  Alden.  Raynham, 
r^  1'^  Mass.,  notes:  "After  nine  years  as  a 
\J  \J  language  teacher,  twenty  years  as 
'professional'  mother  and  wile,  and  thirty- 
three  years  as  church  organist-choir  direc- 
tor, 1  am  now  involved  in  direct  sales  (past 
twelve  years).  Last  September,  I  joined  a 
new  national  party-plan  company,  Unique 
Decor,  Inc.,  and  have  been  appointed  re- 
gional sales  manager  for  southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts and  northern  Rhode  Island. 
When  Harvey  is  not  in  the  English  class- 
room, he's  a  sales  representative  for  Murphy 
&  Lopes,  stockbrokers  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  Christopher  is  a  junior  computer  sci- 
ence major  at  State  College  in  Bridgewater. 
Kathy  is  a  freshman  at  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts University,  and  Peggy's  a  sopho- 
more at  Coyle  &  Cassidy  High  School  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  where  1  have  been  drama 
club  director  for  the  past  five  years,  produc- 
ing major  Broadway  musicals.  Last  summer, 
Kathy,  Peggy,  and  I  joined  my  parents  for  a 
vacation  in  Portugal,  a  marvelous  experience 
for  all!  I  also  serve  the  Kail  River  Diocesan 
Chapter  of  National  Pastoral  Musicians  As- 
sociation as  program  chairman  and  serve  as 
advisory  chairman  to  the  Taunton  Area 
Catholic  Organists  and  Choir  Directors.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organ- 
ists." 

Bradford  Greer  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  Chase  Manhattan  Trust  Company  of 
Florida,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Corporation  in  New  York.  He  was  formerly 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Northern  Trust  Company  of  Palm  Beach. 
He  lives  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Inabcth  Rabinowitz  Miller,  former 
director  of  (.utman  Libiary,  Harvard  Crad- 
uate  School  of  Education,  has  accepted  a 
position  at  Boston  Museum  of  Science  as 
special  assistant  lor  technology.  A  consultant 
on  technology  issues,  her  responsibilities  at 
the  Museum  of  Science  include  Computer- 
place,  a  learning  and  resource  center  for  the 
community,  teachers,  and  corporate  users, 
and  Science  Kits,  a  materials  and  teacher 
outreach  program.  She  lives  in  Lexington, 
Mass. 

Deborah  Gillies  Neiman's  sou.  Peter,  is 
class  of  '88  at  Biown.  She  lives  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 
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Robert  A.  Corrigan  spoke  at  the 
commencement  ol  Cape  Cod 
C^oinmunity  College  last  May.  A 


national  leader  in  urban  education  and  the 
field  of  American  civilization,  he  has  been 
chancellor  and  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts-Boston  since 
1979.  He  has  received  a  number  of  honors 
and  awards,  most  recently  from  the  State 
Department  for  lectures  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
He  has  thirty-three  publications  to  his  credit, 
and  serves  on  many  local,  state,  and  national 
boards. 

Frank  Jackson  has  been  named  head  of 
the  Learning  Resources  Department  at 
Mohawk  Valley  Community  College  in  Uti- 
ca,  N.Y.  He  has  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  from  1979  to  1985,  was  dean 
of  the  Division  of  Humanities  and  Commu- 
nication at  Mohawk  Valley. 

^   r'\  Stephen  D.  Barkin,  New  York 
r\  ^k  City,  lecently  expanded  his  real 
sj  VV  estate  investment  activities  by 
purchasing  two  office  buildings  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  His  son  is  a  third-year  student  at 
Yale  Medical  School,  and  his  daughter  is  a 
freshman  at  the  L'niversitv  of  Rochester. 

Donald  C.  Dowling  writes  the  following 
from  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.:   "Son  Don- 
ald, Jr.,  a  1982  graduate  of  the  LIniversity  of 
Chicago  (my  law  school  alma  luater  in  1961) 
received  his  doctor  of  law  degree  with  high 
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Joel  Davis  '56  is  president  of  Davis  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  and  of  Sylvia  Porter's  Personal 
Finance  Magazine  Company,  Westport, 
Conn.  He  is  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
NASP  executive  committee  and  a  former 
national  chairman  of  the  Brown  Fund.  He 
has  served  as  a  trustee  of  Brown,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni,  and  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Brown  Club  in  New 
York. 


honors  from  the  University  of  Florida  in 
1985,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  law  review. 
He  is  now  an  associate  at  the  Taft  law  firm  in 
Cincinatti.  Son  Eric  graduated  with  highest 
honors  in  electrical  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Florida  in  1984  and  is  now- 
pursuing  his  master's  (and  then  Ph.D.)  at 
Florida,  also  in  'electrical.'  My  9-year-old 
son,  Lui  (French  spelling  for  his  Lebanese/ 
French  mother — my  lovely  wife)  attends 
Gulfstream  School.  He  speaks  fluent  French 
and  studies  Greek  and  Arabic  seriously.  As 
for  me,  I  sue  and  defend  as  the  litigation 
partner  of  the  law  firin  of  Spinner,  Dittman, 
Federspiel,  Dowling  &  Manning,  with  offices 
in  Delray  Beach.  Our  tropical  hoine  is  in 
neighboring  Boynton  Beach.  For  the  past 
twelve  summers,  1  have  been  to  Greece  on 
vacation,  where  my  wife,  Andree  Marie- 
Therese  Hajjar  Dowling,  owns  an  apartment 
in  Glyfadu,  just  outside  of  Athens  on  the 
Aegean  Sea.  Mv  regards  to  the  class. " 

1*^  /^  Philip  S.  Hollman,  Manchester, 
r~\  ^-^  N.H.,  was  appointed  an  associate 
K^  *^  justice  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Superior  Court  in  April.  In  1966,  he  became 
an  associate  in  the  Manchester  law  firm  of 
Arthur  Porter,  and  in  1968  became  a  part- 
ner. He  and  his  wife,  Carolyn,  have  three 
children. 

James  J.  Holsing.  I.ongmeadow,  Mass., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Society  of 
Wine  Educators,  an  international  group 
dedicated  to  consumer  wine  education.  He 
just  returned  from  directing  the  group's  first 
tour  of  the  vineyards  in  France  and  Germa- 
ny' 

Bruno  Modica  has  been  appointed  vice 

president  of  the  Industrial  Systems  Division 
of  Texas  Instruments.  He  is  based  at  TI's 
Industrial  Systems  Division  headquarters  in 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  where  he  is  responsible 
for  marketing  and  sales.  He  joined  Tl  in 
1977  as  Euiope  program  manager  for  in- 
dustrial controls.  He  became  product-cus- 
tomer center  manager  of  that  activity  fom 
years  later  and  heW  that  position  until  his 
transfer  in  1982  to  John.son  City  to  assume 
his  present  position. 

Robert  W.  Parson.  Darien,  Conn., 
notes:   "Browii  17,  Princeton  ZIP!  Saw  the 
Yale  game:  Great  defensive  job! " 

The  Institute  of  Certified  Travel 
Agents,  Wellesley,  Mass..  has  announced  the 
election  of  Judith  Cohen  Zacek  to  the  posi- 
tion of  president  and  chief  operating  officer. 
A  resident  of  Albany,  NY.,  she  becomes  the 
first  woman  to  head  a  national  travel  indus- 
try organization.  She  was  co-founder  and  is 
president  of  New  Scotland  Travel  in  Albany 
and  will  leave  the  agency  at  year's  end  to 
take  up  her  new  duties  with  the  institute. 
She  is  the  author  of  several  articles  on  travel 
agency  marketing,  which  have  appeared  in 
leading  trade  publications. 

/"^  /^  Robert  E.  Casey,  vice  president 
1^1    I  and  controller  of  Connecticut 

V^  v/  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  West  Hartford,  has  been  nairied  senior 
vice  president.  He  will  head  a  new  unit 
formed  as  part  of  the  company's  ongoing 
reorganization  process  and  his  area  of  re- 


sponsibilily  is  planning  and  finance.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1978  and  lives  in 
West  Hartford. 

Ann  Ruff  Harrison.  Chatham,  N.J..  a 
sales  associate  in  .Sihlim  Realtors'  Chatham 
office,  was  recently  named  top  salesman  ol 
the  month  in  her  office.  She  won  the  honor 
by  selling  and  listing  more  homes  than  any 
of  her  associates.  .\  member  of  the  Morris 
County  and  Summit  Boards  of  Realtors,  she 
is  active  in  community  organizations  such  as 
the  local  historical  society.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Thomas,  have  three  daughters. 

Robert  Pearson,  Easton.  Pa.,  has  been 
named  executive  director  of  the  Onter  for 
Humanistic  Change,  near  Bath,  Pa.  The 
center  provides  educational  training  pio- 
grams  for  prevention  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse.  He  was  previously  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  Lafayette  and  Muhlenberg  Colleges 
and  had  served  in  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  di- 
rector and  trainer. 

The  Rev.  Tom  Rollinson  is  now  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Clovis, 
Calif.,  near  Yosemite  National  Park. 

/'^    "I    We  hope  everyone  has  a  1986  cal- 
1'^    I    endar  with  May  23-26  marked 

\J  J.  PROVIDENCE!  We  received  a 
save-thc-datc  notice  from  the  University  in 
August,  an  intriguing  invitation  from  Gael 
McManus  Sleffens  in  October,  and  memos, 
cards,  and  letters  from  other  classmates  in 
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Anne  Jones  Mills  '60  is  director  of  phase 
management  ot  the  IBM  Information  Sys- 
tems Group,  Greenwich,  Conn.  Vice  chair- 
man of  the  Pembroke  Center  Associates,  she 
is  former  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
and  a  former  director  of  the  Associated 
.Mumni.  She  has  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Westchester  County  Brown  Club. 


the  late  fall  and  early  winter.  Our  25th  re- 
union promises  to  be  the  largest  gathering 
of  our  class  since  we  were  undergraduates  a 
quarter-century  ago.  Many  people  have 
been,  are,  and  will  be  working  to  make  our 
reunion  a  memorable  weekend,  using  the 
thoughtful  suggestions  and  ideas  that  you 
have  sent  in  with  your  questionnaires  and 
notes  for  our  class  newsletters.  The  class 
directory,  the  class  exhibit,  panel  discussions, 
and  informal  gatherings  will  give  us  oppor- 
tunities to  share  the  experiences  of  a  truly 
remarkable  class.  Some  of  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  planning  are:  Libby  Newsom 
Mohr.  reunion  chairman;  Claire  Henderson 
and  Bob  Tracy,  class  gift  co-chairmen;  Gael 
Steffens.  class  exhibit;  Lisa  Cocheran  Welsh 
and  Bob  Lowe,  class  diiectorv;  Debbie 
(Crittenden)  and  Dick  Unruh.  hiispitalitv; 
Ann  Matteodo  Dupre  .uid  Steve  Sewall, 
registiation;  Chelsey  (Carrier)  and  David 
Remington,  class  dnmer;  Greg  Floyd. 
memorial  service;  Ellie  Shaffer  Meyer  and 
Mel  Blake.  Newport  party;  Peg  Ellickson 
Dickerman  and  Jane  Arcaro  Scola.  I'em- 
biokc  liURheon;  Peter  Hurley  and  Duncan 
Smith.  Brown  huichcon;  Don  Bliss,  tians- 
poilation;  Rod  McGarry,  .sou\cnirs;  Wen- 
dell Barnes,  class  photographer.  Supporting 
all  at  tivities  are  the  class  officers:  Sara-Jane 
Kornblith.  president;  Jill  Forman  Starr,  vice 
piesident;  John  Muller,  secietajv;  Bob 
Gorman,  treasurer.  T  heie  is  still  time  to  sign 
up  to  work  on  a  committee,  so  let  us  know  il 
you  are  interested. 

Lewis  L.  Could,  .Austin.   Fexas,  writes: 
"."Mlied  .A.  Knopf  will  publish  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  my  book,  Rejnrm  iind 
Regxdatwyi:  Aynenccni  Politics  from  Roosevelt  to 
Wilion.  in  February  1986.  Mv  article, 
'Modern  First  Ladies  in  Historical  Perspec- 
tive,' appeared  in  the  Sununer  1985  issue  of 
Presidential  Studies  Quarterlt."  Lewis  is  Cen- 
tennial Professor  of  .American  History  at  the 
Universil\  ot   Texas. 

Roderick  A.  McGarry,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  been  promoted  to  second  vice 
president,  individual  brokerage  sales  and 
merchandising,  at  State  Mutual  Life  Assur- 
ance Company  of  .America.  He  has  been 
second  vice  president,  individual  meichan- 
dising,  since  1983.  He  joined  the  company  in 
1972. 

Ann  Gail  Scacciotti  Shahinian,  East 
Greenwich.  R.I..  is  "at  home  doing  her  thing 
as  wife  and  mother.  Husband,  Tom,  partner 
in  Surgical  Group,  Inc.,  has  relocated  offices 
to  235  Plain  St.,  Providence.  Daughters, 
Bethany,  15,  and  Karen,  13,  are  both  stu- 
dents at  Bay  View  .Academy  " 

/~*  ^~\  Sallie  Kappelman  Riggs  and  Mi- 
I'~\    ^  thael  T.  Corgan  were  married  in 
\J ^^  )'''>■  Mike  is  a  graduate  ol  the 
Naval  Academy  and  cunentlv  serves  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Navy  ROTC  unit  at 
Boston  University.  He  also  teaches  in  the 
political  science  and  history  departments. 
Mike  and  Sallie  aie  living  at  64  Keene  St.  in 
Providence,  and  Sallie  continues  as  associate 
vice  president  at  Brown. 

Jane  E.  Sjoman,  who  has  an  M.S.  de- 
gree from  the  L'nivetsity  ol  Chicago  and  an 
M.B.A.  from  the  Wharton  School  of  the 


LIniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  secretary  in  the  casualty- 
property  commercial  lines,  surety  depart- 
ment at  The  Travelers  Insurance  C'onipa- 
nies  in  Hartford,  Conn.  A  chartered  prop- 
erty casualty  underwriter,  she  joined  the 
company  earlier  this  year.  She  lives  in 
Wethersfield,  Conn. 

/~*  ^y  Katherine  Jacobs  Armentrout, 

^~\   /^   lowson,  Md.,  has  been  appointed 
V-/*^  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Maryland.  Since  September  1983, 
she  had  been  associated  with  the  Baltimore 
law  firm  of  Venable,  Baetjcr  and  Howard. 

Walter  E.  Farnam  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
General  .Accident  Insutance  in  Philadelphia. 
Joining  the  company  after  twentv-two  years 
with  .Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  he  will  also  be 
a  member  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
four  companies  owned  by  General  .Accident. 

Joanna  E.  Rapf,  Norman,  Okla.,  writes: 
"I  continue  as  associate  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  ol  Oklahoma,  where  I 
iTiostlv  teach  film.  Mv  son,  Alexander,  is  9, 
and  we  both  enjoy  our  summers  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  " 

Janice  C.  Sheftel,  Durango,  Colo.,  is  a 
recent  graduate  ol  the  University  of  Toledo 
(Ohio)  College  of  Law  and  an  inductee  into 
the  college's  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 
Coif.  The  Order,  a  national  legal  honor  so- 
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p.  Andrew  Penz  '61  is  a  senior  member  of 
the  technical  staff  at  Texas  Instruments,  in 
Dallas.  He  is  director  for  the  Dallas/Fort 
Worth  area  for  Brown's  New  Priorities 
Campaign  and  former  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  North  Texas  Blown  Club.  He  has 
served  as  N.ASP  area  chairman  and  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Associated  .Alumni.  53 


ciety  founded  in  1912,  recognizes  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  the  study  of  law. 

f^     J   Lee  Eliot  Berk,  president  of 
y~\/ I    Berklee  College  of  Music  in  Bos- 
\J    J.  ton,  greeted  the  Consul  General  of 
Canada  in  Boston  at  the  annual  sherry-buf- 
fet welcoming  party  for  international  stu- 
dents held  recently  at  the  college.  Nearly 
700  foreign  students,  representing  75  coun- 
tries, are  enrolled  at  Berklee,  which  is  re- 
nowned for  its  jazz  faculty  and  caieer  prep- 
aration. Lee  IS  the  author  of  the  ASCAP 
award-winning  book.  Legal  Prulectwn  for  the 
Creative  Musician. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Godard,  New  Sinyrna 
Beach,  Fla.,  writes:  "A  son  (our  first),  An- 
drew Joseph,  was  born  to  my  wife,  Nancy, 
and  myself  on  Feb.  16." 

Virginia  Callender  Hiland,  Weston, 
Conn.,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directois  of  the  Westport-Weston 
Health  District.  She  has  served  as  the  board's 
Weston  representative  since  the  spring  of 
1984. 

Dean  A.  Lundgren  has  been  appointed 
vice  president,  sales  and  major  accoimts,  in 
the  Group  Pension  Division,  Employee 
Benehts  and  Health  Care  Group  of  t:iC;NA 
Corpoiation  in  Bloomfield,  Conn.  In  this 
position,  he  also  serves  as  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  CIGNA  Asset  Advisers,  wheie  he  is 
responsible  for  investment  marketing  and 
sales  support.  Dean  joined  the  coitipany  in 
1971  as  an  analyst  in  the  bond  depaitment. 
He  and  his  wife,  Jill,  and  their  four  boys  live 
in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

/'^    t^   Robert  H.  Dunn,  vice  president  of 
•""V  t\  corporate  communications  at  Levi 
\J  \J  Strauss  &:  Co.  in  San  Francisco, 
will  take  on  additional  responsibilities  as 
head  of  the  company's  community  affairs 
department  and  as  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Levi  Strauss  Foundation.  In  his  new 
role,  he'll  manage  the  foundation  and  em- 
ployee volunteer  and  corporate  philanthro- 
py programs,  while  helping  the  company  to 
make  "socially  responsible  "  business  deci- 
sions. 

Linton  A.  ("Jay")  Pluck,  Providence, 
R.I.,  is  serving  this  year  as  president  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  and  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Associated  Alimini. 

/'^  /'^  After  six  years  as  managing  direc- 
r^r^  tor  for  Russell  Reynolds  Associates 
\J  \J  in  San  Francisco.  Joe  Griesedieck 
recently  joined  Spencer  Stuart  &  Associates 
as  managing  director-Northern  California 
and  Pacific  Northwest.  )oe  and  Maria  live  in 
Menlo  Park.  Calil..  anci  have  a  3-year-old 
daughter,  Family. 

Lawrence  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bank  of  New  England,  Bos- 
ton, to  develop  a  iull-service.  international 
mediuiri-term  equipment  financing  group. 
He  joined  the  bank  on  Aug.  I  as  a  vice  pres- 
ident in  its  asset-based  financing  subsidiary. 
New  England  Merchants  Leasing  Corpora- 
tion. His  responsibilities  include  building  a 
high-quality  international  equipment 
financing  portfolio  and  foririing  a  network 
54     of  international  financial  services  companies. 


/"^  ^^  Richard  Herbold,  Hingham, 
W~\    J   Mass.,  has  been  appointed  an  ad- 
\J   I     visor  to  the  Media  Rescjurce  Ser- 
vice of  the  Scientists'  Institute  for  Public 
Information.  His  experience  is  in  the  areas 
of  construction  management,  cost  and 
schedule  control  systems,  building  construc- 
tion, and  building  rehabilitation.  He  is  an 
officer  with  the  Real  Estate  Group,  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Joan  Friedman  Krey  has  joined  Saks 
Filth  Avenue  in  New  \'ork  as  vice  president, 
general  counsel.  Before  coming  to  Saks,  she 
was  an  attorney  with  Lorillard,  a  division  of 
Loews. 

Mark  B.  Lefkowitz,  Temple  Terrace. 
Fla.,  writes;   "Have  recently  established  my 
own  private  practice  as  a  licensed  psycholo- 
gist in  Tampa,  Fla  " 

/~^  r^  Edward  J.  Fitzgerald,  former 
■"■"V^^  managing  director  of  business 
V^  V^  investment  at  the  American  C^an 
Company  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  business  in- 
vestment. He  is  responsible  for  managing 
the  lesource  allocation  process  for  proposed 
investments  in  existing  business  units. 

/~^  /^  James  A.  Northrup.  former  exec- 
l'^^^^  utive  vice  president  at  Monet  Jew- 
V^  %J  elers  in  New  York,  has  been 
named  president  of  Trifari,  the  East  Provi- 
dence (R.I.)  costume  jewelry  manufacturer. 
He  will  be  based  in  New  York  City,  where 
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Brent  D.  Moore  '62.  a  landscape  architect 
with  the  Hillsdale  Company,  Indianapolis,  is 
NASP  area  chairman.  He  is  former  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  and  secretary  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Indiana  and  a  phonothon 
worker  for  the  Blown  Fund. 


Trifari's  company  headquarters  are  located. 

Stephen  A.  Smith  has  joined  Gilbane 
Building  Company  as  manager  of  business 
development  in  the  New  England  Region's 
Boston  office.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
business  development  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  and  New  Hampshire.  A  pro- 
fessional architect,  he  was  an  associate  and 
project  manager  for  the  firm  of  Goody, 
Clancy  Sc  Associates  in  Boston  prior  to  join- 
ing Gilbane.  He  and  his  wife.  Andrea  Leers, 
live  in  Boston. 
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Dr.  Wilma  Ross  Gourse  (see 

Richard  L.  Gourse  '71). 

Dr.  Mary  Cassebaum  Meyers 


writes:  "1  am  practicing  pediatrics  in  Spruce 
Pine,  a  small  town  in  the  mountains  of  west- 
ern North  Carolina.  My  husband.  Bob,  is 
also  a  physician  and  we  have  two  children, 
Katya,  5,  and  Clifford,  3.  I  am  still  attempt- 
ing to  do  ballet  and  figure  skating  and  am 
eager  to  hear  from  old  friends." 

John  J.  Salinger,  Summit.  N.J.,  notes: 
"After  twelve  years  at  Chase  Manhattan,  I 
have  joined  the  American  International 
Group  in  New  York  as  the  president  of  its 
Political  Risk  Division." 

^^   -%    Richard  L.  Gourse  and  Dr.  Wilma 
J      I     Ross  Gourse  '70  are  parents  of 
I      J-   Alexander  Ross  Gourse,  born  in 
1984.  Richard  is  now  assistant  professor, 
genetics  division,  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Wilma  continues  her  DNA  re.search 
in  the  University  of  Georgia's  large  research 
program.  They  moved  into  their  new  home 
in  Athens  in  August,  after  moving  from 
Madison.  Wis.,  where  they  held  positions  in 
research  at  the  Llniversity  of  Wisconsin  for 
the  past  two  years  (following  their  fourteen 
years  at  Brown). 

Donald  Greene  and  his  wife,  Charlotte, 
have  moved  to  Stamford,  Conn.  In  addition 
to  his  responsibilities  as  business  manager  of 
Safe  Flight  Instrument  Corporation,  he  is 
business  manager  for  the  Courageous  Syn- 
dicate, one  of  the  challengers  for  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  to  be  held  in  Perth.  Australia,  in 
February  1987.  When  asked  about  his  job, 
Don  summarizes:   "I  tell  the  sailors  to  sail 
faster,  the  designers  to  design  better,  and 
everyone  to  spend  less."  The  Courageous  is 
sponsored  by  Yale  Corinthian  Yacht  Club. 

Neil  E.  Jenkins  has  been  promoted  to 
secretary  and  general  counsel  of  Bally  Man- 
ufacturing Corporation  in  Chicago.  Before 
his  promotion,  he  served  as  associate  general 
counsel  and  assistant  secretary.  He  joined 
Bally  in  1974. 

John  F.  Lydic  notes:  "1  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  vice  president  of  consuirier  lending 
at  First  National  Trust  Bank  in  Sunbury,  Pa. 
My  wife,  Susan,  and  our  thiee  children, 
Amanda.  II,  Emily,  9.  and  Jack,  3,  have 
moved  to  Selinsgrove,  Pa. — 100  North 
Broad  .St.,  phone:  (717)  374-5136." 

Patrick  M.  McCarthy.  Bethesda.  Md., 
writes:  "I  moved  to  D.C.  from  California  to 
take  a  position  as  director  of  utility  services 
at  Applied  Management  Sciences  in  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  My  son.  Eric  (born  while  I  was 
at  Blown),  came  to  live  with  me  after  seven 
years  with  his  mother,  Margaret.  He's  a 


sophomore  at  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  H.S. 
At  15,  Eric  is  bigger  than  me  (5'1 1,  185  lbs.) 
and  plays  offensive  and  defensive  tackle  on 
the  JV  football  team.  He  has  size  13  feet  and 
is  still  growing!  My  parental  strategy  is  rap- 
idly changing  from  authority  to  psychology! 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  everyone  at  reunion 
'86!" 

An  air-supported  sculpture  by  Denver 
artist  Richard  Miles  highlighted  the  1985 
Toledo  Festival  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Aug.  30 
through  Sept.  2.  This  was  the  second  com- 
missioned installation  for  the  artist  for  the 
Toledo  Festival.  He  has  concentrated  on 
air-supported  sculptures  for  the  last  eight 
years  with  installations  also  in  Denver, 
Boulder,  Aspen,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
West  Palm  Beach.  He  was  the  1981  recipient 
of  a  commission  for  a  steel  sculpture 
through  the  Colorado  State  Art  in  Public 
Places  program  for  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity. "These  steel  pieces  are  a  visual  parallel 
to  the  air-supported  pieces,"  he  says. 

David  C.  Wipper,  Jr.,  reports:  "My 
wife,  Judie,  and  I  now  have  two  little  girls: 
Kelsey.  2,  and  Nikki,  one  month.  We  live  in 
Indian  Hill,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  and  are 
still  remodeling  a  Civil  War-era  farmhouse 
that  we  bought  five  years  ago." 

^T  C^  Kathe  Anderson  and  her  hus- 
y     ^  band.  Larry  Phelps,  of  Falls 
I    1^^  Church,  V'a.,  announce  the  birth 
ol  their  daughter,  Wendy  Caria,  on  Sept.  24. 
Jean  Braucher.  Seattle,  was  married  on 
Aug.  10  to  David  Wohl  (Colgate  74),  a  law- 
yer specializing  in  criminal  appellate  and 
trial  practice.  She  is  an  associate  professor  at 
the  University  of  Puget  Sound  School  of 
Law,  where  she  teaches  contracts  and  com- 
mercial law.   The  wedding  parlv  in  Seattle 
included  Daniel  Cummings,  Joan  Lipton, 
Kenneth  Weiner,  Louis  Peck   73,  Maggie 
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Bernicestine  E.  McLeod  '68,  president  of 
McLeod  Associates,  in  Boston,  is  a  member 
of  the  NASP  executive  committee  and  chief 
cooidinator  of  the  minority  coordinators  for 
NASP.  She  is  also  a  coordinator  for  the 
Boston  Third  World  Network. 


Gradison  '76,  and  Jodie  Wohl  '77,  David's 
sister. 

Helen  Klemchuk,  Pittsburgh,  N.Y., 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychologv  at  last 
June's  commencement  at  the  University  of 
Vermont.  Her  dissertation  was  titled:  Ego- 
cetilrism  and  Inference;  A  Dei'eloprnenlal  Analysis 
of  Role-Taking  Constructi  and  Methodology. 

Robert  G.  Rench,  Seattle,  is  in  the 
M.B.A.  program  at  the  L'niversitv  of  Wash- 
ington and  is  "living  fitfulh.  " 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Zeldis,  Newton  High- 
lands, Mass.,  reports  that  his  daughter,  Cara, 
is  now  3  years  old,  and  his  son,  Micah,  three 
weeks  old.  "Unlike  his  sister,  Micah  thinks 
that  the  song,  'We  are  ever  true  to  Brown,'  is 
a  great  lullaby.  Their  father  is  an  assistant 
physician  at  Boston's  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
and  an  instructor  in  inedicine  at  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  is  a  specialist  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  liver  and  gastrointestinal  sys- 
tem" 

^  O  W.  Richard  Allen,  Portland, 
J    y^  Oxeg.,  notes:  "I've  left  my  position 
§    %J  as  a  manager  with  Citicorp's  In- 
ternational Technology  Group  to  pursue  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  chiropractic  at  Western 
States  Chiropractic  (College  " 

Bill  Falkson,  Portland,  Oreg.,  has  be- 
come general  manager  of  PacTel  InfoSys- 
tems  Northwest.  He  will  manage  retail  and 
corporate  sales  operations  in  Washington 
and  Oregon.  He  has  more  than  twelve  years' 
experience  in  electronics  retailing,  most 
recently  as  merger  and  acquisitions  specialist 
for  Pacific  Telesis. 

James  H.  Hahn  writes:  "My  wife,  Dana, 
and  I  nov\  live  at  60  Agawam  Park  Rd., 
Rumford,  R.I.,  with  our  two  children,  Jamie, 
3,  and  Abby,  1.  I  am  a  partner  in  the  Provi- 
dence law  firm  of  I  illinghast,  Collins  & 
Graham." 

Pamela  M.  Jones,  Washington,  DC, 
has  been  appointed  visiting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  art  at  Franklin  &  Marshall  (College 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.  She  received  her  Ph.D.  last 
May  in  art  history  fiom  Brown. 

Michael  Kemper  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  San  Juan  (New 
Mexico)  LInited  Way.  He  is  president  of 
American  Tank  and  Steel  in  Farmington, 
N.M.,  and  is  the  former  president  of  Neico 
Manufacturing.  He  and  his  wife,  Frannv, 
have  twi)  children. 

Mark  D.  Lacedonia  has  been  named 
assistant  director  in  the  actuarial  and 
financial  division  of  the  casualty-property 
department  at  The  Travelers  Companies  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  Prior  to  joining  the  com- 
pany last  year,  he  served  as  a  certified  public 
accountant  for  ten  years.  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  lives  in  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Nino  Moscardi,  Providence,  announces 
the  birth  of  his  third  son,  Sebastian,  on 
March  29.  "He's  a  fine  thrower,  but  he  can't 
run  the  veer. " 

Dr.  Nancy  Olsen  has  moved  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  where  she  is  assistant  professor 
of  inedicine  m  the  division  of  rheumatology 
at  Vanderbilt  University. 


^^     A   Raphael  de  la  Gueronniere,  Far 

/  /I  Hills,  N.J.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
I  -L  board  of  trustees  of  Far  Hills 
Country  Day  School.  He  is  senior  vice  presi- 
dent at  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  in 
New  York,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Judy,  have 
two  children. 

Dr.  James  A.  Goldman,  Needham, 
Mass.,  notes:  '  Ive  changed  mv  practice  from 
Lexington,  Mass.,  to  a  group  practice  in 
Lynn,  Mass.  More  importantly,  my  wife, 
Ronna.  and  I  have  had  another  child,  Adam 
Joseph  Tapper  Goldman  " 

James  G.  Holdstein  (see  Emily  Gould 
Holdstein  '76). 

Deborah  Jensen-Malley  is  a  project 
leader  at  Wang  Laboratories,  Lowell.  Mass. 
She  is  responsible  for  technical  documenta- 
tion for  PACE,  Wang's  Relational  Database 
Management  System,  which  runs  on  the  VS 
minicomputer  product  line.  Her  previous 
assignment  was  as  project  leader  for  Wang 
PC  technical  documentation. 

Dr  Andrew  Ruthberg  ('77  M  D  ), 
Providence,  is  a  rheumatologv  specialist.  He 
is  board  certified  in  internal  medicine  and 
rheumatism  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rheumatism  Association  and  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  Rheumatology  Fellowship 
through  the  Brown  Program  in  Medicine. 

Karin  Scholle.  West  Roxbury,  Mass., 
writes:  "On  July  20,  1  was  married  to 
William  D.  1  uttle,  who  is  currently  in  the 
master's  of  city  planning  program  at  MIT. 
Our  romantic  newlywed  haze  was  rudelv 
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J.  Richard  Chambers  '69,  president  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  City  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  has  served  as  national  chairman 
of  the  Brown  Fund,  as  a  member  of  the 
NASP  executive  committee,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Associated  Alumni  board  of  di- 
rectors. He  is  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
Committee  on  Development.  55 
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interrupted  by  the  crazy  hectic  pace  of 
graduate  school,  but  we've  been  told  that 
this  is  reality.  What  do  newlyweds  know, 
anyhow?" 

Dr.  Stanley  Spinola  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
ianne, of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  are  parents  of  a 
son,  Stanley  John,  born  in  1974. 

^^  ft^  John  Berylson  and  Amy  celebrat- 
J    r\  ed  the  birth  of  their  third  child, 
/    V-/  Elizabeth  Sara,  on  Sept.  6.  Their 
other  children,  Jennifer  Lee  and  James 
Thomas,  are  6  and  4,  respectively.  John  is 
director  of  corporate  finance  and  a  special 
limited  partner  of  Cower  and  Cower,  a 
high-technologv  investment  banking  and 
research  firm,  headquartered  in  New  York. 
The  Berylsons  live  in  Wcllesley  Farms,  Mass. 

Richard  F.  Callahan,  Norwalk,  Conn., 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  southern  and  western  regional  offices 
of  Gatewav  Bank  in  Connecticut.  He  has 
been  with  the  bank  for  ten  years.  Soon, 
Richard  will  be  taking  over  the  presidency  of 
Norwalk's  Kiwanis  Club. 

Jeanette  T.  Chambers  has  been  named 
assistant  diiector  in  the  casualty-property 
claim  department  at  The  Travelers  Compa- 
nies in  Hartford,  Conn.  She  joined  the 
company  in  1983  after  serving  for  two  years 
as  special  counsel  to  the  city  of  Hartford, 
where  she  lives. 

Dr.  John  C.  Ford  is  now  associated  with 
his  father.  Dr.  William  F.  Ford,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  orthodontics  in  Winnetka,  III.  He  is  a 
third-  generation  orthodontist,  following 
also  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grandfather,  the 
late  James  W.  Ford,  former  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Orthodontists. 

Dr.  John  N.  Pandiscio  (78  M.D.)  re- 
ports the  opening  of  his  office  for  the  prac- 
tice of  family  medicine  in  Hopkinton,  Mass., 
and  his  appointment  to  the  active  medical 
staff  at  the  Milford-W'hitinsville  Regional 
Hospital.  "After  my  residency  at  the  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Pawtuckct,  I  have  spent  the 
last  four  years  on  active  duty  as  assistant 
chief  of  family  practice  at  Seymour  Johnson 
AFB,  Goldsboro,  N.C.  While  in  the  Air 
Force,  I  did  just  about  everything  within  the 
realm  of  family  practice,  including  obstet- 
rics, minor  surgery,  and  orthopedics.  Nev- 
ertheless, my  wife,  Joanne,  my  three  sons 
(Nicholas,  Anthony,  and  Alexander),  and  1 
are  very  excited  about  returning  home  to 
New  England  and  starting  a  new  practice." 

Amy  Zierler  and  Cam  Mustard,  Si. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  announce  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Maggie  Joe,  7  lbs.,  8  oz.,  on 
Aug.  17. 

^^  /~^  We're  almost  there,  six  months  to 
/  fr^our  tenth  reunion,  and  the  reun- 
t    \J  ion  committee  is  hard  at  work  with 
events  planned  for  the  Memorial  Day  week- 
end and  Commencement.  The  Campus 
Dance,  a  post-dance  reception,  a  Saturday 
dinner  and  dance  starting  from  iniddav,  and 
Sunday  special  events  will  let  you  and  your 
family  plan  a  weekend  vacation  back  at 
Camp  Bruno  with  old  friends.  Requests  and 
suggestions  to  make  the  tenth  better  should 
be  sent  to  Reunion  Chairman  Peter  Holl- 
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Byron  Lichtenberg  (39.  As  the  first  non-astronaut  on  board  a  space 
shuttle,  Byron  Lichtenberg  pioneered  the  way  for  people  with  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  space.  And  as  a  representative  of  an  international  team 
of  scientists,  he  began  a  new  era  of  scientific  research  in  space.  Before 
Spacelab  I  flew  in  November  1983,  he  described  the  impact  of  the 
flight:  "It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era — getting  up  there  and  actualh 
putting  the  emphasis  of  the  mission  on  the  science  return  ...  We're 
really  the  first  mission  where  the  decisions  are  made  based  on  the  sci- 
ence return  more  than  an\thing  else.  "  On  board,  he  was  able  to  per- 
form experiments  that  could  not  be  completed  on  earth.  After  being 
chosen  for  the  shuttle  by  a  panel  of  thirty-six  U.S.  and  Euiopean  scien- 
tists, Lichtenberg,  who  holds  a  master's  and  Sc.D.  from  MIT,  did  gradu- 
ate-level studies  in  the  fields  of  life  sciences  and  bio-medical  engineer- 
ing, materials  science  and  metallurgv,  space  plasma  physics,  astronomy 
and  solar  physics,  and  atmospheric  physics  and  earth  observations.  He 
traveled  to  principal  investigators'  laboiatories  thioughout  the  world, 
and  practiced  the  experiments  he  would  be  doing  in  space.  The  experi- 
ments he  conducted  during  the  space  trip  made  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  scientific  research  in  space. 


man,  351  Budlong  Rd..  tTanslon,  R.l. 
02920. 

Randy  E.  Cochran  has  been  appointed 
president  of  Prentice-Hall  Information  Ser- 
vices in  New  York  City.  He  was  most  re- 
cently vice  president,  marketing,  for  Calla- 
ghan  &:  Companv.  a  subsidiary  of  the 
International   Thomson  Organisation  in 
Wihiiette,  111.  From  1979  to  1981,  he  served 
as  director  of  business  publications  for  As- 
pen Systems  Corporation  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Virginia  Fiffield,  Millerton,  N.V., 
leader  of  the  Massachusetts  Eastern  Cougar 
Survey  Team,  will  report  on  the  team's 
findings  after  four  years  of  investigating 
reports  of  cougars  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, chiefly  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts. 

Charisse  Stauffer  Hiigel  writes:  "My 
husband,  Cene,  and  1  would  like  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  our  daughter,  Petra 
Maude,  on  July  6.  Our  son,  Fletcher  Scott, 
was  born  July  1 1,  1983,  and  is  now  a  non- 
stop talker.  I've  given  up  (he  practice  of  law 
and  am  very  happy  at  home  in  Brooklyn, 
N.\'.,  whiih  is  )ii)l  a  foreign  coiuurv." 

Emily  Gould  Holdstein  and  James  G. 
Holdstein  '74  announce  the  birth  of  Nathan 
Could  Holdstein  on  Jan.  14,  19H5.  He 
weighed  7  lbs.  and  8  ozs. 

Brian  Charles  Sander  is  the  second  son 
of  Robert  Stephen  Sander  and  Diane  Dry 
Sander  (RISI)  '77).  "Brian  joins  brother 
Michael  Evan,  who  is  2.  Robert  is  working  at 
AT&T  Information  Systems  in  Morrisiown, 
N.J." 

^*y  ^^  Glen  Hutloff,  Northampton, 
/       /   Mass  ,  was  married  to  X'alerie 
•       /     LePere  last  simniicr  in  North- 
ampton. She  is  working  lor  the  Center  for 
Popular  Economics,  and  he  is  employed  by 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Marcia  D.Jacobs,  Boston,  graduated 
fiom  Harv.ml  Business  School  last  spring.  "I 
am  working  lor  Paine  Webber  Venture 
Management  CA)inpany  in  Boston  as  an  as- 
sociate " 

Christy  Polk  reports:  ".Mter  four  years 
as  an  editor  in  book  publishing  in  New  N'ork, 
I  am  now  in  San  Francisco  developing  book 
projects  with  Fen  Speed  Press.  I  would  love 
to  see  any  Brown  authors'  work  or  proposals 
at  1499  Masonic,  San  Francisco  94117." 

Dani  Ticktin  writes:  "I  was  married  on 
July  20  to  Peter  J.  Koplik  (Penn  '72).  We  are 
continuing  to  live  in  New  York  City." 

^^  ^~\  Albert  A.  Belardi  is  in  his  second 

/   \C  year  at  |efferson  Medical  College 
/    \J  in  Philadelphia.  Last  summer,  he 
served  as  a  medical  extern  at  Moses  Taylor 
Hospital  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  his  home  town. 
He  has  a  master's  from  the  University  of 
Scranton, 

Paul  Bergevin  announces  his  marriage 
to  Mary  Elizabeth  MacLellan  on  Sept.  7  at 
Rye  Beach,  N.H.  There  weie  several  Brown 
graduates  in  attendance.  Paul  is  working  as  a 
communications  representative  with  IBM  in 
Boston  and  they  live  at  33  Fayette  St.,  Bos- 
ton 021  Hi. 

Katharine  Ventres  Canipelli  writes: 
"Joseph  C:anipelli,  Jr.,  and  I  were  married 


on  Sept.  7.  Nancy  Josephson  '79  was  mv 
maid  of  honor,  [oe  (Emory  '66.  University  of 
Florida  master's  in  finance  '72)  is  a  self-em- 
ployed investment  inanager.  I'm  assistant 
market  manager-minerals  at  Chessie-Sea- 
board  Raihoads  (CSX)  in  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
I'd  love  to  hear  from  long  lost  friends!  (904) 
396-1353.  715  Rio  Lindo  Dr.,  Jacksonville 
32207." 

Dr.  Jeff  Greenberg.  Brookline,  Mass.. 
has  been  appointed  chief  resident  in  radiol- 
ogy at  Beth  Isiael  Hospital  in  Boston.  He 
will  be  a  neuroradiology  fellow  at  Massa- 
chusetts Ceneial  Hospital  beginning  in  July. 
Lisa  Weber  Greenberg  '80  received  her 
M.A.  in  art  history  from  the  University  ot 
Pennsylvania  and  is  the  assistant  curator  at 
the  DeCordova  Museum  in  Lincoln.  Mass. 

Amy  Listen.  San  Francisco,  notes:  "I 
am  working  in  the  development  office  at  the 
University  ol  California,  San  Francisco.  For 
extracurriculars.  I  ran  the  San  Francisco 
Marathon  in  .August  1984  and  did  the  Iron- 
horse   Fnalhlon  in  Berkeley  last  month.  I 
still  think  the  Brown  Alumiit  Muiillih  does  a 
great  job. " 

^^  /~v  Elizabeth  Spencer  Adams,  who 

J   \_J  spec  lali/es  in  civil  liiigalion.  has 
/     *_x  joined  the  law  tnm  ol  Leich.  Ear- 
ly, Roseman  &  Frankel  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

.'\lter  five  years  in  Brown's  admission 
office,  the  last  three  as  a.ssisiant  director  of 
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Harold  Bailey,  Jr.  '70.  an  account  executive 
with  IBM's  .Academic  Systems  Marketing,  in 
Boston,  is  secretary  of  the  .Associated  Alum- 
ni, a  member  of  the  steering  committee  of 
the  Investment  in  Diversity,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Third  World  Alimini  Activities 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  and  a 
member  of  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  Board 
of  Editors. 


admission,  John  Braunstein  reports  that  he 
has  moved  to  Oberlin  College  in  Oberlin. 
Ohio  (a  college  over  which  he  chose  to  at- 
tend Brown  eleven  years  ago),  to  accept  a 
position  as  the  associate  director  of  admis- 
sions. He  has  discovered  that  the  Oberlin 
director  of  admissions'  daughter  is  a  sopho- 
more at  Blown.  John  fount!  summer  life  in 
small-town  Ohio  a  real  change  from  that  in 
Providence  ( 'no  beaches,  for  instance  "). 
However,  with  the  start  of  college  and  the 
return  of  students,  he  finds  that  "there  is 
probably  more  happening  at  Oberlin  than 
even  at  Brown  "  He  would  appreciate  mail, 
visits,  or  phone  calls  at:  280  North  Main  St., 
Oberlin  44074,  (216)  774-1072. 

David  and  Ann  Morris  Hart  report: 
"We  are  happy  to  announce  the  birth  of  our 
first  child,  John  Sterling  Hart,  on  July  7.  .As 
if  John's  entry  into  (and  taking  control  of) 
our  lives  wasn't  enough  excitement,  we  also 
moved  to  Raleigh,  N.C.,  after  almost  six 
years  in  Florida.  Dave  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Quality  .Assurance  Department 
of  Northern  Telecom.  Because  of  the  move, 
Ann's  maternity  leave  was  suddenly  extend- 
ed. She'll  probably  start  looking  for  work  in 
a  few  months." 

Charles  Liebling  (see  Sharon  Krengel 
'80). 

Rhona  Mahony,  Chicago,  notes:  "I'm 
working  as  a  lawyer  for  migrant  farm  work- 
ers in  rural  Illinois.  I'm  given  an  alarming 
amount  of  responsibility,  and  the  work  is 
challenging  and  rewarding. " 

Karen  L.  Potvin.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
writes:   "I  am  now  the  assistant  managing 
editor  of  a  surgical  journal  in  New  York  City 
and  have  experienced  the  joys  of  commuter 
life  for  about  six  months.  On  a  nuirh  more 
enjoyable  note,  after  a  whirlwind  courtship 
of  five  years.  Scott  Klein  (a  Ph.D.  student  in 
English  at  Vale)  and  I  plan  to  marry  m  Julv. 
Fin.illv,  Robert  G.  Martin,  w  here  are  you?  " 

/~\  /"\  Mari  L.  Alschuler.  New  \'ork  City, 
\C  I    I  IS  conipleliiig  a  master's  degree  in 
V-^  V_y  organizational  psychology  at 
Teachers  College  of  Colinnbia  LIniversity. 

Debra  S.  Block  notes:  "I  am  living  in 
New  ^Oi  k  C^itv  and  teaching  history  at  Dal- 
ton,  a  private  schtjol  on  the  Upper  East  Side. 
The  kids  can't  believe  I  went  to  Brown  and 
have  ended  up  a  teacher.  I  get  a  lot  of  cracks 
like,  "I  guess  you  used  to  be  smart!"  " 

Lisa  Weber  Greenberg  (see  Jeff 
Greenberg  '78). 

Doug  Hertz  (see  Nancy  Abramson  81). 

David  E.  Hipp  .iiicl  F.leanoi  Scudder 
were  married  on  June  29  in  New  York  City. 
She  is  working  toward  a  master's  degree  at 
Hunter  College  and  is  a  special  education 
teacher  at  Stephen  Caynor  School.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  Law  School  and  is  the 
law  assistant  to  judge  Kathryn  McDonald  of 
the  New  York  Family  Cx)urt.   Fhev  live  in 
New-  York  City. 

Stephanie  Ip  Hunter,  Providence, 
writes:  "We  have  recently  made  the  great 
move  eastward  from  .Akron.  Ohio,  straight 
back  to  Brown  country.  I  am  employed  at 
Rhode  Island  Group  Health  .Association  as 
the  Medicare  program  director,  and  my 
husband.  Timothy,  is  soon  to  join  the  ranks 
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of  Brown  alumni.  He  is  in  his  first  year  at 
Brown  Medical  School.  We  welcome  all  to 
our  home  whenever  you  are  in  town!" 

Sharon  Krengel  and  Charles  Liebling 
'79  were  married  on  Sept.  1.  The  couple 
lives  near  Milan,  Italy,  where  Sharon  teaches 
English  in  a  language  school,  and  Charles 
writes  and  helps  edit  an  English-language 
magazine. 

Rebecca  O.  Verrill  reports:  "After 
completing  the  Radclitle  Publishing  Proce- 
dures Course  in  August,  I  moved  from 
Cambridge,  Mass..  to  71  Seventh  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  landed  a  job  at  Simon  Sc 
Schuster  as  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
trade  books.  S&S  recently  published  John 
Hawkes's  new  novel.  Adventures  In  The  Alas- 
kan Sktn  Trade,  and  at  the  end  of  mv  first 
week  at  S&.S,  I  answered  the  phone  and 
found  myself  talking  to  John  Irving,  who 
had  submitted  a  very  positive  review  of  that 
book.  1  have  already  bumped  into  two  fellow 
Brown  grads  on  the  streets  of  New  'kork: 
John  Knight  and  Allison  Chernow. ' 

C^   "I    Nancy  Abramson  and  Doug  Hertz 

^^     I     '80  were  married  in  London  on 
\J  J_  Aug.  29.  Several  friends  with 
Brown  connections  turned  up  at  the  cere- 
mony as  'surprise  witnesses."  Doug  and 
Nancy  continue  to  live  in  New  York  City. 

Nancy  A.  Bielski,  Needham,  Mass.,  was 
awarded  a  law  degree  cum  laude  at  the  Jime 
9  commencement  exercises  of  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity in  Boston. 

After  two  years  as  head  of  a  develop- 
mental agency  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Is- 
lands, Jessica  Brown  accomplished  her  goal 
of  training  an  islander  to  succeed  her  and 
returned  to  the  U.S.  last  July.  She  went  to 
the  small  islands  (southeast  of  the  Bahamas) 
in  1982  as  part  of  a  team  developing  meth- 
ods of  farming  conch  and  lobster.  She  stayed 
as  executive  director  of  the  Turks  and  Cai- 
cos Development  Trust,  fimded  by  Ameri- 
can foundations  to  provide  support  to  locally 
initiated  projects.  She  joined  the  Atlantic 
Center  for  the  Environment  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  in  September. 

Laurence  Carbone  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise,  territory  to  repre- 
sent Abbott  Laboratories'  Pharmaceutical 
Products  Division.  He  completed  four  weeks 
of  initial  training,  most  of  which  was  spent  in 
Abbott's  sales  training  facilities  in  North 
Chicago,  111.  He  has  recently  completed 
three  years  of  postgraduate  study  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School  in 
Madison. 

Kimberly  Collins  has  graduated  troin 
Boston  College  Law  School,  magna  cum 
laude,  and  has  joined  the  Boston  firm  of 
Gaston,  Snow  and  Ely  Bartlett.  She  and  her 
husband,  Joshua  Adelson  '80,  now  live  in 
Newton,  Mass. 

Stephen  j.  DiCarlo  writes  thai  'I  am 
now  employed  by  Merrill  Lynch  in  Boston  as 
a  financial  consultant.  I  was  married  to  Lyn- 
da A.  Laurano  on  Aug.  23.  Several  Brown 
alumni  attended  the  wedding.  My  new  home 
address:  7  Thomas  St.,  J-I6,  Saugus,  Mass. 
01906,  (617)  231-2487." 

Bertram  Lewars,  Rego  Park,  N.Y.,  is 
58     working  on  a  master  ol  architecture  degree 


at  Columbia  University.  "Have  seen  many 
Brunonians  there  working  on  various  grad- 
uate degrees.  I  expect  to  graduate  in  May 
•87." 
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I  Theresa  Diaz,  New  York  City, 

notes:  "1  am  in  my  last  year  of 
medical  school.  I  am  planning  to 
specialize  in  internal  medicine.  In  January, 
I'll  be  in  Costa  Rica  working  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  San  Jose.  February  and 
March  will  find  me  once  again  in  Provi- 
dence, working  with  a  CDC  officer  in  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Health  Department.  I 
hope  to  see  some  old  friends  while  back  in 
Rhode  Island." 

Dr.  Scott  Haltzman  ('85  M.D.)  has  be- 
gun a  psychiatry  lesidency  at  the  Yale-New 
Haven  Medical  Center. 

Lois  J.  Hayden  is  a  recent  graduate  of 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center.  She 
began  work  as  an  associate  with  the  firm  of 
Edwards  &  Angell  in  Providence  in  Septein- 
ber. 

Dr.  Amy  B.  Kuhlik  writes:  "I've  grad- 
uated from  med  school  and  have  relocated 
in  Boston.  I  would  love  to  hear  from  any 
Brunonians  in  the  area  or  passing  through." 

Hope  D.  Leeson  was  married  to  John  F. 
Mills  in  Narragansett,  R.I.,  on  Sept.  12.  She 
is  with  the  Delanv  Design  Group  in  Provi- 
dence, and  he  attends  the  University  ol 
Rhode  Island.  They  live  in  Kingston. 

Anne  Smythe,  Manchester,  Conn.,  and 
James  O'Neill  were  married  on  Sept.  7  in 
Yarmouth,  Mass.  Many  Brown  alumni  at- 
tended the  ceremony.  "It  was  a  perfect  day 
for  a  celebration!" 
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Marjorie  E.  Berman  is  a  new  as- 
sistant in  the  National  Food  Bro- 
kers Association's  convention 
department.  As  convention  assistant,  she  will 
be  responsible  for  coordinating  member 
registration  for  the  NFBA  annual  sales  con- 
ference. She  lives  in  Washington,  DC. 

Adam  Burrows,  New  York  City,  writes: 
""This  past  summer,  Charlie  Armstrong  '82, 
Jane-Marie  Ghitman,  Betsy  Hinden  '84,  and 
1  plaved  Euchre  on  the  Nile  and  rode  bicy- 
cles to  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs." 

Matt  Cairns  reports:   "Since  it's  been 
almost  two  and  a  hall  years  since  I  left 
Brown,  1  thought  it  best  to  fill  iny  fellow 
Brunonians  in  on  my  life.  I  am  in  my  last 
year  of  law  school  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  and  am  eager  to  return  to  the 
East  to  begin  to  work  and  pay  off  those 
loans.  Fortunately,  I  am  not  alone  in  Cleve- 
land and  have  been  in  contact  with  many 
classrtiates  and  other  alums.  Brad  Banko, 
Brooks  Benson  79,  and  Scott  Bruder  '82 
are  all  students  here  at  Case  and  are  doing 
well.  I  have  also  seen  Joe  Reale  '81,  Anne 
Rutherford,  Claire  Mcllhenny,  and  Kathy 
Ricketts  within  the  past  month.  Cleveland  is 
not  that  bad  a  place,  and  there  is  always 
room  for  visitors  on  their  way  east  or  west, 
so  give  me  a  call  at  (216)  229-3606.  I  contin- 
ue to  enjoy  receiving  my  BAM  every  month 
as  I  toil  awav  heie  in  Cleveland." 

Jose  A.  Gonzalez,  Orlando,  Fla.,  is  vice 
president  of  the  Orlando-based  construction 
company.  University  Hills,  Inc.  "I  had  my 


second  daughter  this  summer,  Jennifer 
Lynn,  born  on  June  23.  Vm  a  part-time  stu- 
dent in  the  M.B.A.  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Central  Florida." 

Elise  J.  Goyette,  New  York  City,  notes: 
""I  just  celebrated  mv  year  anniversary  at 
Sunbow  Productions  in  New  York  City.  Im 
the  production  coordinator  for  two  animat- 
ed feature  films.  Ivc  been  invited  back  to 
speak  to  the  seniors  in  theatre  arts  in  De- 
cember. I'm  living  with  Diana  Reukin,  who 
just  got  hired  as  a  designer  at  Macy's. " 

Midori  A.  Lockett  has  been  living  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  past  two  years. 

Allison  McLean  writes:  "Last  Septem- 
ber, I  moved  to  Schaifhausen,  Switzerland, 
to  be  with  mv  fiance,  Tom  Quickstad,  a 
University  of  Washington  Dental  School 
graduate  ("84).  We  were  married  on  Jan.  5  in 
a  ceremony  attended  by  several  Brown 
graduates.  In  May,  after  eight  months  of 
supporting  two  people  on  a  part-time  pay 
check.  Tom  took  a  full-time  job  at  the  Poli- 
clinique  Dentaire  here  in  Lausanne.  I've  had 
the  incredible  luck  to  also  find  work — al- 
though still  no  work  permit — as  a  secretary 
at  the  International  LInion  for  Conservation 
of  Nature  located  in  Gland.  It's  good  fun 
learning  to  use  the  Wang  word  processor, 
and  in  mv  new  job  in  the  Communications 
Unit.  I'll  be  helping  to  write  and  produce  the 
quarterly  bulletin.  We  will  probably  be  here 
until  next  October.  I  would  love  to  hear 
from  my  classmates,  and  I'm  willing  to  an- 
swer questions  from  anyone  considering 
moving  to  Switzerland  (read  my  new  book, 
Everyllung  You  Ever  Wanted  to  Know  about 
Cheese  ...).  Our  address:  Rue  Cesar  Roux  16, 
1005  Lausanne,  CH/Switzerland. " 

^~\     A  Jeffrey  D.  Abbey,  Charlottesville, 
^^  /  I    Va..  IS  in  his  first  year  of  law  school 
\J    J-  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Melia  Bensussen  is  now  living  in 
Louisville,  Ky.   "I  am  working  at  Actors' 
Theatre  of  Louisville  and  would  like  to  be  in 
touch  with  anv  other  Brunonians  also  adrift 
in  the  South  ...  Write  c/o  Actors'  Theatre, 
316  West  Main  St..  Louisville  40202." 

Janice  Cleveland  is  a  second-year  stu- 
dent at  the  LIniversitv  of  Massachusetts 
Medical  School  in  Worcester. 

Andrea  V.  Cohen  reports:  ""Since 
graduation,  I've  worked  in  New  York  for 
NBC,  ABC,  and  WOR-TV.  In  August,  I  left 
television  for  the  fashion  world  to  be  assis- 
tant itierchandise  director  for  Vogue  Pat- 
terns. I  work  with  designers  and  act  as  a  li- 
aison between  the  merchandising,  promo- 
tion, and  editorial  departments.  I  just  moved 
to  another  apartment  near  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Manhattan.  My  address:  307  East 
44th  St.,  Apt.  505,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 
(212)  818-0695." 

John  DiTullio  lives  at  105  North 
Hampton  Plaza,  600  Airport  Rd.,  Chapel 
Hill.  N.C;.  27514.  "I'm  enioUed  in  the  city 
planning  program  at  the  University  of 
North  Caiolina-Chapel  Hill,  and  am  assis- 
tant editor  of  my  department's  planning 
journal.  I'd  love  to  hear  from  old  friends  at 
luy  new  southern  address." 

Susan  B.  Hautala  is  the  recipient  of  an 
oceanography  fellowship  from  the  Office  of 


Naval  Research,  designed  to  support  grad- 
uate study  and  research.  She  began  her 
graduate  work  this  fall  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology/Woods  Hole  Pro- 
gram in  Oceanography.  She  most  recently 
worked  at  the  .American  Mathematical  Soci- 
ety in  Providence. 

Karen  E.  Lange  is  serving  in  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Liberia.  West  Africa,  assisting  local 
farmers  in  the  construction  of  hsh  ponds. 

Melinda  Lemos  married  Thomas  F. 
Crudden  on  Sept.  2  in  Cumberland,  R.I.  He 
attends  Coloraclo  State  University,  and  thev 
are  living  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

David  S.  Perlmutter  "is  alive  and  well 
and  living  in  New  \oTk  City." 

James  P.  Rielly,  Factorvville,  Pa., 
notes;  "After  graduating  from  Brown.  1 
went  on  to  complete  a  master's  degree  pro- 
gram in  education  at  Harvard  University. 
Presently,  I  am  beginning  work  in  the  held 
of  alcohol  and  drug  prevention  and  coun- 
seling." 

Elizabeth  M.  West.  Proyidcnce,  is  in  the 
chemistry  I'h  D.  program  at  Brown. 

r~\  ^  Gordon  S.  Bigelow,  Philadelphia, 
V^  r^  is  teaching  English  at  the  Haver- 
U  \J  ford  School  after  having  taught 
sunutier  session  at  .'Kndover  Academy. 

Judith  Ann  Burnett  is  in  the  doctoral 
program  for  clinical  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

William  Carney  is  attending  George- 
town University  Medical  School  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Michael  Cody  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Litchjtelil  Enijuirer  in  Litchheld,  Conn.  He 
has  worked  as  a  newsroom  assistant  at  the 
Providence  Journal  and  has  written  articles  for 
the  Princeton  Weekly  Nassau  and  the  Brown 
Banner. 

Edward  P.  Flinchem,  Seattle,  has  been 
awarded  an  oceanography  tellowship  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Naval  Research,  intended  to 
support  graduate  study  and  reseaich  leading 
to  a  doctoral  degree.  He  began  giaduate 
work  this  fall  at  the  Univeisity  of  Washing- 
ton's department  of  oceanography.  He's  one 
of  seven  newly  selected  1985  fellows. 

Thomas  A.  Meyers  has  moved  to  Santa 
Monica  and  is  working  for  the  Capital 
Group,  an  investment  management  firm 
based  in  I.os  .Xngeles. 

Elizabeth  Moore,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has 
been  hned  as  press  secretary  for  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Beryl  .Anthony,  of  El  Dorado, 
Ark. 

Mike  Pindak  has  entered  the  College 
Graduate  Management  Training  Program 
of  the  Gilbane  Building  Company.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  the  company's  Mid-.AtlantIc 
regional  office  in  Landover,  Md.  The  pio- 
gram  is  a  two-year  period  of  intensive  edu- 
cation, mixing  office  and  field  assignments, 
in  all  facets  of  construction  methods  and 
practices. 

^^-^    r>(    Sidney  A.  Cohn   51  Ph.D.. 

I  ^^    Memphis.   Tcnn.,  writes:  "I 

V^^  ^^J    have  letiied  from  the  Univer- 
sit\  of   I  enncssee  College  of  Medicine, 
where  I  have  been  teaching  anatomy  and 
histology  for  the  past  thirty-tour  years.  1 


have  been  honored  with  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor emeritus  " 

Mary  Crowley  Mulvey  '53  .A.M.,  East 
Providence,  R.L.  has  been  given  an  official 
citation  from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  "in 
recognition  of  her  outstanding  commitment 
as  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. "  and  a  citation 
from  the  city  of  Providence  for  'her  dedica- 
tion to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  as  the  first  national  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens."  She 
was  also  given  the  .Aime  J.  Forand  Medicare 
Award  by  the  Rhode  Island  and  National 
Councils  of  Senior  Citizens.  All  of  these 
honors  came  in  July. 

Paul  Porter  '60  MAT.  has  completed 
his  25th  year  at  the  Lawrenceville  School  in 
Lawrenceville,  N.J.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
mathematics  department  and  assistant  dean 
of  students. 

Vahan  D.  Barooshian  'e.*!  Ph.D..  pro- 
fessor of  Russian  at  Wells  College  in  .Aurora, 
N.Y.,  has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  for 
postdoctoral  research  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  from  the  American  C^ouncil  of 
Learned  Societies.  He  also  holds  the  Ruth 
and  .Albert  Koch  Professorship  of  Humani- 
ties and  has  taught  at  Wells  since  1963. 

Ann  Hollinshead  Hurley  '66  A.M., 
Granville.  N.V  ,  has  been  appointed  visiting 
assistant  professor  of  English  at  Franklin  &■ 
Marshall  College  in  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Charles  R.  Quillin  '63  Sc.M..  '66  Ph.D., 
dean  of  student  developinent  at  Point  Park 
College  in  Pittsburgh,  has  been  awarded  the 
1984  Myron  G.  Phillips  Award  bv  Wabash 
College  in  Indiana.  He  was  presented  the 
award  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove alimini  support  of  his  alma  mater.  He 
is  co-class  agent  for  the  Wabash  class  of 
I960.  Fie  lives  in  Shadvside.  Pa. 

John  Coar  '68  .A.M.,  Dunmore,  Pa.,  has 
been  named  detoxification  program  coordi- 
nator for  a  new  medical  detoxification  pro- 
gram at  the  NPW  Medical  Center.   I  he  new 
program  will  offer  detoxification  services  to 
those  with  an  alcohol  or  other  chemical 
dependency.  Prior  to  joining  the  profes- 
sional staff  at  NPW,  he  was  associated  with 
chemical  dependency  programs  at  hospitals 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Ken- 
tucky. He  wrote  a  chapter  on  treating  ado- 
lescent alcoholics  for  the  book.  Alcoholism: 
Treatment  and  Recovery. 

Mary  McLaren  McNulty  '68  M..A.  I.. 
Saunderstown.  R.L.  was  one  of  thirtv-one 
outstanding  math  teachers  selected  to  par- 
ticipate in  Harvard  University's  Amplifi- 
cation Program  last  July.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  lectures  bv  Harvard.  MIT,  and 
other  Boston-area  professors,  seminais,  and 
presentations  by  the  Amplification  partici- 
pants. 

Anne  Robb  Taylor  '68  Ph.D.,  Superior, 
Wis.,  notes:  "Retired  in  November  '83  and 
am  happy  that  dawn  (8  a.m.)  classes  and 
deadlines  are  a  thing  of  the  past." 

John  Dittmer  '70  Ph.D..  an  associate 
professor  ol  anatomy  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine,  spent  June  19  to  July  6 
at  Henan  Medical  University  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  He  was  invited  to  Henan 


by  the  Chinese  .Anatomical  Association  and 
the  Chinese  Medical  .Association  of  Henan 
Province  to  lecture  to  postgraduate  students 
there.  He  also  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
to  physicians.  He  and  his  wife.  Elaine,  who 
accompanied  him  to  China,  have  two  sons, 
James  and  Joshua.  Thev  live  in  Newton, 
Mass. 

James  A.  Fulton  '70  Ph.D..  Woodin- 
ville.  Wash.,  is  now  systems  analyst  lor  Boe- 
ing Computer  Services  in  Renton,  Wash. 

Sister  Charlotte  Downey  '71  .A.M.. 
Riverside.  R.L.  was  in  West  Berlin  in  Sep- 
tember as  one  of  two  U.S.  delegates  to  the 
International  Symposium  on  English  Ciram- 
mar  at  the  Free  LIniversity  of  Berlin.  She  is 
the  general  editor  of  the  sixteen-volume 
series,  Amencan  Linguistics.  1700  to  1900.  At 
the  conference,  she  delivered  a  paper  on 
"The  Constants  and  X'ariables  Which  Guid- 
ed the  Development  of  .American  Grammar 
Writing  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries.  " 

W.  Patrick  Lau  '73  Sc.M.  has  joined  the 
business  faculty  at  the  L'niversitv  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Green Bay  and  is  teaching  courses  in 
finance.  He  previously  served  as  assistant 
professor  of  finance  at  McGill  University,  in 
Montreal,  and  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, in  Knoxville. 

Calvin  K.  Lee  '73  Ph.D.,  Needham. 
Mass.,  was  honored  by  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers  at  the  society's 
recent  annual  awards  ceremony.  Calvin,  a 
research  aerospace  engineer  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Natick  Research  and  Development 
Center,  was  named  Federal  Engineer  of  the 
Year  for  the  .Army  Materiel  Command, 
which  consists  of  ten  subordinate  commands 
and  research  centers  throughout  the  L'.S. 
He  has  been  on  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Aero-Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  at 
Natick.  Mass.,  since  1981.  He  had  previously 
received  the  Natick  Technical  Director's  Sil- 
ver Pin  .Award  in  Research  for  his  "signifi- 
cant contributions  to  parachute,  airdrop  and 
shelter  systems  technologies." 

Nikki  Rubinow  '73  M.A.T..  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  continues  her  teaching 
career  while  practicing  law  by  working  with 
the  Connecticut  Consortium  for  Law-Relat- 
ed Flducation  and  Paralegals  at  Hartford 
College  for  Women. 

Mark  D.  Northrup  '76  Ph.D.  was 
awarded  tenure  and  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  associate  professor  of  classics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  January  1982.  Two 
months  later,  however.  Mark  resigned  his 
professorship  to  pursue  a  career  in  law.  He 
graduated  from  the  Washington  LIniversity 
(St.  Louis)  School  of  Law  in  1984  and  is  now 
practicing  with  the  firm  of  Sorling,  North- 
rup. Hanna.  C^illen  Ji:  Cochran.  Ltd..  in 
Springfield.  Ill, 

Joan  Millman  '79  .A.M..  Brookline. 
Mass..  has  been  appointed  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  lor  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  She  is  a 
widely  published  author  in  the  parent  edu- 
cation field. 

Dale  Jacquette  '83  Ph.D.  has  been  ap- 
pointed \isiting  assistant  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in 
Lincoln,  where  he  will  teach  undergraduate 
courses  in  philosophy  and  advanced  gradu- 
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ate  seminars.  He  has  received  an  Exxon 
Educational  Fellowship  and  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Himianities  Fellowship 
and  has  taught  at  a  number  of  colleges,  in- 
cluding Brown,  Roger  Williams,  and  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall. 

Pamela  M.Jones  '85  Ph.D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  is  a  visiting  assistant  professor  of 
art  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

"»      r  "I~^    Andrew  Ruthbere  77  M.D. 

ivr T)  ""'■ 

J.  T  X  ±^  John  N.  Pandiscio  78  M.D. 
(see  75). 

Scott  Haltzman  85  M.D.  (see  •82). 
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Alice  Presbrey  McCarthy  08,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  March  28.  She  was  a  school 
teacher  prior  to  her  marriage.  Survivors 
include  her  daughter,  Barbara  McCarthy 
Geraci  '40,  Ten  a  Estates,  Route  14,  Box 
I2R,  Lubbock,  Texas  79416. 

Alice  Frances  Hildreth    11,  '22  A.M., 
Providence,  a  retiicd  teacher  and  class 
counselor  at  Fiope  High  School  in  Provi- 
dence; July  17.  Survivors  include  her  sister, 
Dorothy  Flildreth,  St.  Elizabeth's  Home,  109 
Melrose  St.,  Providence  02907. 

Everett  Rufus  Vaughn   18  A.M.,  lyler, 
Texas,  retired  general  attorney  of  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railway  Lines;  .Sept.  20.  He 
graduated  from  LaGrange  College  in  Mis- 
souri and  received  his  LL.B  from  Washing- 
ton Univeisity  in  1923.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Louise,  1826  South  Fleishel,  Tyler 
75701. 

Caroline  Capwell  Ballou    19,  Piovi- 
dence;  Oct.  7.  She  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Parents  League  of  Providence  and  was  a 
former  trustee  of  the  Wheeler  School.  She 
lived  in  Piovidencc  her  entire  life  and  was 
the  widow  of  Frederick  A.  Ballou,  Jr.    16. 
Survivors  include  her  son,  F.  Remington 
Ballou,  241  Taber  Ave.,  Providence  02906, 
and  two  daughters. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Lewis  Thornton  '21, 
East  Providence,  R.I.,  a  retired  minister  with 
the  United  Baptist  C^hiuch  in  Providence; 
Sept.  21.  He  received  his  B.D.  from  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1923  and  served 
as  minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Middletown,  N.Y.  He  was  also  head  class 
agent.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edith, 
lOlB  North  Broadway.  East  Providence,  and 
a  son,  Edwin  L.  Thornton,  Jr.  '52. 

Edward  William  Day  '22,  Cranston, 

R.L,  senior  U.S.  district  judge  for  Rhode 

60     Island  befoie  retiring  in  1980  and  a  well 


known  public  figure  in  the  state;  Oct.  22.  He 
earned  his  law  degree  from  Harvard  in  1925 
and,  at  the  age  of  28,  was  named  first  assis- 
tant attorney  general  for  Rhode  Island — the 
youngest  person  ever  to  have  held  the  post. 
He  was  a  state  prosecutor,  city  solicitor  for 
Cranston,  and  in  1939,  was  named  to  the 
state's  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  the  early 
1940s,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Supreme  Court  committee  that  looked  into 
complaints  against  lawyers.  An  active  Re- 
publican, he  was  chairman  of  the  state  GOP 
platlorm  cominittee,  campaign  manager  for 
the  GOP  candidates  for  general  offices,  and 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention in  1944.  In  1953,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  federal  bench  by  President  Eisenhow- 
er. According  to  the  Providence  Journal,  "He 
had  a  reputation  for  ...  bringing  opposing 
sides  together  in  his  chambers,  thereby 
avoiding  trial  in  all  but  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested cases."  In  a  1959  case,  he  ruled 
against  a  request  to  build  an  oil  refinery  in 
Jamestown,  R.I.  During  the  Vietnam  War. 
he  dismissed  indictments  against  two  defen- 
dants who  had  been  charged  with  harboring 
antiwar  priest  Daniel  Berrigan.  And  in  a 
1974  case,  he  ruled  that  the  daughter  of  a 
Pawtucket  (R.L)  man  could  be  barred  from 
Little  League  baseball  because  she  was  a  girl. 
He  leceived  honorary  doctorates  from  Suf- 
folk Law  School  and  from  Brown  (1967).  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma.  He  is  sur\ived  by  three 
daughters,  including  Martha  Day  Quinn  '56, 
and  a  son,  Edward  W.  Day,  Jr.  '52,  139 
Fleetwood  Dr.,  Saunderstown,  R.L  02874. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Judge  '23  A.M.,  Fall 
River,  Mass.;  June  8.  She  was  a  1917  gradu- 
ate of  Trinity  College  in  Washington,  DC. 
Survivors  include  her  nephew,  Edward  F. 
Carey,  551  Purchase  St.,  Swansea,  Mass. 
02777. 

Morris  Francis  Swaney   23.  De  Kalb, 
III.,  retired  president  ot  North  .American 
Service  Company  (advertising)  in  Chicago; 
Sept.  1 1.  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Willa,  2944  Greenwood  Acres 
Dr.,  De  Kalb  601 15.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Ira  E.  Swaney  '24. 

Hazel  Walker  Whitmarsh  24.  Paw 
tucket,  R.L,  a  superinlendent  of  nursing  at 
several  local  hospitals;  Aug.  27.  Survivors 
include  her  grandniece,  Gertrude  L.  Helf- 
rich,  3028  Spencerpon  Rd.,  Spencerport, 
N.Y.  04559. 

Dr.  Harold  Francis  La  Roe  '28,  Point 
Pleasant,  N.J.,  a  retired  surgeon  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.;  July  1 1.  He  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1932.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Helen, 
2607  Cedar  St..  Point  Pleasant  08742,  a  son, 
and  four  daughters. 

Louise  Burt  Howard  '29,  Jamaica,  Vt., 
a  retired  social  worker;  Aug.  1.  She  was  head 
class  agent  for  many  years  and  received  a 
citation  in  1979  for  service  to  the  Brown 
Fund.  Survivors  include  her  husband,  Her- 
bert A.  Howard  '28,  '30  A.M..  West  Jamaica 


Rd.,  Jamaica  05343;  and  three  children, 
including  Peter  B.  Howard  '58. 

Allen  Joseph  Arnold  '31,  Lutherville, 
Md.,  a  former  credit  analyst  for  the  Com- 
mercial Credit  Corporation  in  Baltimore  for 
twenty-five  years;  Sept.  1.  He  was  a  musician 
who  played  with  the  Brown  Band  and  with 
several  dance  bands  in  Rhode  Island  and 
New  York.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lo- 
retta,  1318  Charmuth  Rd.,  Lutherville 
21093,  and  four  daughters. 

Augustus  Richmond  Peirce,  Jr.  '32, 
Providence,  a  former  employee  of  I.C.I. 
Organics.  Inc.;  Sept.  21.  Mr.  Peirce  did 
graduate  work  at  Harvard  University.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Elsie,  17  Everett 
Ave.,  Ptovidence  02906.  He  was  the  brother 
of  James  A.  Peirce  '44. 

Leo  Sidney  Lahn  '36,  Norwich.  Conn., 
a  teacher  in  the  Taftville  (Conn.)  School; 
Nov.  5.  1983.  He  attended  Cornell  Law 
School  and  the  University  of  Hartford  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Pi  Lambda  Phi.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  daughter.  Deanne  C.  Leno,  788 
Miiamar  Terr.,  Belmont,  Calif.  94002, 

Dr.  Herbert  Melville  Levenson  '36, 
Framingham  Center,  Mass.,  a  private  practi- 
tioner in  internal  medicine  and  cardiology; 
Sept.  8.  He  received  his  M.D.  degree  from 
Boston  L'niversity  in  1940  and  served  as  a 
major  in  the  Medical  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anne. 
660  Pleasant  St.,  Framingham  Center  01 701 

Joseph  William  McCormick  '4 1 ,  Ocala, 
Fla.,  retired  assistant  general  counsel  for 
Hoffmann-LaRoche.  Inc.,  a  New  Jersey 
pharmaceutical  company;  Sept.  27.  He 
served  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1948.  Survivors  include  his 
wife.  Melba.  1407  S.E.  37th  Ave.,  Ocala 
32670;  and  five  children,  including  W.  Ste- 
phen McCormick  'ti9. 

John  Foster  Pendleton  '42.  Salem. 
Mass..  a  manufacturer's  representative  for 
Spray  Fjigineering  Company  in  Burlington, 
Mass.;  Sept.  9.  He  served  in  World  War  II  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy.  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 
He  is  survived  by  two  children  and  two 
brothers,  Wyman  Pendleton  '38,  105  West 
1 1th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1,  and  Robert 
C.  Pendleton  '50.  His  grandfather  was 
Charles  H.  Pendleton  1878  and  his  father, 
Wyman  Pendleton    12. 

Frederick  Mason,  Jr.  '43,  Barrington, 
R.L,  a  retired  trust  officer  for  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  National  Bank;  Oct.  15.  Mr. 
Mason  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Guard  during 
World  War  II.  Delta  Phi.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Audrey,  23  Melrose  Ave.,  Barring- 
ton  02806.  three  daughters,  and  a  brother, 
John  H.  Mason  '39. 

Margaret  Shea  Sullivan  '47,  Fall  River. 
Mass..  a  former  teacher  in  Fall  River  schools; 
Feb.  17.  1985.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 


band,  Donald,  366  Stetson  St.,  Fall  River 
02720. 

Stella  Rinkewich  Harvey  '56,  East 
Longmeadow,  Mass.:  June  I.  Sur\ivors  in- 
clude her  husband,  Robert,  37  John  St.,  East 
Longmeadow  01028. 

Arthur  Barry  Lowen  '57,  Los  Angeles, 
vice  president  of  creative  affairs  at  .\aron 
Spelling  Productions,  who  held  similar  posi- 
tions at  20th  Century  Fox  and  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer;  Sept.  24,  of  complications 
related  to  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome.  He  was  named  one  of  the  top 
100  American  art  collectors  by  the  magazine, 
Arl  i^  Antiques,  and  in  1982,  his  collection 
was  featured  in  Architectural  Digest.  He  be- 
queathed his  collection  to  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Arl  in  Los  Angeles,  which  he 
helped  found.  Survivors  include  his  parents, 
Lillian  and  Stanlev  Lowen,  521  West  Tropi- 
cal Way,  Plantation,  Fla.  33317,  and  his 
brother,  Jesse  Lowen  '52. 

Lt.  Col.  Michael  Haviland  Frame  '60, 
USAF  (Ret.),  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  an  Episco- 
pal seminary  student  who  had  spent  twenty 
years  in  the  Air  Force;  September  1983.  He 
served  in  Ethiopia  with  the  Air  Force,  re- 
ceiving the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal. 
In  I9'71,  he  was  awarded  his  master's  at  the 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technologv.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Molly,  57600  Wimbleton 
Way,  Fort  Worth  76133,  and  three  children. 

Warren  Edward  Logelin  '62,  Hyde 
Park,  111.,  division  manager  of  external  af- 
fairs for  A  r&.  T  with  responsibility  for  man- 
aging the  company's  regulatory  staff  in  the 
Midwest;  Aug.  29,  of  lung  cancer.  He  at- 
tended the  graduate  business  program  at  the 
University  of  Cihicago  and  then  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Xeics.  Later, 
while  working  (1963-65)  for  the  Fifth  Armv 
headquarters  in  Chicago  as  an  information 
specialist,  he  managed  media  relations  at 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover's  fimeral. 
Mr.  Logelin  joined  Illinois  Bell  in  1965  when 
it  was  an  AT&T  subsidiary.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Robyn,  5528  South  Kenwood 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60637,  and  a  son. 

Charles  Henry  Wacker  '79  Sc.M.,  Sania 
Monica,  Calif.,  a  third-vear  medical  student 
at  UCL.A;  Nov.  24,  1983.  Survivors  include 
his  father.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wacker,  Jr.,  1228 
San  Vicente  Blvd.,  Santa  Monica  90402, 


ACTIVITIES 


$63,000  received  for 
Christine  Farnham  Fund 

More  than  $63,000  has  been  contributed  to 
the  Christine  Dunlap  Farnham  Archives 


Fund  (BAM,  May),  which  was  established  last 
spring  in  memory  of  the  1948  alumna  who 
was  a  former  trustee,  a  founder  of  the  Pem- 
broke Center  Associates,  and  an  active 
worker  in  behalf  of  Brow  n  in  many  other 
areas.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  Pembroke 
Associates  was  the  establishment  of  a  Pem- 
broke Archive,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Christine  Farnham  Fund  is  to  complete  whal 
she  set  in  motion  and  establish  the  Archive 
as  a  memorial  to  her. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  includes 
hiring  of  an  archivist  who  will  organize  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  historv  of  the  Women's 
College  in  Brown  Universitv  and  Pembroke 
College,  the  women  who  taught  at  or  at- 
tended those  institutions,  and  the  effect  they 
had  on  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  and  then 
to  put  that  material  in  place  in  the  John  Hay 
Librarv. 

The  goal  for  the  first  phase  is  |75,000 
and,  according  to  Phyllis  Baldwin  Young  '45 
and  Judith  Korey  Charles  '46,  who  are  co- 
chairing  the  drive,  efforts  to  reach  that  goal 
will  continue.  Those  wishing  to  contribute 
are  invited  to  send  their  checks,  made  paya- 
ble to  Brown  University,  to  the  Christine 
Dunlap  Farnham  Archives,  Box  1893. 
Brown  University,  Providence  02912. 


Class  Officers  accept 
challenge  for  Maddock 
Center  endowment 

The  Association  of  Class  Officers  has  agreed 
to  take  on  a  two-year  challenge  program  to 
benefit  the  Maddock  Alunuii  Center. 

According  to  Jean  Follett  '77,  president 
of  the  Association,  and  Charles  Walsh'38, 
who  has  agreed  to  direct  the  campaign  to 
meet  the  challenge,  the  Hope  (ioddard  Ise- 
lin  Foundation  has  provided  the  L  ni\ersity 
with  a  $40,000  challenge  for  the  Maddock 
Center.  The  .'VCO  will  attempt  to  match  two 
for  one,  thus  providing  $120,000  for  the 
M.AC  endowment. 

Several  vears  ago,  the  MAC  House 
Committee  set  a  goal  of  $1  million  for  en- 
dowment with  the  intent  that  the  fund 
would  I  ben  produce  enough  money  to  be  a 
significant  help  for  the  University  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  building.  The  endow- 
ment now  stands  at  $400,000. 

The  building  was  buill  bv  the  Goddard 
family  in  ihe  1820s  and  bequeathed  to  the 
University  in  1940  bv  Hope  C.oddard  Iselin, 
who  lived  in  the  house  uiuil  her  death  in 
1966.  The  transformation  to  an  alumni  cen- 
ter was  begun  in  1974  through  a  principal 
gift  bv  Paul  L.  Maddock  '33  and  under  the 
direction  of  Vice  President  Robert  A. 
Reichley. 

The  .ACO  officers  expect  that  all  sev- 
enty-one classes  will  be  involved  in  ibe  pro- 
ject. Officers  of  each  class  w  ill  determine 
how  that  class  will  participate  in  the  cam- 
paign. 
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A  Tale  of  Tiuo  Centmies 

celebrates  the  warmth  and  charm  of 

the  small  New  England  college  that 

became  a  University  of  international  renown 


Above,  members  of  the  Pembroke 
Class  of  1906  peer  out  contem- 
platively. Below,  one  of  the  first 
Alumni  Day  parades,  featuring 
President  Faunce's  'finger  of  scorn. 


Published  this  month  by  tlie  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly,  A  Tale  of  Two  Centuries 
is  a  book  for  anyone  who  loves  Brown, 
or  is  otherwise  related  to  it.  More  than 
300  pages  of  lovely,  sometimes  old, 
sometimes  new  photographs — 800  of 
them — selected  by  authors  Jay  Barry 
'50  and  University  archivist  Martha 
Mitchell  tell  the  personal  story  of  the 


years  of  Brown's  history.  Designed  by 
Gilbert  Associates — in  particular,  Mel- 
issa Moger  Gilbert  '71 — the  book  is  the 
second  by  the  former  associate  editor 
of  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly.  In  1982, 
the  BAM  published  Barry's  Gentlemen 
Under  the  Ehns,  a  tribute  to  twelve  of 
Brown's  best-known  faculty  members. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Centuries  is  available 


in  the  Brown  Bookstore  or  by  mail 
through  Box  1856,  Brown  University, 
Providence  02912.  Mail  orders  should 
include  a  check,  made  payable  to 
Brown  University,  for  147.50  (includ- 
ing postage  and  handling)  or  should 
include  a  Visa  or  Master  Card  num- 
ber, with  expiration  date. 
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Joseph  G.Curreri 
AT^T  Technician 


W  As  an  AT&T  systems  technician,  I  know  service  isn't  just  a  job, 
it's  a  way  of  life. 

When  a  leading  Wall  Street  firm  caught  fire,  I  was  there  before  it 
was  even  out.  Our  team  worked  through  the  night  and  had  the 
systems  up  before  the  bell  rang  on  Wall  Street. 

We  worked  hard  all  night  for  one  reason. 

We  can  be  the  difference  between  a  customer's 
business  surviving  or  going  up  in  smoice. 

So  we  treat  all  our  service  calls  as  though  the  business  were  ours. 
Twenty-four  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week,  year  in,  year  out,  we're 
here  to  help.  Nearly  20,000  of  us,  the  most  experienced  service  force 
in  the  country  Committed  to  the  same  basic  idea  about  service.  J  J 

To  find  out  more,  call  1 800  247-1212. 

Whether  it's  telephones,  information  or  network  systems,  long 
distance  services,  or  computers,  AT&T  is  the  right  choice. 
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